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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  presented  to  the  public  with  the  idea 
of  bringing  together  much  hitherto  scattered  informa¬ 
tion  on  general  household  subjects.  The  method 
adopted  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  with  the 
hope  of  making  the  book  interesting  and  valuable 
for  study  and  reference. 

It  treats  of  housekeeping,  cooking,  servants, 
medicines,  remedies  for  small  ailments,  woman’s  work, 
games,  clubs,  cycling,  the  wardrobe,  washing,  etc. 
It  contains  also  a  reliable  list  of  useful  articles 
advertised  in  the  daily  papers,  which  is  included 
with  the  object  of  guiding  our  readers’  choice  in  these 
matters  relating  to  domestic  economy. 

In  several  instances  it  will  be  found  that  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  “Englishwomen’s  Year  Book,” 
which  is  an  excellent  book  of  reference,  dealing 
extensively  with  some  subjects,  which  from  lack  of 
space,  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  upon. 


PART  I 


THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  WHAT’S  WHAT 


A 

ACCIDENTS,  applications  for. — Old  band-boxes  with 
the  ends  knocked  out  are  good  makeshifts  to  put  over  a 
broken  or  wounded  limb,  or  any  part  where  the  pressure  of 
the  bedclothes  is  too  great. 

Bandages  are  often  required  as  supports,  or  for  fixing 
splints — two  or  three  should  be  kept  ready  rolled ;  they 
can  be  made  of  old  linen  sheets,  unbleached  calico,  bought 
webbing,  or  flannel  if  for  rheumatism. 

To  put  on  a  bandage,  begin  from  the  bottom  and  work 
up,  avoiding  wrinkles  and  uneven  pressure.  It  requires 
practice. 

In  cases  of  fractures,  splints  and  pads  are  wanted. 
For  the  latter  cotton-wool  and  flannel  are  best.  Splints 
are  made  of  wood,  paste-board  or  leather,  and  should  always 
be  padded  ;  if  required  in  a  hurry,  a  stick,  folded  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  piece  of  a  cardboard  box  may  be  used. 

For  dressing  cuts  and  wounds,  plaster  (sticking  and 
adhesive),  lint,  and  oiled  silk  or  gutta-percha  are  useful.  The 
plasters  are  for  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together. 
Oiled  silk,  etc.,  can  be  put  over  dressings  and  poultices  to 
protect  them  and  keep  them  moist. 

Bites,  frost. — The  affected  part  sometimes  loses  colour 
and  becomes  bluish  purple.  Rub  well  to  restore  circula- 
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Accidents — continued. 

tion ;  snow  rubbed  on  the  parts  is  a  good  thing.  Avoid 
sudden  heat.  A  little  brandy  and  water  may  be  given  to 
the  patient. 

Bjtes,  animal. — There  is  a  certain  amount  of  poison  in 
the  bite  of  animals,  such  as  dogs,  cats,  or  foxes,  even  if  not 
mad ;  and  if  the  person  bitten  is  an  unhealthy  subject 
inflammation  or  blood  -  poisoning  may  set  in,  therefore 
every  precaution  should  be  taken. 

If  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  or  a  poisonous  snake,  a  ligature 
should  be  at  once  applied  very  tightly  to  the  limb  above 
the  bite,  to  prevent  the  poison  flowing  in  the  blood  back  to 
the  heart.  Bathe  the  wound  with  warm  water  to  encourage 
bleeding  ;  cut  round  to  the  depth  of  ^  of  an  inch,  apply 
Condy’s  fluid,  full  strength,  wash  well  by  means  of  a  heavy 
stream  of  water ;  use  caustics  and  carbolic  acid  and  consult 
a  doctor  at  once. 

Bruises. — Rest  is  the  best  treatment.  If  on  the  eye, 
head  or  body,  apply  hot  fomentations ;  or,  in  some  cases,  a 
hot  poultice  is  good.  For  the  limbs  try  oil,  Elliman’s  embro¬ 
cation,  laudanum  or  chloroform,  or  a  warm  compress. 

Burns. — If  these  are  only  inflamed  and  blistered,  keep  all 
air  from  getting  to  the  part.  Equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and 
limewater  well  mixed  can  be  used,  and  cover  with  lint,  cotton¬ 
wool  or  linen. 

If  the  blisters  are  large  do  not  disturb  the  dressing  for 
some  days,  but  keep  the  lint  saturated  with  the  mixture  so 
that  it  does  not  get  dry  ;  when  dressing  is  constantly  changed 
it  tears  off  any  fresh  skin  which  is  forming.  If  the  skin  is  not 
broken  Calvert’s  carbolic  ointment  is  very  good,  also  diluted 
Condy’s  fluid. 

In  severe  cases  the  dressing  is  best  left  to  a  trained  nurse 
or  doctor. 
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Accidents — continued. 

The  clothes  should  never  be  torn  off  in  either  burns  or 
scalds,  but  gently  cut  off  in  small  pieces.  Stocking,  if  tight, 
should  be  well  soaked  in  oil  before  being  removed. 

Scalds  are  treated  very  much  like  burns  ;  white  of  egg 
painted  over  keeps  out  the  air,  and  is  very  soothing. 

Concussion. — Put  the  patient  on  a  bed  or  couch  in  a 
darkened  room.  Take  off  any  tight  clothes  and  free  the 
neck  and  chest ;  raise  the  head  on  a  pillow  and  apply  wet 
clothes.  Rub  the  limbs  with  a  warm  hand  if  they  are  cold  ; 
have  hot-bottles  and  blankets.  Hot  broth  or  beef-tea  can  be 
given,  but  no  stimulants  unless  ordered. 

Cuts. — Carefully  wash  to  get  all  dirt  out ;  if  dirt  is  left  in 
the  places  they  are  likely  to  gather,  and  will  not  heal. 
Carbolic  ointment  and  Homocea  are  both  good. 

If  the  cut  is  from  a  knife,  draw  the  sides  together,  put  on 
plaster  and  a  lint  compress  dipped  in  cold  water,  and  bind 
tight  over  the  place.  Hazeline  is  very  useful  to  stop  both 
external  and  internal  bleeding,  or  lint  may  be  steeped  in  a 
slight  solution  of  tincture  of  iron. 

If  an  artery  is  cut,  a  ligature  should  be  applied  between 
the  wound  and  heart. 

If  a  gum  bleeds  too  much  after  a  tooth  is  taken  out,  apply 
Hazeline  on  cotton-wool,  and  bind  the  face  to  avoid  much 
movement. 

Wounds  should  be  treated  much  the  same  way  ;  but  a  limb 
which  bleeds  badly  should  be  elevated,  and  the  patient  be 
kept  lying  down.  Apply  pressure  with  the  fingers  over  the 
bleeding  vessel  till  help  comes. 

Astringents  such  as  caustics,  steel  drops,  and  Hazeline, 
will  stop  bleeding ;  ice  may  be  also  used. 

Drowning. — Send  for  a  doctor  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  in 
the  meantime  treat  the  patient  at  once.  First  gently  turn  him 
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Accidents — coniinued. 

on  his  side  for  a  moment,  pull  the  tongue  forward  to  get  all 
water  out  of  the  mouth,  then  turn  him  back  with  a  coat  or 
pillow  under  the  head  and  shoulders,  stand  at  his  head,  take 
hold  of  the  arms  just  above  the  elbows,  and  draw  them  well 
over  the  head,  holding  them  there  while  counting  five ;  then 
press  them  down  against  the  sides;  repeat  this  fifteen  or  sixteen 
times,  or  till  the  natural  breathing  returns,  the  great  point  is 
not  to  go  too  fast,  time  should  be  checked  by  another  person, 
watch  in  hand.  Others  in  the  meantime  should  be  removing 
wet  clothes,  applying  hot  flannels,  hot-bottles,  or  hot  bricks 
to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  the  armpits,  and  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Strong  smelling-salts,  snuff,  etc.,  should  be  applied 
to  the  nose  occasionally,  while  the  movement  is  going  on, 
but  nothing  must  interfere  with  the  efforts  to  restore 
respiration. 

Directly  animation  returns,  give  a  teaspoonful  of  hot 
brandy  and  water,  or  inject  2  oz.  of  warm  soup  or  warm 
water  with  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy  in  it,  into  the  bowels. 

Don’t  leave  the  patient  alone  until  quite  recovered,  as  a 
relapse  sometimes  follows ;  try  to  induce  sleep  and  have 
perfect  quiet,  free  from  all  excitement. 

Fike. — If  a  dress,  or  any  part  of  the  clothes  take  fire, 
immediately  lie  down  on  the  floor,  as  sparks  and  flames 
ascend,  and  to  lie  down  at  once  will  often  save  a  person  from 
being  burnt  to  death  ;  if  anyone  else  is  present  a  rug,  coat,  or 
table-cloth  should  be  thrown  over  the  sufferer  in  order  to 
stifle  the  flames  and  keep  the  air  out,  for  a  draught  helps  to 
increase  the  flames. 

If  a  child  catches  fire,  clasp  it  tightly,  put  it  on  the  floor, 
and  roll  over  and  over  to  deaden  the  flames. 

If  a  room  is  on  fire  keep  the  air  out  as  much  as  possible 
and  pour  on  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  till  help  comes. 

If  a  lamp  takes  fire,  wet  earth  or  sand  is  the  best  extin- 
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Accidents — continued. 

guisher  or  a  thick  cloth  soaked  in  water.  Water  alone 
thrown  on  it  does  more  harm  than  good. 

Fractures. — These  should  be  treated  by  a  surgeon  as 
great  care  is  required. 

Fractures  are  of  different  kinds ;  there  is  the  simple 
fracture,  the  compound,  and  the  complicated.  No.  i  is  a 
simple  breaking  of  the  limb.  No.  2  occurs  when  the  pointed 
ends  of  bone  come  through  the  flesh.  No.  3  means  injuries 
to  the  internal  organs  and  smashing  of  bones  into  pieces. 

In  all  cases  of  fractures  the  patient  must  be  kept  quite 
quiet ;  no  movement  should  be  allowed  until  the  pieces  of 
I  bone  have  joined  properly.  Great  patience  is  required. 

Scalds. — See  Burns. 

Strains. — Caused  by  overstraining  the  muscles  or 
ligaments  of  a  joint.  For  a  slight  sprain  use  Elliman’s 
embrocation  constantly,  and  rest  the  part.  A  compress  of 
vinegar  and  water  is  good  —  i  tablespoonful  of  water  to 
2  of  vinegar.  Cover  the  part  with  oil-silk. 

If  the  arm  is  strained  keep  it  in  a  sling ;  if  the  leg,  keep  it 
up.  As  it  improves  apply  chloroform  and  laudanum,  or 
belladonna  to  ease  the  pain — equal  quantities  mixed  and 
gently  put  on. 

Directly  an  ankle  is  sprained  put  on  a  very  hot  bran  or 
linseed  poultice,  but  it  must  be  done  at  once  if  it  is  to  stop 
swelling  and  pain.  Sprains  are  often  more  tiresome  than  a 
broken  limb,  they  require  quite  as  much  rest — a  fact  which 
many  people  seem  unable  to  appreciate.  When  all  pain  is 
gone,  and  only  stiffness  remains,  cold  salt-and-water  douches 
are  good. 

Stings. — For  wasp  or  bee  stings  apply  chloroform  or 
ammonia,  hartshorn,  or  even  strong  soda,  and  rub  after  with 
olive  oil.  > 

For  mosquito  bites  elderflower  water  is  good. 
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Accidents — continued. 

Keating’s  powder  and  moth  and  insect  destroyer,  from 
the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  are  good  to  keep  insects  away. 

If  a  house  is  troubled  with  insects,  petroleum  put  round 
the  wainscotting  and  between  the  boards  will  kill  them. 
Pennyroyal  (all  insects  hate  the  smell)  and  vaseline  mixed 
together  is  a  good  protective  ointment. 

Sunstroke. — This  is  caused  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
sun  on  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck.  Shady  hats  should  be 
worn  when  the  sun  is  very  hot. 

In  treating  a  case  of  sunstroke,  all  tight  clothing  should 
be  removed  ;  the  patient  must,  moreover,  be  kept  very  quiet 
with  cold  applications  to  the  head  ;  in  bad  cases  ice  may  be 
necessary. 

Adulteration. — Not  carried  to  so  grave  an  extent  as 
formerly.  It  enables  goods  to  be  sold  cheaper.  Butter,  for 
instance,  is  mixed  with  other  fats  and  sold  as  pure  butter  ; 
lard  suffers  in  the  same  way.  Black  and  white  peppers  are 
mixed  with  inferior  kinds  and  sold  cheaper.  Mustard  with 
no  “brand”  is  mixed  with  flour,  etc.  Cocoa,  the  common 
kind  sold  in  packets,  has  flour  or  starch  added  to  thicken  it 
when  cooked.  Milk  frequently  has  water  added  ;  sometimes 
it  is  skimmed,  then  thickened,  and  sold  as  new  milk.  Coffee 
has  chicory  largely  added.  Watering  spirits  is  another  form 
of  adulteration;  also  beer  is  frequently  doctored.  Jams  are 
greatly  adulterated  ;  this  is  the  reason  they  are  so  cheap,  as 
they  are  seldom  pure  fruits. 

People  will  have  things  cheap,  and  to  meet  this  demand 
goods  have  to  be  inferior.  A  good  “  branded  ”  article  must  be 
paid  for,  but  many  prefer  the  inferior  article  because  it  costs 
less. 

Air. — As  a  nation,  we  have  yet  to  learn  that  pure  air  adds 
greatly  to  health.  The  upper  classes  believe  more  in  its 
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worth  than  of  old ;  but  the  poor  often  think  it  dreadful 
to  have  a  window  open  by  day,  much  less  by  night,  and 
prefer  to  sleep  in  a  hot,  stifling  room  rather  than  have 
the  window  open. 

A  coal  fire  and  an  open  grate  are  good  ventilators,  but 
when  rooms  are  heated  by  stoves  or  gas,  there  should  always 
be  an  outlet  for  the  used  and  bad  air  to  pass  out,  and  for  the 
fresh  air  to  come  in.  Draughts  are  dangerous,  and  may  give 
a  bad  chill ;  but  an  arrangement  can  be  made  to  admit  fresh 
air  without  causing  a  draught.  Even  in  sickness,  fresh  air 
should  pass  through  the  room,  or  the  patient  may  become 
far  worse  by  constantly  breathing  impure  air. 

A  single  candle  consumes  as  much  air  as  a  human  being, 
a  gas-burner  as  much  as  three,  therefore  pure  air  must  be 
greatly  needed  where  these  are  used.  It  is  said,  and  truly, 
that  more  human  beings  starve  from  want  of  air  than  from 
want  of  food. 

Airing,  beds  and  bedrooms.  —  These  require  airing 
thoroughly  every  day.  Children  should  be  taught  to  turn 
back  all  clothes  from  the  bed,  and  to  open  the  windows 
before  leaving  their  bedrooms. 

Maids  should  open  out  all  beds  when  they  go  into  the 
rooms,  and  leave  them  so  while  the  slops  are  being  seen  to. 

Unfortunately,  in  cottages  and  rooms  in  towns  where  whole 
families  live,  air  is  not  thought  of,  consequently  disease 
spreads,  and  the  children  grow  up  unhealthy. 

Clothes. — These  should  be  always  aired  when  returned 
from  the  laundry  before  being  worn.  Some  houses  possess 
a  hot  cupboard  where  all  the  things  keep  aired.  Damp 
clothes,  sheets,  and  beds  are  most  dangerous,  and  may  cause 
very  serious  illness. 

Ale  and  Beer.— If  spirit  drinking  were  given  up,  and 
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people  took  to  beer,  pure  and  unadulterated,  there  would  be 
much  less  drunkenness. 

To  keep  beer  good,  your  cellar  should  be  pure  and  dry. 
Beer  keeps  better  in  large  quantities  than  in  small ;  it  is 
brighter  and  more  “up”  from  an  1 8-gallon  cask  than  from  a 
4|-gallon  one. 

The  vent-peg  should  not  be  left  out,  or  the  beer  gets  flat. 

When  a  cask  wants  tilting,  don’t  draw  the  beer  immedi¬ 
ately,  but  leave  it  to  settle. 

Almonds.— In  pounding  almonds,  add  a  few  drops  of  cold 
water,  as  they  are  apt  to  “  oil.”  Some  people  add  white  of 
egg  or  rose-water. 

Pounded  almonds,  both  sweet  and  bitter,  can  now  be 
bought  in  tins.  This  is  much  less  trouble  than  pounding 
them,  but  they  are  inclined  to  get  dry,  and  don’t  taste 
so  fresh. 

Alum,  powdered. — Sprinkled  into  the  socks  or  stockings 
it  is  good  for  blistered  feet.  A  sore  gum  is  relieved  by  a 
little  dry  alum  being  gently  rubbed  on  it.  An  alum  gargle  is 
good  for  a  relaxed  sore  throat — 2\  oz.  of  alum,  i  oz.  of  honey, 
add  to  a  pint  of  water,  shake  the  bottle  until  dissolved,  and 
use  occasionally. 

Amateur  Theatricals. — There  is  hardly  anything  more 
agreeable  and  entertaining  than  getting  up  these  in  the 
country  during  the  winter,  where  a  large  house  party  is 
staying.  They  give  employment  and  pleasure  to  all,  and  with 
nimble  fingers  and  clever  brains  they  need  not  occasion  much 
expense.  A  village  carpenter  can  put  together  a  stage  and 
a  few  side-slides,  which  can  be  filled  in  with  fluted  calico. 
A  curtain  is  easily  arranged.  A  few  light  curtains  and 
pieces  of  drapery  under  skilful  management  soon  produce 
an  effective  stage. 
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Ambassadors,  Foreign,  in  London. 

America,  United  States  of. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen.  Hon.  J.  H. 
Choate,  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W.  Consulate  is  12  St  Helen’s  Place, 
Bishopsgate  St.,  E.C. 

Austro-Hungary. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen. 

Consulate  is  22  and  23  Laurence  Poutney  Lane,  E.C. 

France. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen.  Monsieur  Paul  Cambon,  Albertgate 
House,  Hyde  Park,  S.W. 

Germany. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen.  Count  Paul  WolfF  Metternich, 
9  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.W. 

Italy. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen.  Mons.  Panza,  20  Grosvenor 
Square.  Consulate  is  44  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Japan. — Env.  Ex.  and  Min.  Plen.  Baron  Tadsu  Hayashi,  4  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  S.S.  Consulate  is  84  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

Russia. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen.  Count  Benckendoi-fF,  Chesham  House, 
Chesham  Place. 

Sp.vin. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen.  Duke  de  Mudas,  i  Grosvenor 
Gardens,  S.W. 

Turkey. — Amb.  Ex.  and  Plen.  Masuras  Pacha,  1 1 1  Cromwell 
Road,  W.  Consulate  is  7  Union  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

Amber,  to  mend. — Ornaments  made  of  this  material  can 
be  repaired  by  dissolving  amber  in  chloroform  and  using  it 
as  a  cement.  See  the  broken  pieces  are  quite  clean,  and 
warm  them  slightly  before  mending. 


Animals  belonging  to  a  house  should  be  properly  fed  and 
cared  for,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  heads  of  the  establishment. 
Children  or  servants  should  not  be  permitted  to  ill-treat  them 
for  the  sake  of  amusement.  They  should  be  kept  clean, 
fed  regularly  and  treated  kindly,  not  spoilt  so  that  they 
become  a  nuisance. 

Animals,  keeping  of  Different  Kinds— 

Canaries. — These  birds  require  care  and  attention,  a 
large  cage,  good  seed,  with  a  little  rape  seed,  fresh  water 
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Animals,  keeping  of  Different  continued. 

every  day,  clean  perches  and  fresh  gravel  or  sand,  a  good 
position  in  the  room,  not  in  a  draught.  They  require  to  be 
covered  at  night  by  a  thin  blanket  round  the  cage  in  cold 
weather,  to  be  taken  notice  of  and  treated  gently.  Green 
food  of  some  kind  should  be  given  every  day.  Canaries  also 
like  lump  sugar,  biscuits,  hard-boiled  egg,  etc. 

All  pet  birds  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  or  vermin  will 
collect ;  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  in  a  bag  in  the  cage  will 
keep  vermin  away. 

Birds  should  have  luke-warm  water  for  a  bath ;  they  also 
require  to  have  their  claws  cut  sometimes.  Use  very  sharp 
scissors,  and  cut  about  of  an  inch  away  from  the  flesh. 

Dogs. — Dogs  come  nearer  to  a  human  being  in  intelli¬ 
gence  than  most  animals,  and  are  therefore  more  respected 
and  petted  than  any  other. 

Dogs  are  splendid  guards  and  very  faithful ;  many  kinds 
are  very  clever,  still  they  should  not  be  overfed  or  pampered 
too  much, 

Pet  dogs  will  require  washing  sometimes  in  tepid  water 
with  carbolic  soap ;  they  should  be  rinsed  after  in  clean 
tepid  water  to  get  all  the  soap  out  of  the  hair,  and  should 
then  be  well  and  carefully  dried.  Remember  that  it  is  very 
important  to  dry  the  ears  thoroughly,  as  dogs  get  canker 
there  from  wet.  Short-haired  dogs  should  be  brushed  every 
day.  Spratt’s  dog  soap  is  very  good  for  washing  dogs. 

Two  meals  a  day  is  quite  sufficient  for  any  dog;  very 
little  meat  is  necessary,  broth  and  Spratt’s  biscuits  are  best. 
If  a  dog  has  three  good  drinks  of  water  in  a  day  it  is  enough  ; 
he  is  apt  to  over-drink  if  he  has  water  always  to  go  to. 

Rabbits. — Most  children  like  these  as  pets.  Keep  them 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  place,  give  them  roomy  houses,  and  a 
grass  run  if  possible.  Keep  them  perfectly  clean,  with  plenty 

of  fresh  straw,  constant  change  in  food,  and  nothing  stale  or 
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Animals,  keeping  of  Different  Kinds  — continued. 

mouldy.  Give  them  water  night  and  morning,  but  not  kept 
in  the  pen,  oats,  hay,  bran,  carrots  and  turnips  cut  up, 
dandelion,  mown  grass  and  sometimes  a  bit  of  oil-cake. 

Parrots. — Do  not  give  any  greasy  food  to  these  birds, 
although  they  enjoy  a  bone,  with  a  little  pepper  on  it. 
Bread  soaked  in  milk,  hemp,  biscuits,  nuts,  and  sometimes  a 
little  fruit,  is  best  for  them. 

The  grey  African  parrots  talk  the  best.  The  cage  should 
be  covered  at  nights,  and  then  words  they  are  desired  to 
learn  repeated  plainly  and  distinctly ;  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  hear  shouting  and  screaming.  They  must  be 
kept  clean  and  allowed  a  bath  occasionally. 

We  have  not  space  to  take  in  all  the  birds  and  animals 
that  are  “pets,”  and  hence  have  only  taken  a  few  of  the 
most  common.  Pigeons,  jackdaws,  magpies,  are  also  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  country  villages  by  the  cottagers. 

Animals^  stuffed.  —  If  these  are  not  in  glass  cases, 
they  get  very  dirty.  Brush  well  with  a  hard  brush,  rub  in 
bran  with  the  hand,  then  brush  out.  The  bran  is  best 
warmed  in  the  oven,  it  brings  the  dirt  out  better. 

Ants,  to  destroy. — Melt  together  over  the  fire,  in  an 
earthenware  vessel,  ^  of  a  lb.  of  sulphur  and  2  oz.  of  potash  ; 
when  cold,  pulverise  it,  and  sprinkle  where  ants  are  seen. 

Aromatic  Herbs. — These  can  now  be  bought  in  glass 
bottles  as  “  Dried  Herbs,”  either  mixed  herbs,  or  mint,  sage, 
etc.,  alone.  However,  those  picked  from  a  garden  are  fresher. 
Get  them  on  a  dry  day  in  the  autumn,  dry  them  in  paper 
bags  in  a  hot  kitchen,  rub  thoroughly  through  a  fine  sieve, 
bottle  and  seal  down  quite  air-tight. 

Aromatic  Vinegar,  to  make. — To  a  pint  of  vinegar  add 
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I  of  an  ounce  each  of  sage,  rue,  rosemary,  i  or  2  bruised  cloves 
and  I  an  ounce  of  camphor  broken  to  a  powder.  Leave  for 
a  week,  shaking  or  stirring  it  at  times,  then  strain  and 
bottle  for  use. 

Autumnal  Leaves,  to  preserve. — Try  as  you  will,  leaves 
will  not  keep  for  long.  Smooth  the  leaves  out  on  a  clean 
cloth,  have  the  under  side  uppermost,  cover  with  blotting- 
paper  and  press  each  leaf  for  a  second  or  two  with  a  hot  iron. 
After  pressing,  oil  the  leaves  slightly  on  the  upper  side,  put 
them  into  an  air-tight  box,  as  they  wither  much  sooner 
exposed  to  the  air.  Some  people  gum  them  over  very  slightly 
with  thin  gum,  but  they  can’t  be  depended  on  to  keep  fresh 
long,  unless  they  are  done  at  least  four  times,  with  an  interval 
of  about  three  days  between  each  gumming. 
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BAD  SMELLS. — Always  see  to  a  bad  smell  in  a  house 
at  once.  Gas  may  escape,  drains  be  out  of  order,  the 
house  damp.  Bad  drains  are  the  worst,  and  if  any  smell  is 
perceptible  all  should  be  at  once  examined.  Typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  sore  throats,  and  other  bad  illnesses  come  from 
bad  drains. 

A  damp  house  gives  rheumatism,  causes  a  fusty  unwhole¬ 
some  smell,  and  often  depresses  the  system. 

Careless  servants  may  increase  smells  in  a  house, 
vegetables  and  old  bones  being  thrown  on  the  dust-heap ; 
water  that  greens  have  been  boiled  in  being  put  down  the 
sink  ;  drains  and  sinks  not  being  properly  flushed  with  plenty 
of  water.  A  little  chloride  of  lime  for  drains  or  sinks  is 
good,  the  latter  should  be  well  scrubbed  every  day  after  use. 
Borax  is  cleansing  and  purifying.  Old  bones  in  town  houses 
should  be  burnt  after  they  are  done  with.  If  dusters,  kitchen 
or  pudding  cloths  are  put  away  damp,  they  will  cause  an 
unwholesome  musty  smell. 

Bank  of  England  Notes. — These  are  made  from  new 
white  linen  cuttings,  never  from  anything  that  has  been  worn. 
So  carefully  is  the  paper  made  that  even  the  number  of  dips 
into  the  pulp  by  each  workman  is  registered  by  machinery 
on  a  dial. 

Baskets. — Many  and  useful  are  the  kinds  made ; 
numbers  of  people  earn  their  livelihood  by  making  baskets, 
and  the  blind  are  always  taught  to  make  them,  because  the 
fingers  are  chiefly  used  for  the  purpose.  Dress  baskets, 
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covered  with  leather  or  American  cloth,  light  and  durable  for 
packing  dresses  and  light  goods ;  picnic  and  luncheon 
baskets,  dirty  clothes  and  laundry  baskets,  work-baskets, 
plate  ditto,  lined  with  baize,  for  putting  silver  in,  market  and 
flower  baskets,  and  many  other  very  serviceable  kinds. 

Bath  Blankets. — In  houses  where  baths  are  used  in  the 
bedrooms,  a  bath  blanket  should  be  provided  to  place  under 
the  bath,  so  saving  the  carpet  from  getting  wet.  Those  made 
of  felt  or  some  thick  material  are  best ;  they  are  improved  by 
being  worked  with  thick  wool  in  patterns  at  the  corners. 

Bath,  home  vapour. — Place  in  a  deep  tub  a  cane-seated 
chair ;  have  some  hot  blankets  ready,  large  enough  to  cover 
tub,  chair,  and  patient.  Fill  the  tub  with  hot  water,  put  the 
patient  on  the  chair,  keep  the  blankets  well  round  so  that  no 
air  gets  in.  This  will  soon  produce  perspiration.  The 
patient  should  remain  in  it  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  be 
well  dried  in  hot  bath  towels,  and,  finally,  rest  on  a  sofa  for 
twenty  minutes  rolled  in  a  blanket,  before  dressing. 

Salt. — Delicate  children  may  be  bathed  in  tepid  salt 
and  water  once  a  day  if  sea  water  cannot  be  procured. 

Baths. — Most  houses  are  now  built  with  bath-rooms, 
where  hot  and  cold  baths  can  always  be  had.  Cold  baths 
should  be  from  35"  to  65° ;  tepid  from  75°  to  90° ;  hot  baths 
from  98°  to  110°.  A  cold  bath  should  not  be  taken  unless 
people  are  of  strong  constitutions  and  perfect  health,  it  forces 
the  blood  from  the  surface  and  checks  perspiration,  no  one 
should  remain  long  in  a  cold  bath,  and  should  be  well  rubbed 
down  after  with  a  rough  towel.  A  cold  shower  bath  has  much 
the  same  effect ;  both  are  bracing  shocks  to  the  system.  The 
danger  lies  in  the  congestion  of  any  internal  organ  ;  no  cold 
bath  should  be  taken  if  the  body  is  overheated,  or  if  there  is 
any  feeling  of  illness. 
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continued. 

A  douche  bath  is  a  strong  stream  of  water  coming  from  a 
height,  or  through  an  india-rubber  tube.  It  is  used  with  a 
view  to  strengthen  a  weak  joint.  Often  as  in  cases  of 
rheumatism,  it  is  first  hot,  then  gradually  gets  colder. 

After  a  vapour  bath,  a  cold  douche  is  turned  on  for  a  few 
minutes.  Cold  water  dashed  in  the  face  of  people  suffering 
from  hysteria,  suffocation,  or  drunkenness  has  sometimes  a 
beneficial  effect.  A  wet  compress  is  very  soothing,  and 
although  cold  at  first,  it  soon  acts  as  a  warm  bath.  Baths 
with  disinfectant  in  them  should  always  be  used  for  people 
who  have  had  infectious  complaints  ;  four  or  five  may  be  taken 
before  the  patient  goes  amongst  other  people ;  about  8  oz. 
Condy’s  fluid  added  to  from  1 6  to  30  gallons  of  warm  water. 

For  gout  and  rheumatism  a  soda  bath  is  good ;  i  lb. 
carbonate  of  soda  to  30  gallons  of  warm  water.  A 
teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  baby’s  bath  when  it  is 
fractious  will  soothe  it. 

Acid  baths  are  sometimes  used  for  liver  complaints  and 
malaria. 

A  bran  bath  is  very  nice  for  the  skin  :  put  2  lb.  of  bran  in 
a  muslin  bag,  let  it  soak  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  for 
three  hours,  then  add  to  the  bath.  Scrubb’s  ammonia  is 
most  refreshing  and  reviving  in  a  warm  bath  when  the  system 
is  exhausted ;  4  to  6  tablespoonfuls.  Hot  fomentations 
are  good  for  pain  ;  they  are  local  hot  baths  applied  to  one 
part  of  the  body.  Ice,  also  iced  water,  is  sometimes  used  for 
reducing  swelling  or  to  stop  bleeding. 

To  CLEAN.  —  Monkey  brand  soap  with  hot  water  is 
excellent  for  this  purpose.  Rub  after  with  a  flannel,  run 
off  the  water,  and  dry  with  a  clean  cloth.  A  tablespoonful 
of  dry  salt  moistened  with  turpentine,  rubbed  well  in,  will 
remove  stains  from  a  bath. 

Bathing. — Sea-bathing  is  delightful  and  refreshing  in 
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warm  weather,  but  the  time  spent  in  the  water  should  not  be 
too  long.  Never  bathe  immediately  after  violent  exercise,  or 
after  a  heavy  meal,  nor  if  at  all  ill,  or  suffering  from  sleepless 
nights.  Always  plunge  into  the  sea  and  wet  the  head.  A 
woollen  bathing-dress  is  best.  If  you  don’t  know  the  shore, 
it  is  safer  to  enquire  if  there  is  any  danger  to  be  avoided,  such 
as  holes,  a  sudden  incline  in  the  sand,  etc.  Never  stay  in  the 
water  if  you  feel  chilly.  Don’t,  unless  you  are  an  expert, 
attempt  to  swim  if  the  tide  is  running  out,  nor  is  it  safe  to 
swim  where  there  is  a  heavy  surf.  Always  have  your  own 
bathing-dress  and  towels,  or  you  run  the  risk  of  getting 
skin  diseases.  An  oilskin  cap  may  be  worn  over  the  hair  to 
keep  it  dry.  If  the  lips  turn  blue,  the  fingers  numb,  or 
headache  follows,  it  proves  bathing  does  not  agree.  As  a 
rule,  children  under  two  years  should  not  bathe  in  the  sea  if 
they  don’t  like  it.  Hot  salt  water  plunge-baths  are  to  be  had 
at  most  seaside  resorts. 

Bed-damp. — Be  very  careful  never  to  sleep  in  a  damp 
bed,  if  you  doubt  the  sheets  being  aired,  throw  them  off  and 
sleep  between  the  blankets,  being  wool  they  are  safer.  It  is 
said  that  if  a  clean  hand-glass  is  put  between  the  sheets  for  a 
few  minutes,  it  will  prove  if  they  are  dry,  the  surface  of  the 
glass  will  be  slightly  moist  if  they  are  not. 

Bedding. — Spring  mattresses  are  almost  always  used 
now,  being  cleaner  and  more  comfortable  ;  a  good  mattress 
should  be  put  over  them  either  wool  or  hair,  or  both.  Hair 
is  the  dearest,  but  is  more  lasting.  All  mattresses  should 
be  well  brushed  every  month. 

In  winter  many  people  still  prefer  a  feather-bed  as  being 
warmer ;  it  should  be  well  shaken  and  turned  every  day. 
All  beds  should  have  good  feather  bolsters  and  pillows. 
Children  only  require  a  bolster  or  pillow,  not  both.  For 
babies  a  bed  of  cut  oat-chaff  is  sweet,  it  can  be  renewed 
frequently  and  the  tick  washed. 
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Three  or  four  blankets  and  a  coverlet  should  be  allowed 
for  every  bed  in  the  winter,  and  if  very  cold  a  spare  one 
or  two  should  be  kept  aired  and  handy. 

Bed-linen. — A  large  supply  of  sheets,  pillow-cases,  etc., 
should  always  be  in  every  house.  Three  pairs  of  sheets  and 
three  pillow-cases  are  allowed  for  every  single  bed ;  how¬ 
ever,  five  pairs  of  sheets  can  be  made  to  supply  three  beds. 

Cotton  sheets  are  now  much  used  ;  fine  twilled  ones  are 
best,  but  linen  pillow-cases  should  always  be  supplied,  they 
are  cooler  to  the  head.  Still,  every  linen-cupboard  should 
always  be  supplied  with  an  ample  allowance  of  linen  as 
well  as  cotton  sheets.  Some  ladies  sleep  in  Jaeger  sheets; 
they  are  strongly  recommended  to  rheumatic  subjects. 

Always  in  buying  sheets  allow  plenty  of  width  and 
length — 72  inches  wide  for  single  beds,  90  inches  for  double, 
and  from  3  to  3I  yards  in  length  before  hemming. 

)1  No  bed  is  complete  without  a  counterpane  of  some  kind  ; 

1  some'  have  the  old-fashioned  white  ones,  others  have  lace 
lined  with  silk,  Madras  muslin  to  match  the  curtains,  and 
many  have  prettily  worked  ones.  An  eiderdown  quilt  must 
be  provided  for  winter. 

Bedrooms. — All  should  be  well  ventilated,  or  they  get  a 
I  close,  unhealthy  smell.  Bedrooms  must  be  furnished  accord- 
!i»  ing  to  their  size  ;  for  young  people  the  floors  are  best  stained 
;  and  varnished,  with  a  carpet  or  rug  in  the  centre,  a  neat 
;  iron  bedstead,  no  curtains  or  valance  ;  washstand,  chest  of 
drawers,  hanging  cupboard  with  a  long  glass  in  one  door, 

(small  writing-table,  a  couple  of  chairs,  also  an  easy  straw 
chair,  and  a  pretty  dressing-table  with  glass  attached.  White 
wood  is  very  neat  and  clean  in  a  small  room,  and  can  so 
easily  be  made  fresh  again  with  a  coat  of  white  enamel. 
Photographs,  pictures,  small  book-shelf,  etc.,  can  be  added. 

A  large  room  may  be  furnished  on  a  far  more  elaborate 
scale,  with  sofa,  large  wardrobe,  cheval-glass,  etc.,  etc. 
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Bedsteads. — Iron  are  the  best  and  cleanest  for  all  bed¬ 
rooms,  yet  in  large  houses  we  still  have  elaborate  oak, 
Chippendale,  and  others. 

Many  people  prefer  single  beds,  therefore  two  pretty 
iron  ones  are  often  to  be  found  in  one  room,  instead  of  a 
large  bed.  Children  and  young  people  should  always  sleep 
in  separate  beds,  being  more  healthy ;  nor  should  they  have 
hangings  to  the  bed  ;  nurseries,  children’s  rooms,  and  school 
bedrooms,  should  be  free  and  open. 

Bees. — These  require  to  be  warmly  and  carefully  housed, 
and  to  be  fed  carefully  during  the  winter  months.  Bees 
will  not  work  in  cold,  draughty  supers  ;  cover  with  warm 
pieces  of  old  blanket  or  carpet,  tucking  in  the  corners. 
Don’t  extract  the  honey  till  the  comb  is  sealed  over,  or 
the  flavour  is  not  so  good,  and  don’t  put  into  pots  at  once  ; 
let  it  stand  a  few  days  in  a  warm  room,  skim  off  the  thin 
layer,  and  put  into  glass  pots.  Keep  all  wax  in  a  closely 
covered  tin  ;  boil  down  and  strain  once  or  twice. 

Beetle  Powder,  Fleming's. — A  sure  and  safe  remedy, 
and  certain  death  to  beetles,  but  does  not  harm  animals. 
It  is  to  be  procured  at  all  Stores  and  Chemists,  or  direct 
from  Fleming’s  Oil  Company,  loi  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

Benzine. — Much  used  for  taking  out  grease  stains. 

Berries,  holly. red  are  the  typical  bright  spots  for 
Christmas.  Sometimes  in  severe  frost  they  are  scarce,  but 
artificial  ones  can  be  bought  cheap  and  good,  mixed  with 
evergreens. 

Biliousness,  remedy  for.—YvX  the  juice  of  half  a  fresh 
lemon  into  a  tumbler  of  hot  water,  and  drink  it  nicrht  and 
morning  for  a  week  or  more;  no  sugar.  It  is  a  common 
complaint;  a  liver  pill  is  good.  It  is  often  caused  by 
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want  of  exercise,  or  error  in  diet.  Symptoms  are  headache, 
I  giddiness,  loss  of  appetite,  depressed  spirits,  sleepy  and 
aching  limbs. 

Bills. — Things  to  be  avoided ;  ready  money  is  best. 
Weekly  tradesmen’s  bills  should  be  checked  by  the  mistress 
or  some  responsible  person,  not  left  to  the  servants. 

Billiards. — See  Games. 

j  Bites  {of  dogs) — Should  always  be  attended  to  at  once, 

I  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the  dog  being  mad  ;  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  back  into  the  body  by  a  strong  ligature,  and  so 
stop  circulation  till  the  poison  has  been  drawn  out.  See 
Accidents. 

Insects. — For  flea  or  gnat  bites  make  a  strong  solution 
of  alum  water,  add  one-fourth  of  aromatic  vinegar,  and 
,1  one-fifth  of  glycerine  ;  shake  well  before  using. 

Midges,  gnats,  etc. — Put  4  tablespoonfuls  of  Eau 

II  de  Cologne  in  a  bottle,  add  i  drachm  of  pennyroyal, 
sponge  well  the  hands  and  face  three  times  a  day.  Gnats 

;  and  mosquitoes  dislike  the  smell  of  pennyroyal.  A  weak 
'5  solution  of  carbolic  acid  is  also  good.  Rubbing  soap, 
4  •  ammonia,  or  sal-volatile  into  flea  or  bug  bites  will  allay 
1  the  itching. 

Foreign  insects. — Turpentine,  camphor,  and  carbolic 
i  soap  are  all  useful.  In  extreme  cases  where  the  part 
inflames,  great  cleanliness,  and  frequent  rinsing  and  sponging 
with  a  weak  solution  of  Condy’s  fluid  is  useful.  Wash- 
I  ing  with  vinegar  and  water  will  sometimes  prevent  insects 
(  biting. 

Black-lead. — To  black-lead  a  range  or  fireplace.  This 
should  be  thoroughly  done  once  a  week,  both  to  a  fire- 
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place  and  range,  if  the  latter,  first  sweep  out  all  the  flues 
with  the  flue  brush,  and  get  out  all  the  soot,  and  sweep 
dust,  etc.,  away,  then  dry-black  all  the  outside  with  the 
lead,  and  polish  bright,  and  keep  it  polished  every  day. 
A  fireplace  will  require  the  same  polishing. 


Blankets. — Always  keep  a  good  supply.  The  dearest 
are  always  the  cheapest  in  the  long-run,  as  they  wear  better 
and  are  warmer.  If  the  good  blankets  get  stained,  rub  on 
equal  parts  of  glycerine  and  yoke  of  egg  well  mixed,  add 
a  little  Scrubb’s  ammonia,  rub  in  well,  and  leave  it  to  soak 
in  for  half  an  hour,  then  wash  well  in  the  usual  way ; 
Blankets  should  dry  in  the  sunshine  well  after  washing, 
not  by  a  fire. 

The  nap  may  be  raised  by  shaking  them  well  while 
drying.  Blankets  that  get  thin  should  be  carefully  darned, 
they  answer  then  for  under  blankets,  and  after  that  can  be 
used  for  floor-cloths. 

At  least  three  blankets  should  be  allowed  for  each  bed 
in  the  winter,  two  smaller,  and  one  larger ;  one  serves  as 
under  blanket,  and  the  larger  one  will  double,  so  making 
three  thicknesses  on  the  top. 


Bleeding,  to  stop, — See  Cuts  in  Accidents. 


Blinds. — All  rooms  require  blinds  to  keep  the  sun  out  * 
in  summer.  Many  pretty  kinds  of  different  widths  can  be  ; 
found.  Bedroom  and  passage  windows  should  have  neat 
muslin  blinds,  fulled  on  the  brass  rods  fitted  to  hold  them. 
Outside  blinds  will  keep  a  room  much  cooler ;  in  India,  or 
where  the  heat  is  very  great,  a  sort  of  grass  is  used,  which 
is  kept  wet.  J 

Venetian  blinds  are  used  in  lodging-houses  at  seaside  *! 
places ;  when  dirty  they  should  be  taken  down  and  unlaced, 
and  each  lath  washed  with  soap  and  water,  then  dried.  ’ 
Untidy  blinds  make  a  room  look  unkempt.  i 
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Blood-purifier. — Mix  |  oz.  of  best  flowers  of  sulphur 
and  I  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar  into  |  lb.  of  golden  syrup. 
Take  a  teaspoonful  every  morning  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks.  Sulphur  tablets  night  and  morning  are  as 
good. 


Books,  care  of. — A  well-stocked  library  or  book-case  is 
a  most  pleasant  and  useful  addition  to  a  house ;  but  to  keep 
books  free  from  dust  requires  time  and  care.  Always  cover 
open  book-shelves  with  a  sheet  before  sweeping  a  room  ; 
occasionally  get  a  step-ladder  and  clean  all  the  books,  take 
them  out,  clap  and  dust  them  one  by  one.  Any  books 
taken  from  a  shelf  for  reading  should  be  returned  when 
done  with.  If  they  are  borrowed,  always  return  them. 
The  name  of  the  owner  is  best  written  in  each  book,  or 
else  printed  or  gummed  in. 

Boots. — If  made  of  cheap,  inferior  leather,  these  soon 
burst  into  holes,  get  out  of  shape,  and  let  in  water,  therefore 
it  is  cheaper  to  pay  a  little  more  for  good  ones  at  first- 
Hand-sewn  boots  are  better  than  machine-made  pegged 
boots. 

Brown. — There  are  many  preparations  for  polishing 
brown  and  tan  leather  boots  and  shoes.  Harrod’s  prepara¬ 
tions  are  all  good,  their  brown  and  white  creams,  patent 
black,  the  buckskin  and  canvas  creams,  also  the  brown  and 
black  pastes  for  travellers — all  are  simple,  good  and  reason¬ 
able.  Polishing  gloves  can  be  procured  at  6Jd.  each. 

Grease  may  be  removed  from  brown  boots  by  applying 
white  of  egg  and  drying  in  the  sun,  or  benzine  rubbed  in. 
They  may,  if  stained,  be  rubbed  over  with  lemon-juice,  using 
a  soft  cloth,  then  polished.  The  inside  skin  of  the  banana 
is  also  good  for  cleaning  tan  boots  and  shoes. 

D.4MP. — These  will  not  polish ;  they  should  be  put 
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Boots  — continued. 

on  to  the  boot-trees,  left  to  dry  some  distance  from  the  fire, 
then  polished  ;  a  little  paraffin  added  to  the  blacking  will 
help  to  polish  them. 

Buckskin. — Many  of  the  white  boots  and  shoes  worn 
in  the  summer  are  made  of  buckskin.  A  good  way  to 
clean  them  is  to  stuff  them  with  a  cloth  to  keep  their  shape, 
then  rub  with  benzine,  put  on  a  thick  coating  of  pipeclay, 
leave  for  some  hours,  then  rub  off.  Lirine  is  said  to 
clean  white  boots  and  shoes  well  ;  it  is  made  by  the  Crown 
Diamond  Manufacturing  Company. 

New  boots. — Some  vaseline  rubbed  well  into  the  kid 
before  wearing  will  soften  new  boots,  and  make  them  wear 
better.  They  may  also  be  rubbed  well  five  or  six  times 
with  linseed  oil ;  dry  in  the  sun  between  each  dressing,  or 
lemon-juice  rubbed  on  makes  them  polish  better.  Always 
have  two  or  three  pairs  of  boots  in  wear,  so  as  not  to  put 
on  the  same  every  day,-  and  never  start  on  new  boots  for  a 
month  or  so  after  they  are  bought. 

Patent  leather. — Sponge  off  all  dirt,  dry,  put  on 
a  little  milk,  and  polish  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth,  or  equal 
quantities  of  sweet  oil  and  turpentine,  put  on  with  a  bit 
of  flannel  ;  polish  as  before. 

Squeaking. — Put  them  into  a  dish  of  linseed  oil, 
deep  enough  to  cover  the  soles,  for  two  days,  then  dry  in 
the  air ;  or  soak  in  salt  and  water,  and  then  oil  well. 

Thick. — If  your  boots  and  shoes  are  too  thick  and 
noisy  for  house  wear,  nail  a  piece  of  india-rubber  on  each 
heel  with  small  headless  nails. 

Boot-trees. — Every  one  who  wishes  to  keep  their  boots 
in  good  condition  should  have  their  own  boot-trees,  on  to 
which  they  should  fit  the  boots  directly  after  they  are  taken 
off,  and  keep  on  until  the  boots  are  worn  again. 
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Boots — continued. 

To  WATER-PROOF  BOOTS. — Mix  together  3  oz.  of  mutton 
fat,  and  6  oz.  of  beeswax,  melt  and  mix  well.  Rub  this  over 
the  boots  with  an  old  nail-brush,  and  dry  gently  ;  repeat 
every  day  for  a  week.  These  boots  will  not  polish,  but  the 
point  is  to  keep  out  water.  Another  mixture  is  i  oz. 
powdered  resin  mixed  with  a  pint  of  linseed  oil,  and  2  oz. 
of  chopped  mutton  fat,  simmer  over  a  slow  fire  until  melted. 
Vaseline  or  castor  oil  rubbed  well  in  will  help  to  keep  boots 
water-tight.  If  boots  hurt  at  the  heel,  rub  the  inside  with 
common  brown  soap. 

Winter  boots.  —  Before  putting  them  away  for  the 
summer,  have  castor  oil  well  rubbed  in.  It  will  keep  them  soft, 
and  not  prevent  their  taking  the  blacking  when  wanted  again. 

Borax. — A  most  useful  preparation,  and  valuable  to  the 
housekeeper  at  all  times,  especially  during  cleaning  times. 
A  little  added  to  water  is  good  for  washing  glass  and  china  ; 
it  also  cleans  marble  washstands,  etc.  Sprinkle  some  of  the 
powder,  and  wash  with  hot  water  and  a  well-soaped  flannel. 
An  excellent  remedy  for  affection  of  the  throat,  and  a  good 
gargle,  is  the  following :  i  drachm  of  borax,  2  drachms  of 
honey,  and  4  oz.  of  water.  Voice  tabloids  contain  borax, 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  cocaine,  and  arc  used  for  irritation 
of  the  throat. 

Useful  for  washing  clothes  is  lb.  borax  to  5  gallons 
of  water.  Soak  all  night  in  this,  and  wash  or  boil  after. 

Borax  is  also  a  disinfectant,  and  can  be  sprinkled  over 
floors,  carpets,  etc.,  in  fever  cases,  and  also  put  into  saucers, 
with  boiling  water  to  cover  it;  it  gives  out  no  smell,  but 
removes  unpleasant  odours.  Borax  sprinkled  in  places 
infested  with  insects,  such  as  hen-houses,  will  help  to  drive 
them  away,  and  kill  them.  It  helps  to  purify  the  sink 
after  washing  up  dishes,  etc.  A  little  sprinkled  on  meat, 
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game,  and  poultry  helps  to  keep  it  sweet  and  good  ;  also 
a  few  grains,  mixed  in  hot  water,  and  added  to  milk,  will 
prevent  it  turning  sour.  It  kills  all  animal  and  vegetable 
germs  that  cause  decay.  A  little  mixed  with  water  often 
purifies  and  always  softens  it.  It  is  good  for  washing  the 
hair,  and  is  nice  as  a  mouth-wash  mixed  with  tincture  of 
myrrh  and  water.  It  is  made  up  and  sold  in  very  many 
and  most  useful  forms  by  the  Patent  Borax  Co.,  Birmingham. 
Its  value  is  not  really  widely  known,  but  when  once  tried, 
no  one  would  wish  to  be  without  it  in  the  house.  Now, 
too,  there  are  so  many  kinds  in  use.  There  is  the  borax 
starch  glaze  which  gives  to  linen  and  muslin  an  extra 
stiffness  and  gloss  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means ;  then  we  have  the  extract  of  soap,  which  is  the 
best  washing  powder  money  can  buy,  on  account  of  its 
superior  quality  and  antiseptic  property,  and  cleansing 
power.  There  is  also  the  Californian  Borax  and  Calasko, 
both  exceptional  for  their  purity  of  quality,  and  useful  for 
all  purposes.  The  Company  has  also  brought  to  perfection 
many  toilet  soaps,  also  dry  soap,  borax  starch  and  borax 
blue,  also  a  new  sanitary  powden,  and  the  “  Beauty  ”  tooth- 
powder.  Those  who  have  not  already  tested  all  the  borax 
preparations  had  best  do  so  without  further  delay,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  they  will  wish  to  repeat  and  increase  the  order. 

Box-ottomans  are  useful  in  a  girl’s  bedroom.  A  village 
carpenter  can  easily  make  the  long  box ;  this  is  covered 
with  any  furnishing .  material,  the  top,  which  is  the  lid, 
being  stuffed  with  wool  to  form  a  soft  seat.  It  makes  a 
very  roomy  receptacle  for  hats,  woollen  garments,  and  other 
things.  If  neatly  and  prettily  covered  it  is  a  charming 
addition  to  a  room. 

Boxes,  travelling. — Every  one  should  travel  with  neat 
Foi*  ^  gentleman  a  portmanteau,  Gladstone,  and 
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hat-box  are  generally  enough.  J\.  lady  will  require  a  good 
sized  dress-basket ;  they  are  light,  hold  dresses  and  small 
things.  A  second  box  for  linen  and  heavier  things,  such 
as  a  cabin-trunk,  or  Lippold’s  compressed  cane  trunk,  or 
anything  of  that  description.  A  hat-box,  and  dressing- 
bag,  which,  if  they  contain  valuables,  should  be  under  her 
own  eye. 

Brain  Work. — Many  in  these  days  of  rush  and  ardent 
desire  to  grow  rich  overwork  their  brains.  Nowadays  both 
men  and  women  are  more  dependent  upon  their  brains 
than  they  were  in  olden  times. 

The  brain,  if  worked  at  a  high  pressure,  must  have 
recreation ;  it  cannot  bear  the  strain  for  ever.  We  must 
remember  that  the  brain  is  a  composite  organ,  and  that 
each  portion  thereof  has  its  own  particular  and  peculiar 
duties  to  perform,  therefore  the  overstraining  of  one  region 
of  it  must  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  whole.  The 
cure  is  recreation,  with  a  fair  amount  of  light,  wholesome 
food,  but  the  recreation  must  be  judicious,  not  overdone. 

Brass,  to  clean. — Mix  together  into  a  paste  lemon-juice 
and  whitening,  rub  in  with  a  bit  of  flannel,  then  with  an 
old  leather  rub  well  until  all  stains  are  gone.  Polish  with 
a  selvyt.  Nothing  is  better  than  Globe  polish  rubbed  on 
with  flannel,  and  polished  with  a  dry  cloth  or  leather ;  it 
cleans  kettles,  stair-rods,  door-handles,  etc.,  betj^r  than  any 
other  polish. 

Door  and  shop-plates — These  will  not  tarnish  so 
quickly  when  exposed  to  wet  and  damp  if  they  are  very 
lightl^^  rubbed  over  with  vaseline  after  polishing. 

Embossed  brass,  to  clean. — Shred  some  common  yellow 
.soap,  and  make  it  into  a  lather  with  a  pint  of  boiling  water, 
add  I  teaspoonful  of  Scrubb’s  ammonia,  wash  the  brass 
in  this,  brushing  with  a  stiff  nail-brush,  wipe  quite  dry 
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Brass  — continufd. 

with  a  soft  cloth,  and  polish  with  a  rough  flannel  pad 
and  selvyt. 

Stains  on. — A  little  salt  and  vinegar  or  lemon-juice 
will  generally  remove  them  ;  or  bath-brick  powdered  and 
mixed  with  paraffin  ;  rub  and  polish  well  after. 

Brass  tra  ys,  to  polish. — Rub  them  all  over  with  pieces 
of  cut  lemon,  and  polish  well  with  selvyt,  or  clean,  soft 
leather. 

Breath,  sweet. — The  breath  of  health  -should  be  perfectly 
sweet,  and  devoid  of  smell.  Bad  teeth  will  make  the  breath 
disagreeable ;  not  cleaning  the  teeth  properly  will  have  the 
same  effect.  If  some  of  the  teeth  are  false,  they  should 
be  well  cleaned  twice  a  day.  Too  much  smoking  will  also 
cause  a  disagreeable  odour ;  also  it  may  proceed  from  too 
frequent  use  of  strong  drinks,  too  rich  living,  etc.  If 
caused  by  indigestion,  a  dose  of  aperient  mineral  water  is 
useful,  or  a  little  bi-carbonate  of  soda  in  a  wineglass  of 
water.  Soda  and  mint  tabloids  are  recommended,  two  or 
three  a  day.  Try  a  mouth-wash  of  lo  drops  of  tincture 
of  myrrh  and  of  camphor,  or  a  few  drops  of  Condy’s  fluid  in 
a  tumbler  of  water,  wash  the  mouth  with  it  from  time  to 
time.  Bad  breath  may  come  from  disease,  such  as  cancer, 
which  nothing  can  cure  effectually.  Orris  root  lozenges 
or  tooth-powder  will  help  to  hide  a  disagreeable  smell. 
Now  we  have  Odol,  more  perfect  than  any  other  wash,  for 
sweetening  the  breath. 

Briquettes.  —  These  are  made  of  wet  coal-dust  formed 
into  blocks  ;  they  are  inexpensive  and  economical,  and  are 
made  from  good  coal.  If  you  are  out,  and  not  using  the 
room  for  some  hours,  place  one  on  the  burning  embers,  and 
on  returning  break  it  up,  and  a  cheerful  blaze  will  welcome 
you.  They  are  also  very  useful  in  keeping  up  a  fire  at 
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night,  in  a  sick-room  or  kitchens,  and  will  help  to  lessen 
the  coal-bill. 

Brushes,  brooms. —  If  brooms  are  to  sweep  clean  they 
must  not  be  full  of  dust,  threads,  and  hairs ;  they  can  be 
washed  when  dirty.  To  2  quarts  of  lukewarm  water  add 
4  tablespoonfuls  of  Scrubb’s  ammonia ;  stand  the  brushes 
in  this  for  half  an  hour,  bristles  down,  rinse  in  cold  water, 
and  hang  in  a  cool  place  to  dry.  Any  house  brushes 
may  be  washed  in  this  or  in  warm  water  and  soap-suds ; 
the  soap-suds  toughen  the  bristles. 

Hair.  —  All  hair  brushes  should  be  washed  once  a 
week,  or  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  Add  a  tablespoonful 
of  Scrubb’s  ammonia  to  a  quart  of  soft  hot  water  in  a 
bowl  wide  enough  to  admit  a  brush  ;  comb  all  hairs  out 
of  the  brushes,  then  keep  dipping  them,  bristles  downwards, 
up  and  down  in  the  water ;  the  backs  must  not  get  wet. 
When  quite  clean,  rinse  them  in  clear,  soft  water,  quite 
cold,  stand  them  in  the  sun  to  dry,  or  near  a  bright  fire ; 
let  them  dry  quickly.  Some  use  a  little  soda  instead  of 
ammonia,  but  it  is  apt  to  turn  the  bristles  yellow.  Borax 
is  also  very  good.  Metallic  hair  brushes  are  cleaned  with 
flour,  then  shake  well.  Combs  are  spoilt  by  being  washed, 
but  small  brushes  can  be  bought  to  clean  them  with. 

Tooth. — Never  select  a  very  hard  one,  only  moderately 
so,  and  the  bristles  not  too  close  together.  Tooth  brushes 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air,  not  shut  down  under  a  lid. 
The  best  are  the  cheapest.  If  the  bristles  come  out,  or 
get  worn  down,  put  it  away  and  buy  a  new  one. 

Various. — Every  description  can  now  be  bought,  and 
in  every  house  now  we  should  find  the  carpet  brush,  the 
broom,  banister,  two  dusting  brushes,  flue,  shoe  (set  of 
three),  stove  (set  of  three),  scrubbing,  sweeps,  bottle-mop, 
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furniture  brush,  plate  ditto,  decanter  and  lamp  -  chimney 
brushes,  dish  and  saucepan  brushes,  and  hearth  brushes. 

Brushing  Clothes. — All  clothes  should  be  carefully 
brushed  before  being  put  away.  If  put  away  clean  and 
neat,  they  will  come  out  looking  clean  and  bright,  but  if 
left  with  dust  in  them,  it  will  stick  and  mar  their  future 
appearance.  The  best  brushes  for  this  purpose  are  made 
of  vegetable  twigs,  and  are  known  as  “  whisks,”  and  are 
superior  to  bristles  for  removing  dust  and  mud  spots.  Such 
brushes  are  used  by  tailors ;  the  hint  should  be  taken,  and 
one  kept  in  every  house.  In  some  houses  a  good  clothes 
brush  is  not  always  to  be  found  ;  in  good  houses  in  Germany, 
a  case  of  brushes  is  found  in  the  bedrooms  containing  clothes- 
brush,  button-hook,  shoe-horn,  etc. 

Burns,  remedy  for. — Mix  together  equal  parts  of  linseed 
oil  and  lime  water ;  shake  till  quite  mixed,  and  keep  bottled 
tight  for  use.  Spread  on  soft  lint  or  linen,  and  apply ;  cover 
with  cotton-wool  or  thick  lint  to  keep  out  the  air.  It  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  or  it  will  tear  the  wound. 

Cotton-wool,  pure  and  simple*  is  good  for  burns  where  the 
skin  is  hardly  broken  ;  all  air  must  be  kept  out,  or  it  will 
increase  the  pain.  See  Accidents. 

Burnt  Milk. — If  the  milk  catches,  take  the  pan  at  once 
off  the  fire,  and  put  it  for  a  few  minutes  into  a  pan  of  quite 
cold  water,  then  pour  it  into  a  clean  vessel. 

Butler’s  Pantry. — Every  house  does  not  possess  this 
useful  little  apartment ;  it  is  fitted  with  a  sink  for  washing 
up  the  dining-room  silver,  glass,  china,  etc.,  has  hot  and 
cold  water  taps,  and  cupboards  for  silver,  china,  glass,  etc. 
If  used  by  a  butler  or  a  parlour-maid  it  is  equally  convenient, 
and  prevents  the  kitchen  being  filled  with  the  things  that  do 
not  belong  to  it. 
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Butter,  to  sweeten. — Mix  with  a  quart  of  cold  water 
I  tablespoonful  of  soda  and  two  of  salt,  add  about  i  lb.  of  the 
butter,  put  in  a  clean  saucepan  and  bring  it  to  boiling  point. 
Pour  into  a  clean  basin,  and  leave  till  cold.  Take  the  butter 
off  the  liquid  and  use  for  cooking.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of 
borax  would  answer  instead  of  soda,  and  would  not  taste 
at  all. 

Butterflies.— Collecting  these  and  moths  is  a  good  hobby 
and  a  healthy  exercise  for  young  people.  It  teaches  them  not 
only  to  notice  the  winged  creatures,  but  also  the  trees  and 
wild  flowers  they  frequent.  Simply  squeezing  them  on  the 
thorax  below  the  wings  destroys  life  without  pain,  and  does 
not  spoil  the  wings.  Another  way  is  with  chloroform,  but 
this  is  not  safe  for  juveniles  to  handle  alone. 
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CAB  REGULATIONS.  —  A  cab,  if  taken  by  distance, 
is  IS,  not  exceeding  2  miles;  for  each  mile,  or  part  of  a 
mile,  beyond  the  two,  6d.  a  mile.  A  four-wheeled  cab,  if 
hired  by  time  for  one  hour  or  less,  is  2s. ;  beyond  the  hour  it 
is  6d.  for  each  fifteen  minutes  or  under.  A  two-wheeled  cab 
hired  by  time  is  2s.  6d.  the  hour  or  under,  and  for  each  extra 
fifteen  minutes  8d.  There  are  also  extra  payments  :  for  each 
outside  package,  2d. ;  for  each  person  above  two,  6d.  extra  ; 
for  waiting,  6d.  and  8d.  respectively  for  every  fifteen  minutes. 

Camphor. — The  essence  of  camphor  is  good  for  some 
kinds  of  diarrhoea,  dose  is  3  drops  on  sugar  every  fifteen 
minutes.  It  is  useful  in  many  cases  of  the  kind,  and  is 
always  a  safe  remedy  to  begin  with. 

Camphor  pilules  can  be  taken  for  colds  and  shivering, 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  Camphor  must  be  used  carefully, 
as  in  too  large  doses  it  becomes  a  poison.  It  is  purifying, 
and  a  pilule  kept  in  the  mouth  whilst  visiting  infectious 
cases  of  illness  may  prevent  the  complaint  being  caught. 
Camphor  tablets  and  in  the  lump  are  useful  to  put  amongst 
clothes  to  keep  away  moths  and  insects. 

Cane-seated  Chairs. — If  the  canes  are  soft  and  limp 
but  not  broken,  wash  them  well  in  hot  water  with  a  little 
soda  in  it,  and  put  them  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry  ;  this 
will  tighten  them.  • 
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Candles. — In  towns  candles  are  now  little  used,  for  gas 
and  electric  light  are  much  brighter,  but  in  the  country  a 
large  amount  are  still  in  use ;  this  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  several  firms  which  still  manufacture  them.  Price’s  and 
Field’s  candles  are  perhaps  the  best.  Wax  light,  where  it 
can  be  had  in  sufficient  amount,  is  unrivalled  for  softness  ; 
it  certainly  is  far  better  than  gas  in  a  ball-room.  Candles 
are  still  greatly  used  in  bedrooms,  many  people  objecting 
to  any  other  kind  of  light  there.  For  carrying  about. 
Price’s  dropless  candles  can’t  be  beaten.  If  a  cheap  candle 
is  wanted  for  standing  in  a  room,  the  crystal  paraffin  candle 
can  be  recommended.  Night-lights  are  a  great  blessing  in 
time  of  sickness,  or  for  nervous  people  and  children  who 
dislike  being  in  the  dark.  There  are  many  kinds,  perhaps 
the  best  are  the  “  Pyramid,”  Price’s  New  Patent,  and  the 
“  Gouda,”  whose  stearine  candles  can  also  be  recommended. 

Carbolic. — See  Disinfectants. 

Carpets. — Turkey,  Brussels,  Axminster  are  some  of  the 
best,  but  now  Indian  carpets,  rugs,  and  squares  are  more 
used,  being  more  free  from  dust,  and  easier  to  take  up.  In 
furnishing  a  new  house  some  like  all  the  bedrooms,  stair, 
and  landing  carpets  to  be  the  same,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
choice.  Self-coloured  felt  looks  well  ;  is  warm  and  very 
durable. 

Care  of. — Don’t  brush  a  new  carpet  every  day  with 
a  hard  brush,  use  a  softer  one  alternate  days;  occasion¬ 
ally  wipe  it  over  with  a  flannel  wrung  out  of  warm  water ; 
a  very  little  Scrubb’s  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  water. 
When  cleaning  the  room,  sprinkle  the  carpet  with  a  few 
damp  tea-leaves,  or  damp  bits  of  newspaper,  or  it  may  be 
sponged  with  salt  and  water,  not  made  wet,  and  rubbed 
well  with  a  clean  cloth  after.  If  carpets  are  under  beds, 
they  should  be  wiped  periodically  with  salt  and  water,  it 
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Carpets — continued. 

will  keep  fleas  away,  and  these  increase  if  there  are  dogs 
in  the  house. 

Grease  on.  —  Use  Propert’s  Cloth  Ball,  rub  on  well 
and  leave  for  a  few  hours,  brush  and  rub  off  with  a  dry 
cloth.  A  piece  of  brown  paper  and  a  very  hot  iron  will 
take  out  grease.  Put  the  paper  over  the  grease,  and  hold 
the  hot  iron  on,  repeat  once  or  twice,  using  a  clean  part 
of  the  paper,  then  rub  with  a  cloth. 

Moth  in. — If  the  moths  lay  eggs  under  the  carpet 
fold  a  wet  cloth  under  and  over  it,  and  press  it  with  a  very 
hot  iron,  then  turn  the  carpet  back  and  wash  all  under 
and  round  the  edges  with  strong  carbolic  soap  and  water ; 
alum  water  is  also  good. 

Carving,  wood. — A  very  delightful  amusement  for  those 
whose  taste  lies  that  way  ;  it  may  also  greatly  help  to  improve 
and  beautify  a  house. 

Joints  of  meat. — Should  always  be  cut  neatly  and 
with  care,  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of  common-sense, 
also  experience.  If  servants  have  to  carve,  they  should 
be  taught,  so  that  the  meat  is  not  mangled  or  wasted 
which  it  frequently  is.  See  Cooking,  for  examples  of  carving. 

Caterpillars,  07t  fruit  trees. — Take  2  or  3  oz.  of  powdered 
alum,  mix  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  apply  with  a  syringe. 

Cedar-dust.  — Sprinkle  this  over  the  kitchen  stove  if 
there  is  any  smell  of  cooking,  such  as  burnt  milk,  cabbages 
boiling,  or  fat  spilt  over.  It  can  be  bought  at  the  Stores, 
and  is  very  cheap. 

Cement,  diamond.  —  i  oz.  of  gum  mastic  dissolved  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  mixed  with  isinglass  melted  in  brandy, 
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and  ^  oz.  of  gum  ammoniac.  Isinglass  and  spirits  of  wine 
alone  make  a  very  good  transparent  glue ;  useful  in  mending 
glass.  One  of  the  very  best  cements  out  is  “  Seccotine  ” ; 
it  is  superior  to  all  others,  and  will  join  everything.  For 
joining  india-rubber  a  solution  made  on  purpose  can  be 
bought  at  india-rubber  shops  and  at  the  Stores. 

Chains  and  Brooches,  to  clean. — For  gold  chains,  etc., 
take  hot  water,  Hudson’s  powdered  soap,  and  with  an  old 
nailbrush  or  a  hard  toothbrush,  scrub  the  gold  articles  well. 
Rinse  well  in  clean,  cold  water,  shake,  and  put  wet  into  a  bag 
of  boxwood  sawdust ;  this  can  be  procured  from  all  engravers. 
Some  use  bran,  but  it  is  not  as  good.  Leave  till  dry. 

I 

Chairs. — Don’t  spoil  the  look  of  a  drawing-room  by 
I  putting  a  stiff  set  of  chairs  into  it,  like  a  dining-room,  but 
!  have  many  different  ones  to  suit  the  comfort  of  all.  Boudoirs 
should  only  have  pretty,  low  easy  chairs.  In  all  bedrooms 
1  have  one  or  two  comfortable  chairs  according  to  the  size  of 
:  the  room.  The  basket-chairs  with  cushions  are  very  light, 
comfortable,  and  cheap,  but  they  are  very  irritating  to  have 
in  a  sick-room,  or  even  where  a  person  is  nervous,  as  they 
crack  when  used,  and  even  long  after ;  rush  chairs  are  better 
in  this  respect. 

Chamois  Leathers,  to  wash. — Have  soft  water,  with 
soap  in  it  to  form  a  lather,  add  a  little  soda  or  borax ;  shake 
them  about  well  in  the  water,  don’t  rub  them  much.  Rinse 
well  in  cold  water,  then  shake  out  as  much  water  as  possible, 
pull  them  out  well,  lay  them  flat,  and  partly  dry  them.  Next 
pull  them  through  the  hands  well  three  or  four  times,  lay 
flat,  and  let  them  dry  more ;  repeat  this  process  so  that  they 
do  not  dry  stiff  and  hard. 

Charcoal. — This  is  used  as  a  disinfectant ;  put  a  little  in 
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a  saucer  in  a  safe  where  meat  is  kept,  it  sweetens  it,  at  least 
it  acts  as  a  sponge  and  absorbs  impure  gases,  but  it  does 
not  go  into  nooks  and  corners  as  a  disinfectant  does.  Some 
people  take  it  as  a  medicine,  and  in  biscuits  for  dyspepsia ; 
also  it  is  good  in  lozenges  to  purify  the  breath. 

Charity. — It  is  best  to  set  a  portion  of  the  yearly  income 
apart  for  this.  Not  money  alone  is  meant  by  charity,  but 
time,  help,  and  sympathy.  No  one  should  live  only  for 
themselves,  if  they  do  they  will  grow  mean,  small,  and 
narrow,  and  lose  the  power  of  wishing  to  make  others  happy. 

Cheerfulness  at  Meals. — It  is  a  fact  that  food  digests 
better  if  the  individual  is  in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind.  People 
who  are  worried  can’t  eat  a  good  dinner ;  bad  news  takes 
away  the  appetite. 

Cheese,  to  destroy  mites  in. — Brush  the  cheese  well 
first  with  a  clean  brush,  then  put  it  in  a  tub  and  pour  over 
.  it  enough  boiling  water  to  cover  it,  then  leave  it  for  two 
minutes,  take  it  out,  and  shake  off  all  the  water  and  let 
it  dry.  A  little  hot  beer  mixed  with  the  water  is  an 
improvement. 

Chilblains  and  Chapped  Hands.— Always  use  soft  water 
to  wash  the  hands  and  feet  in  ;  if  it  can’t  be  had,  put  in  a 
little  Scrubb’s  ammonia  or  borax.  If  the  hands  and  feet  are 
cold,  use  friction  to  warm  them  ;  heating  them  by  the  fire  will 
only  increase  chilblains.  Warm  wash-leather  boots  and 
gloves  should  be  worn  at  night  before  chilblains  get  bad,  it 
will  prevent  them  coming ;  these  can  be  made  at  home.  To 
rub  into  them  take  i  part  spirits  of  wine,  5  parts  spirits  of 
rosemary,  and  \  oz.  of  soap  liniment,  mixed  together;  this 
is  only  for  unbroken  places.  Camphor  ball  or  cream 
emollient  are  both  good  for  chapped  hands.  Iodine  cream 
is  good  for  unbroken  chilblains, 
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j  Chilblains,  remarks  on, — When  these  are  bad  they  prove 
1  that  the  health  of  those  who  are  suffering  from  them  is  not 
what  it  should  be ;  they  are  requiring  good  food  and  outdoor 
exercise — riding,  bicycling,  or  anything  to  improve  circulation. 
They  should  have  a  good  breakfast,  and  not  be  made  to 
wait  long  for  it,  porridge,  milk,  eggs  and  bacon,  not  only 
I  bread-and-butter,  should  be  provided.  They  should  not  have 
I  to  sit  in  a  cold  fireless  room  to  work,  and  they  should  not 
go  too  long  without  food.  Cod-liver  oil,  maltine,  and  Fellow’s 
hypophosphites  are  beneficial  to  take. 

.  Broken,  treatment  for. — If  very  bad,  they  should 

I  be  first  poulticed,  and  then  bathed  with  glycerine,  rose¬ 
water  and  tincture  of  myrrh,  mixed  in  equal  quantities. 
For  chilblains  not  broken,  have  i  oz.  of  purest  glycerine 
and  30  drops  of  iodine  and  opium  ;  a  chemist  should  make 
$  this  up. 

Children. — There  are  two  things  that  all  children  should 
^  be  taught  from  their  very  infancy  —  to  be  obedient  and 
I  truthful.  These  two  form  foundation  notes,  on  which  most 
3  other  points  can  be  easily  taught. 

The  room  selected  for  a  nursery  should  be  large  and 
1  airy,  looking  south.  Put  pretty  paper  and  good  pictures 
and  photos  on  the  walls.  Pictures  teach  children  a  great 
deal.  Have  a  cork  carpet  and  a  high  fender.  Have  a 
thermometer  in  the  room,  and  keep  the  temperature  as  near 
60°  as  possible.  Have  two  or  three  cupboards,  one  for 
'  nursery  tea,  china,  etc.,  and  one  where  the  children  may 
.  keep  any  old  things  they  like,  and  a  third  with  shelves  for 
the  best  toys,  to  come  out  on  rainy  and  wet  days.  A  large 
sofa  is  useful  for  children  to  lie  down  on  if  they  don’t  feel 
)  well,  some  small  chairs,  and  high  ones  to  sit  on  at  table. 

A  crawling  rug  for  baby,  a  rocking  chair  and  a  footstool  for 
:  nurse,  also  a  rocking-horse  and  a  doll’s  house ;  the  latter  only 
I  to  be  played  with  occasionally,  or  as  a  treat  for  Sundays. 
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Don’t  get  into  the  habit  of  giving  children  much  aperient 
medicine.  Fruit,  vegetables,  fat  of  some  kind,  salt  in  their 
food,  treacle  and  barley  water  are  all  important  articles  of 
food  for  the  prevention  of  constipation.  ^  An  orange  or  ripe 
pear  is  good  before  breakfast  for  children  of  three  years  and 
over.  They  should  have  stewed  fruit  every  day.  Some 
children  dislike  the  fat  of  meat,  they  may  have  bread  and 
butter,  boiled  suet  pudding,  etc.,  instead.  Salt  promotes 
digestion,  and  also  helps  to  prevent  intestinal  worms.  A 
simple  preparation  of  figs  is  good.  Put  ^  lb  in  a  shallow 
dish,  cover  with  salad  oil,  prod  with  a  fork  and  leave  them 
for  twelve  hours  ;  give  one  or  two  at  bed-time.  Barley  water 
to  drink  is  very  good.  No  new  bread  or  buns  should  be 
allowed.  Tea  is  not  good  for  children  ;  cocoa  made  with 
milk  and  water  is  much  better.  Exercise  is  most  necessary, 
and  rubbing  round  the  abdomen,  up  the  right  side,  and 
down  the  left,  for  five  minutes  every  morning,  has  a  good 
effect. 

Cod-liver  oil  or  perfectly  pure  salad  oil,  a  teaspoonful 
after  a  meal,  is  of  benefit. 

Diarrhoea,  the  opposite  to  constipation,  requires  different 
treatment.  Two  great  points  are,  proper  food  and  no  ex¬ 
posure  to  cold.  No  vegetables  or  fruit,  only  well -boiled 
bread  and  milk,  rice  boiled  in  milk,  arrowroot,  tapioca,  and 
semolina.  Isinglass  is  of  the  greatest  value :  get  the  very 
best  and  use  it  dissolved  in  milk  or  added  to  an  arrowroot 
mould.  The  food  must  be  just  warm,  and  always  boil  all 
the  milk  first.  A  little  aromatic  chalk-powder,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  in  a  wineglassful  of  water,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil 
are  sometimes  given  with  benefit.  Warm  clothing  and 
flannel  bandages  round  the  bowels  are  necessary.  Rest  in 
bed  will  often  cure  an  attack.  Some  people  think  that  they 
make  children  happy  by  spoiling  and  indulging  them.  It  is 
a  great  mistake,  as  they  will  grow  up  selfish,  thoughtless, 
disagreeable  and  disliked. 
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Children  pick  up  habits  very  quickly,  and  should  not 
have  a  nurse  who  squints,  or  has  any  tricks  of  manner,  and 
they  should  not  be  with  people  suffering  from  St  Vitus’ 
Dance,  as  it  is  catching.  Never  allow  children  to  remain 
in  a  room  where  their  elders  are  talking  business,  or  things 
they  don’t  wish  repeated,  about  servants  in  the  house,  or 
of  robbers  and  dangers.  Children  carry  away  with  them 
far  more  than  their  elders  imagine. 

,  Don’t  give  children  painted  toys,  and  don’t  keep  dirty 
.  clothes  in  the  nursery.  Don^t  put  baby  to  bed  on  a  damp 
day  without  first  airing  the  sheets  and  night  things. 

For  a  baby,  regularity,  quiet,  and  fresh  air  are  the  things 
to  make  it  strong.  The  bath  should  be  very  warm,  as  it 
soon  cools  with  splashing.  Always  wash  bal^s  mouth 
twice  every  day  from  the  very  first  with  a  clean  piece  of 
linen  and  cold  water.  Delicate  children  can’t  always  lake 
milk  ;  try  it  peptonised. 

Baked  flour  or  bread  jelly  mixed  with  milk  and  a  little 
:  sugar  are  both  useful ;  also  Mellin’s  and  other  foods.  Small 
.  children  should  have  twelve  hours’  sleep.  If  the  baby  cries 
i  in  the  bath,  try  some  way  to  amuse  it,  a  cork  bobbing  about, 
or  a  little  boat  or  doll ;  once  break  it  of  the  habit  of  crying 
and  all  will  be  well.  A  child  should  not  sleep  with  its 
mother  in  the  same  bed,  it  may  be  suffocated,  and  it  breathes 
I  hot  impure  air.  Don’t  punish  a  child  when  it  confesses  a 
I  fault,  as  this  makes  it  frightened  to  tell  the  truth  ;  show  him 
.  you  are  sorry  he  did  wrong. 

If  a  child  wakes  up  frightened  at  night,  it  is  generally  a 
sign  that  his  stomach  is  out  of  order.  If  you  think  a  child 
is  starting  an  infectious  complaint,  remove  it  at  once  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  other  children.  As  a  rule,  chicken- 
pox  will  require  no  medicine,  only  keep  warm  till  the  spots 
have  gone.  Don’t  allow  the  heads  to  be  scratched  off  the 
:  spots ;  but  if  they  are  broken,  put  on  a  little  vaseline.  A 
warm  bath  is  the  best  thing  for  convulsions,  A  good  thing 
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for  a  child’s  toothache  is  a  little  cotton-wool  soaked  in  oil 
of  cloves,  or  peppermint,  and  put  on  to  the  tooth.  Never 
put  plain  mustard  poultices  on  young  children  ;  linseed  with 
a  little  mustard  sprinkled  on  is  better,  and  does  not  irritate. 
Measles  begin  with  a  bad  cold,  eyes  red  and  watery,  a  cough 
and  sneezing.  The  rash  begins  first  on  the  face  and  round 
the  neck,  and  goes  gradually  down  to  the  feet.  Take  great 
care  of  cold,  and  keep  the  child  in  bed.  Marigold  tea  is  good 
if  the  rash  does  not  come  out  well.  Sponge  the  face  and 
hands  well  with  tepid  water,  give  oranges  and  barley  water 
with  lemon  and  sugar  in  it.  If  a  child  has  whooping-cough 
keep  to  the  house  at  first,  and  only  allow  out  on  warm  days, 
not  in  an  east  wind.  If  it  starts  in  the  autumn,  the  cough 
will  last  all  the  winter.  Some  children  suffer  with  it  much 
more  than  others ;  wear  plenty  of  flannel  on  the  chest  and 
back,  give  good  light  food,  and  rub  thrice  a  day  with 
Roches’  embrocation. 

Chimneys  on  Fire. — Stop  the  draught  ascending  from 
the  fireplace,  throw  wet  salt  on  the  fire,  and  fix  tightly  in 
front  of  the  fireplace  a  piece  of  old  carpet  soaked  in  water. 
If  there  is  a  damper  in  the  chimney  close  it.  This  will  either 
put  the  fire  out,  or  greatly  reduce  it.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
thrown  on  the  fire  before  the  carpet  is  put  in  front  helps  to 
extinguish  it. 

Chimney  Sweeping. — In  the  country  this  should  be 
attended  to  twice  every  year,  in  towns  more  frequently. 
Chimney  cleaners  are  now  sold  at  the  Stores,  these  are  put 
on  to  a  red  coal  fire  and  left  to  burn  ;  they  take  the  soot  up 
the  chimney.  Hoult’s  Chemical  Cleaner  can  be  got  at  the 
cost  of  6d.  from  the  Unique  Manufacturing  Co.,  12  Ship  Hill, 
Rotherham,  and  they  can  be  bought  at  the  Stores. 

China. — The  value  of  china  depends  much  upon  its  being 
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very  thin  and  transparent,  also  upon  the  marks  on  it.  Some 
is  most  lovely,  and  very  valuable,  and  sells  for  very  large 
sums.  The  useful  china  is  what  we  shall  chiefly  treat  of. 
For  instance,  very  lovely  little  cups  can  be  bought  for  coffee 
after  dinner.  Cups  fitted  into  saucers  are  very  useful  for 
invalids.  The  white  fluted  china  is  the  cleanest  and  very 
smart  with  its  gold  handles  for  ordinary  use.  Spots  may  be 
got  off  china  by  washing  in  warm  water  and  soap,  rub  with 
flannel,  and  put  a  little  soda  or  borax  into  the  water ;  never 
have  anything  gritty  in  the  water,  as  it  will  take  off  the  glaze. 
Wash  all  round  the  handles  with  a  small  mop,  and  inside 
cups  well.  Milk  jugs  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  or  they 
will  get  a  sour  odour.  Don’t  put  soda  in  the  water  if  the 
china  has  gold  on  it,  as  it  will  wear  it  off ;  borax  is  safer. 

If  good  and  expensive  china  is  much  gilded  and  painted, 
it  must  not  be  rubbed,  rinse  it  in  warm  water,  then  in  cold 
and  leave  to  drain,  then  wipe  carefully  with  a  clean  soft  cloth. 
Good  gilded  plates  and  saucers  should  have  tissue  paper 
between  them,  and  the  cups  and  jugs  should  hang  on  nails 
round  a  dry  cupboard  ;  damp  will  always  tarnish  gilding, 
therefore  keep  the  best  china  in  a  dry  place. 

Chloral. — See  Medicines. 

Chlorodyne. — See  Medicines. 

Chocolate. — Really  is  an  improved  kind  of  cocoa.  The 
nibs  of  the  cocoa  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  the  best  used 
for  chocolate,  mixed  with  sugar  and  vanilla.  The  richness 
of  it  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  amount  of  vanilla  put 
in.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  ingredients  and  one  of  the  most 
expensive.  Chocolate  to  drink  should  be  made  in  a  chocolate 
mill,  allow  about  \  oz.  chocolate  for  each  person,  a  |  pint  of 
water,  and  the  same  of  milk.  Boil  the  milk  and  the  water 
together,  scrape  the  chocolate  into  the  pot  and  pour  the 
boiling  liquid  over,  put  it  on  the  hot  stove  till  it  froths,  and 
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then  serve.  There  are  very  many  makes  of  chocolate  and 
cocoa,  also  very  delicious  sweetmeats  are  made.  The  plain 
cakes  of  chocolate,  Fry’s,  Suchard’s,  Cadbury’s,  Warren’s, 
and  many  more  are  very  nourishing  and  wholesome ;  a  cake 
or  two  carried  by  tourists,  cyclists,  etc.,  is  very  useful,  as  it 
keeps  off  faintness  when  they  have  no  other  food.  Most 
cocoas  are  better  boiled  with  milk  for  drinking ;  some  prefer 
cocoa-nibs.. 

Choking  from  Food. — If  the  food  gets  into  the  air- 
passage  the  child  may  be  inverted,  and  its  back  violently 
slapped,  but  this  will  not  always  dislodge  it.  The  obstacle 
may  be  pulled  out  by  means  of  two  fingers  inserted,  but 
it  must  be  done  instantly,  no  hesitation.  If  a  substance  like 
a  sixpence,  half-sovereign,  nail,  etc.,  passes  into  the  stomach, 
feed  the  patient  on  porridge,  suet  pudding,  gruel,  etc.,  till  the 
substance  has  passed  away.  If  a  fish-bone  sticks  in  the 
throat,  well-masticated  bread  will  sometimes  remove  it,  or 
the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg  ;  if  these  do  no  good,  apply  to  a  doctor. 

Clocks. — Always  have  one  or  two  good  timepieces  in  a 
house,  otherwise  things  cannot  go  punctually,  and  no  one 
will  be  in  time  for  business,  school,  or  meals.  An  unpunctual 
household  generally  leads  to  chaos,  everything  out  of  time 
and  place.  Clocks  should  be  wound  up  regularly,  kept  free 
from  dust,  and  cleaned  when  they  require  it. 

Clothing  — Dress. 

Clubs- — These  are  most  numerous  and  various,  cats,  dogs, 
all  kinds  of  sporting  clubs  (which  will  be  dealt  with  among 
sports,  games,  etc.),  gentlemen’s  clubs,  ladies’  (these  have  now 
become  very  fashionable,  chiefly  in  London,  but  increasing 
elsewhere).  A  lady  coming  up  to  London  for  a  few  days  now 
goes  to  her  club.  Many  of  them  have  bedrooms  which 
mem.bers  can  use  for  a  few  nights  at  a  time. 
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Clubs,  Principal,  in  London,  for  Gentleman  only — 


NAME 

Albemarle 

Alexandra 

Alpine  .... 
Army  and  Navy 
Arthur's  .... 

Arts . 

Athenteum 

Bachelors 

Boodles  .... 
Brook’s  .... 
Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Carlton  .... 
City  Carlton 
City  Liberal 
City  of  London 
Conservative  . 
Constitutional  . 

Devonshire 

East  India  United  Service 
Garrick  .... 
Gresham  .... 
Grosvenor 

Guards  .... 
Junior  Army  and  Navy  . 
Junior  Athenmum  . 

J  unior  Carlton  . 

Junior  Conservative 
Junior  Constitutional 
Junior  United  Service 
Kennel  .... 
Law  Society  . 

Marlborough  . 

National  .... 
National  Liberal 
National  Sporting  . 

Naval  and  Military  . 

New  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
New  University 
New  Club 

Oriental  .... 


ADDRESS 

13  Albemarle  Street.  W. 

12  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 

23  Savile  Row,  W. 

36  Pall  Mall,  W. 

69  St  James’  Street,  W. 

40  Dover  Street,  W. 

107  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

8  Hamilton  Place,  W. 

28  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 

60  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 

1 7  Savile  Row,  W. 

94  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

24  St  Swithin’s  Lane,  E.C. 
Walbrook  Street,  E.C. 

19  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

74  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 
Northumberland  Avenue. 

50  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 

16  St  James’  Square. 

15  Garrick  Street,  W.C. 

I  Gresham  Place,  E.C. 

135  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

70  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

10  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 

1 16  Piccadilly. 

30  Pall  Mall. 

43  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
loi  Piccadilly. 

I I  Charles  Street,  St  James’. 
7  Grafton  Street,  W. 

103  Chancery  Lane. 

52  Pall  Mall. 

I  Whitehall  Gardens. 
Whitehall  Place,  S.W. 
Covent  Garden. 

94  Piccadilly. 

68  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

57  St  James’  Street. 

4  Grafton  Street,  W. 

18  Hanover  Square. 
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Clubs,  Principal,  in  London,  for  Gentleman  only — continued. 


name  address 


Orleans  .... 

.  29  King  Street,  St  James’  Street. 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  . 

.  71  Pall  Mall. 

Press  .... 

.  7  Wine  Office  Court,  E.C. 

Primrose 

.  4  Park  Place,  St  James’. 

Raleigh  .... 

16  Regent  Street,  S.W. 

Reform  .... 

.  104  Pall  Mall. 

Royal  London  Yacht 

.  2  Savile  Row,  W. 

Royal  Thames  Yacht 

.  7  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

St  George’s  Chess  . 

.  87  St  James’  Street,  S.W. 

St  James’ 

.  106  Piccadilly. 

St  Stephen’s 

.  I  Bridge  Street,  Westminster. 

Savile  .... 

.  107  Piccadilly,  W. 

Savage,  The  . 

.  6  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.C. 

Sports,  The 

.  St  James’  Square,  S.W. 

Thatched  House 

.  86  St  James’  Street. 

Travellers 

.  106  Pall  Mall. 

Turf  .... 

.  85  Piccadilly. 

Union  .... 

.  Trafalgar  Square. 

United  Service 

.  116  Pall  Mall. 

United  University  . 

.  I  Suffolk  Street,  S.W. 

Wellington 

.  I  Grosvenor  Place. 

White’s  .... 

.  37  St  James’  Street. 

Whitehall 

.  47  Parliament  Street. 

Windham 

.  13  St  James’  Square. 

Clubs,  Ladies,  and  Mixed — 

Albemarle,  Mixed,  i8  Albemarle  Street,  W.  Subscription,  5 
guineas.  Entrance,  5  guineas. 

Alexandra,  Ladies,  12  Grosvenor  Street.  Subscription,  5  guineas  ; 

town  members,  4  guineas.  Secretary,  Miss  E.  Boyd. 

Bath,  Mixed,  34  Dover  Street.  Subscription,  Gentlemen,  town, 
10  guineas  ;  country,  6  guineas  ;  Ladies,  7  guineas.  Entrance, 
Gentlemen,  15  guineas  ;  Ladies,  5  guineas.  For  Swimming. 

Bee  Club,  19  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Entrance  Fee,  ss. ; 

Subscription,  ;^i,  8s.  Secretarj^,  Miss  Lilian  Eaton. 

Beechwood,  Ladies,  6  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W.  Subscription, 
22s.  and  1 8s.  weekly.  Purely  Residential.  Manageress,  Miss  L. 
Eaton. 
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Clubs,  Ladies^  and  Mixed — continued. 

Camelot,  Ladies,  seeking  new  premises.  Subscription,  5s.  for 
professional  women.  Open  Sundays,  ii  a.m.  to  9  P.M.  Hon. 
Secretary,  Miss  Sandford. 

County,  The  New,  Ladies ;  Gentlemen  as  guests,  21  Hanover 
Square.  Subscription,  3  guineas.  Entrance,  i  guinea.  Object : 
Social.  Secretary,  Mr  Oliver. 

Denison,  Mixed,  15  Buckingham  Street,  Strand.  Subscription, 
los.  A  Club  for  charitable  and  social  meetings.  Secretary, 
E.  C.  Price,  Esq. 

East  End,  Ladies,  295  Whitechapel  Road.  Secretary,  Miss 
Moseley. 

Empress,  Ladies,  32  and  35  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly.  Subscription, 
5  guineas.  Entrance,  15  guineas.  Good  social  position  required. 
Secretary,  John  Oliver,  Esq. 

Enterprise,  44  King  William  Street,  E.C.  A  great  benefit  to 
women  employed  in  typewriting,  etc.,  good,  plain,  well-cooked 
food  can  be  procured  at  a  most  moderate  cost.  Comfortable 
reading  and  dressing  rooms.  A  “  House”  tea  has  been  arranged 
for  Winter  Saturdays  to  which  members  can  invite  friends, 
paying  3d.  per  head.  Many  small  valuable  privileges  offered. 
Hon.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  Morgan,  55  Digby  Mansions, 
Hammersmith. 

Green  Park,  Ladies,  10  Grafton  Street,  Bond  Street.  Subscription, 
3  guineas.  Entrance,  2  guineas.  For  Drawing-room  presenta¬ 
tions,  social,  musical,  and  residential.  Secretary,  Mrs  Luther 
Munday. 

Grosvenor  Crescent,  Ladies,  15  Grosvenor  Crescent,  Hyde  Park 
Corner.  Subscriptions,  town,  5  guineas  ;  country,  4  guineas. 
Entrance,  from  5  guineas.  Social  and  literary.  Proprietor,  Mrs 
Wynford  Phillips. 

Imperial  (residential)  4  Lexham  Gardens,  Cromwell  Road,  South 
Kensington.  Subscription,  i  guinea.  Board  and  Residence  from 
^i,  5s.  Secretary,  Miss  Bussell. 

Kensington,  Ladies,  Granville  Mansions,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 
Secretary,  Miss  Faulkner. 

Ladies’  Field  Club,  32  Dover  Street.  Subscription,  6  guineas.  For 
ladies  interested  in  sport  of  all  kinds.  Bedroom  accommodation. 
Secretary,  Miss  Trowson. 

Ladies’  Automobile,  Hans  Crescent  Hotel.  Secretary,  Mrs  Gerard 
Leigh. 
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Clubs,  Ladies,  and  Mixed — contitmed. 

New  Century,  Hay  Hill,  Berkeley  Square,  W.  Subscription,  i 
guinea.  Entrance,  2  guineas.  Bedrooms,  3s.  6d.  to  5?.  a  night. 
New  Era  and  Circulating  Library,  121  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Sub¬ 
scription,  I  guinea.  Entrance,  i  guinea.  Bedrooms  for  Members. 
Gentlemen  as  guests.  Art  and  Literature.  Secretary,  Mrs  M‘Nab. 
New  Hall,  19  and  21  Lexham  Gardens.  Residence  for  lady  students. 

Subscription,  i  to  25  guineas.  Principal,  Miss  E.  Villiers. 

New  Reform,  mixed,  formerly  the  Liberal  Club.  Subscription, 

2  guineas.  Secretary,  H.  S.  Lunn,  M.D. 

New  Victoria,  30A  Sackville  Street.  Subscription,  2  to  3  guineas. 

Entrance,  2  guineas.  Secretary,  Miss  Johnston. 

Pioneer,  Ladies,  5  Grafton  Street,  Piccadilly.  Subscription  and 
entrance,  from  2  to  3  guineas.  Secretary,  Lady  Hamilton. 
Rehearsal,  20  Leicester  Square.  Subscription,  8s.  For  forming  a 
home  centre  to  minor  actresses,  where  they  can  rest  between 
the  morning  and  evening  performances,  have  tea,  etc.  Secretary, 
Mrs  Buchanan. 

Sandringham,  Ladies,  38  Dover  Street,  Piccadilly.  Residential. 
Subscription,  5  guineas.  Entrance,  2  to  3  guineas.  Good  social 
position  necessary.  Secretary,  Mrs  Cran. 

Sesame,  Mixed,  29  Dover  Street.  Subscription,  6  guineas  ;  country, 

3  guineas.  Entrance,  5  guineas.  Objects :  educational  and 
literary.  Secretary,  Mrs  Grace. 

Shuttleworth,  Mixed,  Fye  Foot  Lane,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
Subscription,  15s.  to  i  guinea.  Entrance,  5s.  Social  and  literary. 
Secretary,  R.  Petherbridge,  Esq. 

Town  and  Country,  Ladies,  75  Mortimer  Street.  Subscription,  los.  6d. 
Entrance,  I  os.  6d.;  gentlewomen  only.  Object:  to  form  a  convenient 
centre. 

University,  Ladies,  32  George  Street,  Hanover  Square.  Having 
taken  any  degree  or  diploma.  Subscription,  i  guinea.  Entrance, 
I  guinea.  Secretary,  Miss  Brierly. 

Victoria,  Ladies,  145  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  Subscription,  5  guineas. 

No  profession  necessary.  Secretary,  Miss  Nordaby. 

White  Heather,  Ladies,  69  Longridge  Road,  Earl’s  Court,  S.W. 
Writers,  Ladies,  Hastings  House,  10  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
Subscription,  i  guinea.  Entrance,  i  guinea.  Literary  journal  work. 
Secretary,  Miss  Ireland  Blackburne. 
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Clubs,  Provincial — 

Bath  and  County,  Ladies,  42  Milsom  Street,  Bath. 

Dublin*,  Ale.xandra  Club,  Ladies,  134  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin. 

Edinburgh  Queen’s  Club,  Ladies,  66  George  Street ;  also  Victoria 
Club,  Ladies,  130  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Glasgow,  The  Kelvin  Club,  42  George  Street,  Glasgow ;  also  the 
Lady  Artist’s  Club,  5  Blythswood  Square,  Glasgow. 

Inverness  Ladies’  Club,  Queen  Mary’s  House,  Bank  Street. 

Leeds  Ladies’  Club,  Albion  Street. 

Liverpool  Ladies’  Club,  Slater  Street. 

Manchester  Ladies’  Club,  7  St  Ann’s  Square. 

Newbury  and  District  Rifle  Club,  Ladies.  Mrs  Carstairs  of  Welford 
Park,  near  Newbury,  is  the  President.  There  are  other  Clubs 
of  the  kind,  the  Guildford  Club  being  one,  also  the  Ladies’  Berk¬ 
shire  Club.  These  Clubs  are  to  teach  ladies  Rifle  Shooting. 
Shooting,  if  wished,  can  be  taught  on  the  Bisley  Rules,  and 
three  positions  can  be  taken — standing,  kneeling,  or  prone.  As 
the  love  of  all  manly  exercises  is  much  on  the  increase  among 
women,  these  Clubs  will  increase,  and  ladies  will  probably 
compete  for  prizes. 

Coal. — Even  where  money  is  plentiful,  there  is  no  need  to 
be  wasteful  over  fuel.  Coal  is  very  dear ;  the  poor  have  to 
buy  theirs  in  small  quantities,  and  often  get  inferior  kinds. 
It  is  wiser  in  a  household  to  have  two  kinds  of  coal — a  hard 
slow-burning  one  for  kitchen  use,  and  a  brighter  coal  for  the 
rooms.  In  the  country  coal  can  be  stacked  out  of  doors,  but 
in  towns  it  must  be  in  the  coal-cellar,  where  there  is  not 
always  room  for  a  very  large  quantity.  Cinders  should 
be  sifted  and  used  again  in  the  kitchen.  Poking  the 
fire  constantly  wastes  the  coal ;  keep  the  fire  clear  under¬ 
neath  and  put  at  the  back  of  the  fire  any  large  pieces 
that  may  fall  out.  Coal  is  cheaper  in  the  North  of  England, 
being  nearer  coal-mines. 

Cockroaches,  to  get  rid  of. — Mix  equal  quantities  of 
plaster  of  Paris  and  common  flour  dry,  lay  this  about  the 
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floor  at  night  in  little  heaps.  In  a  few  days  all  the  beetles 
will  have  disappeaijed.  Cucumber  peel  cut  thin  is  also  very 
good.  A  paste  made  and  sold  by  Mr  Hewitt,  Division 
Street,  Sheffield,  is  strongly  recommended. 

Cocoa. — See  Chocolate. 

Coffee. — Nothing  is  much  better  than  a  really  good  cup 
of  coffee,  a  thing  very  seldom  to  be  had  in  England.  At 
railway  stations  it  is  generally  horrid,  owing  greatly  to 
the  amount  of  chicory  mixed  with  the  coffee.  Coffee  is 
beneficial  to  people,  chicory  is  not.  This  is  one  reason  why 
coffee  is  less  used  in  England,  it  is  so  seldom  used  pure,  and 
the  chicory  disagrees,  therefore  it  is  put  down  to  the  coffee 
not  being  wholesome.  Coffee  to  be  good  should  be  of  the 
best  Mocha,  or  Mocha  and  Mysore  mixed,  freshly  roasted 
and  ground,  a  rich  dark  colour,  bright,  with  a  delightful 
fragrance. 

It  takes  twice  as  much  coffee  to  make  a  good  cup  as  it 
does  tea.  Many  people  make  the  mistake  of  counting  a 
teaspoonful  for  each  cup,  which  only  produces  poor  watery 
stuff ;  a  tablespoonful  is  nearer  the  mark  for  a  breakfast  cup 
of  coffee.  The  old  percolator  is  a  good  coffee-pot  to  use, 
putting  quite  boiling  water  over  the  coffee,  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  on  the  stove  for  quite  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour 
before  turning  off.  The  circulating  cafetiere  is  very  good  as 
it  boils  the  water. 

Black  coffee  should  be  made  from  a  strong  coffee  called 
Vera  Paz,  mixed  with  Mocha.  The  following  recipe  is 
useful  for  a  large  party.  Mix  f  lb.  Mocha  with  a  well-beaten 
egg  and  |  pint  cold  water.  Put  in  a  large  saucepan  and  add 
I  gallon  and  i  quart  of  cold  water;  boil  slowly  and  well 
till  the  grounds  crack.  Strain  into  a  vessel  that  can  be 
closed.  Heat  in  a  clean  lidded  saucepan  when  wanted. 
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Coins  of  other  Countries,  with  English  value — 

American— 


Full  Nominal  Value.  Value  in  Exchange. 


Gold— 

Dollars 

Cents 

s. 

el. 

Double  Eagle  . 

. 

20 

O 

82 

2^ 

Eagle .... 

, 

lO 

O 

41 

I 

i  »  ... 

. 

5 

O 

20 

i  »  ... 

• 

2 

50 

10 

3i 

Silver — 

Dollar 

I 

o 

4 

\  .  ... 

. 

O 

50 

2 

oi 

i  »  ... 

O 

25 

I 

ol 

tV  >,  ... 

• 

o 

lO 

0 

4i 

Dutch— 

Gold — 

Florins 

Cents 

S. 

ti. 

lo  Florins  . 

lO 

O 

16 

6 

Silver — 

2h  Florins  . 

2 

50 

4 

4 

I  Florin 

. 

I 

0 

I 

7| 

1  Florin 

French,  Belgian,  Italian, 

AND 

o 

Swiss— 

50 

0 

9l 

Gold — 

Francs 

Cents 

j. 

el. 

lOO  Franc  piece 

lOO 

0 

79 

si 

5®  5>  )>  • 

50 

0 

39 

.  72 

20  „  „  . 

20 

0 

15 

I  of 

lO  ,,  ,,  . 

lO 

0 

7 

5  )i  >5  •  • 

5 

0 

3 

Silver — 

5  Franc  piece 

5 

0 

3 

2  55  • 

2 

0 

'  i 

7 

I  55  55  •  • 

I 

0 

■» 

0 

9* 

^  55  55  •  • 

O 

50 

0 

4i 

f  55  55  •  • 

o 

25 

0 

n 

German  Coinage,  New— 

Gold— 

Marks 

Groats 

S. 

cl. 

20  Mark  piece  . 

20 

0 

19 

7 

lo  ,,  ,,  . 
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Coins  of  other  Countries,  with  English  Value — co?iiinued. 


German  Coinage,  New— 

Full  Nominal  Value. 

Value  in  Exchange. 

Silver — 

Marks 

Groats 

s.  d. 

5  Mark  piece 

5 

0 

4  9i 

I  ))>>••• 

0 

10 

0  11^ 

^  »)>••• 

0 

5 

0  Sh 

Thalers 

Groats 

s.  d. 

2  Thaler  pieces 

2 

0 

5  loi 

,  I 

0 

-  2  I  l|^ 

Indian — 

Gold— 

Rupees 

A  nnas 

s,  d. 

Mohur,  varying. 

15 

0 

29  2^ 

Silver — 

Rupee  .... 

I 

0 

I  4 

i  „  .  .  .  . 

0 

8 

0  8 

J  „  nominal 

0 

4 

0  4 

Russian — 

Gold — 

Rupees  Cks. 

d. 

Half  Imperial 

5 

15 

15  loi 

Silver — 

Rouble  .... 

I 

0 

3  2 

i  .... 

0 

50 

I  7 

i  »  •  •  ,  • 

0 

25 

0  9| 

Cold,  extreme. — This  may 

arise  from  being  out  in  snow. 

in  very  freezing  night  air. 

It  brings 

on  a 

kind  of  stupor 

and  sleep,  from  which  people  may  die  if  no  means  can  be 
taken  to  rouse  them.  People  in  this  state  should  be  made  to 
walk  about  between  two  persons,  not  placed  too  near  a  fire, 
clothes  removed,  and  a  warm  blanket  and  flannels  put  on,  the 
extremities  gently  rubbed  with  hot  flannels  and  warm  hands ; 
as  animation  returns  a  warm  bath  can  be  applied  to  the  feet, 
and  a  little  warm  soup  given,  but  not  too  much  at  a  time. 

How  TO  ESCAPE. — Not  by  coddling,  but  by  hardening 
oneself.  Let  the  body  be  hardened  by  a  good  tepid  bath, 
sponge  rapidly  and  rub  well  with  a  rough  towel.  Let  the 
clothing  be  warm  but  light ;  always  wear  pure  wool  next  the 
skin.  Don’t  muffle  up  the  throat  too  much,  don’t  overheat 
the  house  —  about  70°  in  the  winter  —  and  do  not  keep 
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one  part  very  hot,  while  another  part  is  below  zero.  Have 
bedrooms  well  aired  with  fresh  air.  Night  air  is  not 
poisonous.  The  system  of  hardening  should  begin  in  child¬ 
hood,  it  is  dangerous  to  start  it  in  later  life,  as  old  age  wants 
warmth  as  much  as  food. 

Cold  Cream,  home-made. — i  oz.  spermaceti,  |  oz.  white 
wax,  I  pint  almond  oil,  i  ^  oz.  glycerine,  6  drops  attar  of  roses. 
Melt  slowly  in  a  jar  in  a  cool  oven  ;  mix  thoroughly.  Put 
into  small  pots  and  cover  down. 

Colds. — These  may  mean  in  the  head,  chest,  joints,  or 
any  part  of  the  body.  A  cold  should  not  be  neglected ; 
people  have  a  way  of  saying  “  only  a  cold,”  but  they  forget 
how  many  dangers  may  follow — pneumonia,  bronchitis,  in¬ 
flammation,  quinsy,  bad  throats,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
A  general  state  of  debility  predisposes  people  to  take  cold 
quickly.  A  cold  can  easily  be  checked  at  first ;  essence  of 
camphor  is  good,  3  drops  taken  in  milk  every  hour.  If  there 
is  fever  a  little  aconite  stops  it.  The  tabloids  of  aconite,  con¬ 
taining  I  drop  each,  may  be  used,  taking  i  tabloid  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  three  times,  but  not  continuing  it,  as 
it  is  weakening.  Strong  smelling  salts  with  ammonia  in 
them  are  good  for  cold  in  the  head.  If  the  cold  is  in  the 
chest  or  throat,  try  a  mustard  leaf  or  poultice,  and  keep  in 
one  temperature.  For  the  throat  chlorate  of  potassium 
tabloids  sucked  constantly  do  good.  For  pain  in  the  limbs 
a  tabloid  of  salicylate  of  soda  should  be  taken  with  water 
every  two  hours  for  a  couple  of  days.  A  Turkish  bath  may 
do  the  pain  good,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get 
more  cold  after.  The  Thermal  Bath  Cabinet,  which  can  be 
used  at  home,  is  good.  These  may  be  seen  at  the  F.  F. 
Century  Bath  Cabinet  Co.,  Regent  Street,  London,  just  below 
Jay’s.  This  bath  is  also  good  for  rheumatism.  People 
subject  to  colds  should  take  steps  to  try  and  prevent  them  ; 
exercise  even  to  dumb-bells  is  essential.  Warm  light 
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clothing,  live  well,  but  not  too  much  alcohol.  Bedroom 
well  ventilated.  Hot  crowded  rooms  should  be  avoided,  and 
a  bracing  atmosphere  substituted.  Avoid  living  on  a  clay 
soil,  and  fogs. 

Combs,  to  clean. — See  Brushes. 

Comparative  Time  of  some  of  the  cities  of  the  world. 
When  noon  at  Greenwich,  the  time  at  cities  named  is  as 
below : — 


Boston,  U.S. 

7.18  A.M. 

Constantinople 

1.56  P.M. 

Dublin  . 

•  11-35  » 

Florence 

.  12.45 

Edinburgh  . 

.  11.47  » 

Jerusalem 

-  2.35 

55 

Lisbon  . 

•  11-23  » 

Malta  . 

.  12.58 

55 

New  York  . 

•  7-14  » 

Melbourne  . 

•  9-40 

55 

Adelaide 

9.15  P.M. 

Paris 

12.9 

55 

Berlin  . 

-  12.54  » 

Pekin  . 

-  7-46 

55 

Bombay 

.  4-52  „ 

Rome  . 

.  12.50 

55 

Calcutta 

-  5-54  » 

St  Petersburg 

2.14 

55 

Cape  Town  . 

.  1. 12  „ 

Suez 

2.10 

55 

Sydney 

.  10.5  P.M. 

Concert  Halls  for  public  meetings  in  London — 

Albert  Hall,  South  Kensington.  Sacred  Concerts  on  Sunday 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham. 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

Olympia,  South  Kensington. 

People’s  Palace,  Mile  End,  E. 

Polytechnic,  307  Regent  Street. 

Prince’s  Hall,  194  Piccadilly. 

Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place.  Sunday  Concerts. 

Steinway  Hall,  Lower  Seymour  St.  Mr  Clifford  Harrison’s  Recitals. 
St  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place. 

St  Jame’s  Hall,  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly. 

Condy’s  Fluid. — See  Disinfectants. 

Cook,  hints  for. — A  kitchen  and  scullery  where  food  is 
prepared  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  and  sweet.  Everything 
well  scrubbed,  the  range  bright,  free  from  grease,  and  the 

flues  well  cleaned  once  a  week.  The  kitchen  dresser  with  its 
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shelves  at  the  back,  its  drawers  for  cloths,  knives,  spoons,  etc., 
and  its  cupboards  must  be  kept  tidy.  A  place  for  everything 
and  everything  in  its  place,  should  be  cook’s  motto.  In  every 
kitchen  there  should  be  a  good  clock,  also  a  slate  or  book 
for  writing  down  orders,  a  pastry  board  or  marble  slab  kept 
strictly  for  pastry ;  a  smaller  board  can  be  used  for  chopping 
when  needed.  Clear  up  everything  in  the  scullery  every 
day,  use  plenty  of  borax  and  disinfectant  for  the  sink ;  keep 
nothing  stale  or  sour.  In  towns  all  vegetable  parings  and 
stalks  must  be  burnt  and  not  put  in  the  dust-bin.  In  the 
country  they  are  put  in  the  pig-bucket  to  be  taken  away. 
Flush  the  sink  well  after  washing-up. 

The  amount  of  saucepans,  etc.,  required  for  a  kitchen, 
depends  much  upon  the  size  of  the  family,  but  lists  can  be  got 
at  the  Stores,  from  which  a  suitable  collection  can  be  made. 
Many  new  things  are  invented  to  save  labour.  The  potato- 
masher,  the  patent  egg-wheel  for  beating  eggs,  the  lemon- 
squeezer,  a  I  pint  measure,  a  meat  chopper  and  a  small  meat 
saw,  a  mincing  machine,  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  being 
the  Enterprise  No.  5,  price  5s.  3d.  A  gas  stove  is  also  very 
useful  where  it  can  be  had. 

Cook,  don'ts  for. — Don’t  put  croquettes  or  fish  cakes 
into  fat  till  it  is  quite  boiling ;  a  blue  smoke  should  rise  from 
it.  They  are  spoilt  if  the  fat  is  not  absolutely  boiling. 

Don’t  let  the  juice  run  out  of  a  fruit-tart,  make  a  wee  hole 
in  the  centre  of  the  crust,  and  insert  a  straw.  . 

Don’t  scrape  a  burnt  saucepan  unless  absolutely  necessary. 
Fill  it  with  cold  water,  put  in  a  small  bit  of  soda,  and  let  it 
boil  slowly  for  some  time,  then  clean  with  monkey  soap  and 
a  saucepan  brush. 

Don’t  scrub  the  pastry-board  across  the  grain  of  the  wood, 
but  along  it.  Rinse  well  in  cold  water  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Don’t  forget  that  eggs  beat  much  better  when  fresh  and 
very  cold  ;  a  pinch  of  salt  will  make  the  whites  beat  better. 
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Don’t  spill  grease  on  the  stove ;  if  by  accident  it  gets  on, 
rub  while  hot  with  turpentine,  and  polish  after  as  usual. 

Don’t  put  lids  on  saucepans  when  not  in  use,  but  leave 
them  turned  downwards  on  the  shelf. 

Don’t  leave  the  cloths  on  Christmas  puddings,  as  they  are 
apt  to  get  mouldy,  but  leave  on  the  buttered  paper  that  is 
under  the  cloth. 

Don’t  leave  sieves  dirty  after  using,  always  shake  all  food 
out,  brush  the  sieve  and  scour  the  wood  when  it  requires  it. 

Don’t  wash  greasy  things  unless  your  water  is  very  hot 
or  they  will  be  smeary ;  use  a  dish-cloth  or  mop.  If  pie-dishes 
are  burnt,  clean  with  monkey  soap.  All  things  used  for 
cooking  should  be  very  clean. 

Don’t  forget  after  slicing  onion  to  put  the  knife  at  once 
into  cold  water  to  take  off  the  smell. 

Don’t  forget  in  using  frozen  meat  that  it  must  be  quite 
thawed  before  putting  it  to  cook. 

Don’t  forget  that  custard  puddings  require  very  slow 
cooking  and  not  too  much  sugar,  or  they  will  be  watery. 

Don’t  forget  that  boiling  water  should  be  used  as  soon  as 
it  boils,  or  the  gases  escape  and  the  w-ater  gets  flat. 

Don’t  put  pudding-cloths  away  damp,  they  become 
mildewed  and  unfit  for  use.  Hang  them  out  in  the  air  after 
washing,  then  dry  before  putting  away. 

Don’t  forget  that  green  vegetables  should  be  soaked  for 
half  an  hour  in  cold  water  with  a  large  spoonful  of  powdered 
borax  and  some  salt.  If  when  cooking  they  smell,  dust 
cedar-wood  powder  over  the  stove. 

Don’t  let  milk  burn  when  boiling.  If  the  saucepan  is 
rinsed  in  cold  water  first  it  will  often  prevent  this. 

Don’t  put  sugar  into  fruit  being  stewed,  until  it  is  nearly 
done,  otherwise  it  requires  more  to  sw^eeten  it. 

Don’t  forget,  if  you  use  tinned  meat,  to  take  everything 
out  of  the  tin  directly  it  is  opened,  as  the  tin  is  not  wholesome 
after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air ;  in  selecting  tinned 
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goods,  see  that  the  tins  do  not  bulge  at  the  sides,  if  so  air  may 
have  got  in  and  caused  fermentation. 

Cook,  weights  and  measures  for. — Sixty  drops  of  liquid 
make  i  teaspoonful ;  2  teaspoonfuls  make  i  dessert¬ 
spoon.  Two  dessert§poonfuls  or  4  teaspoonfuls  i  table¬ 
spoon.  Four  tablespoonfuls  make  one  wineglassful,  or  2 
oz.  One  common  tumbler  holds  |  pint,  a  full  tablespoonful 
of  flour  makes  i  oz.;  a  quart  of  flour  makes  i  lb. 

Cooking  and  Housekeeping.— The  two  must,  I  think, 
be  classed  together,  the  one  can’t  get  on  well  without  the 
other.  There  are  of  course,  many  classes  of  households,  for 
instance,  there  is  the  household  which  can  only  manage  one 
good  general  servant,  and  a  girl  of  about  sixteen.  Next  we 
may  take  the  class  who  keep  a  cook,  housemaid,  parlourmaid, 
and  nurse.  Again,  to  mount  higher,  we  come  to  cook,  kitchen- 
maid,  butler,  footman,  etc.,  or  our  French  chef  who  has  his 
cooks,  kitchenmaids,  and  scullerymaids.  The  class  of  cook¬ 
ing  in  these  various  establishments  must  naturally  be  different, 
still  all  must  have  the  same  fish,  meat,  poultry,  game,  etc.  to 
choose  from,  although  the  quantity  used,  and  the  modes  of 
dressing  it  must  be  different.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
that  all  should  consider,  that  if  the  meals  are  simple  and 
small  the  same  amount  of  pains  and  care  should  be  taken 
over  them  as  if  they  were  made  of  the  richest  materials.  A 
cook  may  perhaps  say  to  herself,  “  This  dinner  is  so  simple,  it 
wants  no  looking  to,  it  will  cook  itself;”  there  she  is  quite 
wrong,  even  boiling  a  potato  or  making  a  rice  pudding  wants 
care,  they  can  quite  as  easily  be  spoilt  and  rendered  unfit  to 
eat  as  the  most  dainty  dish.  A  cook  must  begin  her  day 
well.  We  will  imagine  our  household  is  an  average  one,  four 
to  five  servants,  with  a  family  who  have  from  ;^50O  to  ;^8oo 
a  year  ;  therefore  the  cook  must  be  fairly  good  and  understand 
that  her  kitchen  must  be  left  neat  overnight,  no  tidying  up 
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first  thing  in  the  morning.  In  many  households  early  tea 
is  required  in  the  bedrooms,  from  7  a.m.  to  7.30  a.m.  A  gas 
stove  is  then  a  great  advantage,  but,  unfortunately,  these  are 
not  always  to  be  had.  An  oil  stove,  kept  well  cleaned  and 
filled,  will  boil  a  kettle  sooner  than  waiting  for  the  kitchen 
fire  to  get  hot.  Breakfast  being  the  first  meal  of  the  day,  a 
cook  should,  of  course,  know  beforehand  what  is  to  be  cooked. 
To  look  ahead  is  one  maxim  in  household  management,  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  should  have  arranged  the  day  before 
what  was  to  be  prepared.  Many  girls  marry,  knowing  little 
or  nothing  of,  housekeeping,  and  often  till  they  have  gained 
some  experience  they  suffer  by  having  things  badly  cooked, 
the  bills  are  too  large,  nothing  goes  well.  All  girls  should 
be  taught  housekeeping  ;  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  cook 
actually,  but  they  should  understand  how  to  direct  and  teach, 
what  to  do  with  odds  and  ends  of  food,  how  to  avoid  waste 
and  to  teach  their  servants  that  being  economical  does  not 
prove  you  to  be  mean  and  stingy.  A  slate  should  be  in  the 
kitchen,  upon  which  the  cook  must  write  down  what  is 
ordered  for  luncheon,  dinner,  and  the  next  morning’s  break¬ 
fast,  she  cannot  then  make  the  excuse  that  she  has  forgotten 
this  or  that.  Stores  can  also  be  given  out  in  a  morning  ;  some 
ladies  prefer  to  give  them  out  once  a  week.  Meat,  also  fish 
and  poultry,  can  be  ordered  a  little  in  advance,  otherwise, 
perhaps  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  cook  informs  you  that 
the  butcher  has  not  brought  the  joint  for  luncheon.  Bones 
are  frequently  wasted  ;  all  simple  soups  should  be  made  from 
bones,  scraps  of  meat,  skin,  bits  cut  off  from  pieces  to  be 
hashed  or  minced,  bits  from  cutlets,  backbones  and  heads  of 
poultry  or  game,  should  all  greatly  help  the  stock  or  soup 
pot.  Then  there  is  the  boiling  of  this  same  stock  pot ;  if 
cook  leaves  it  to  boil  and  boil,  she  will  probably  find  all  her 
stock  gone,  and  the  bones  dry.  Bring  it  to  boiling  point,  and 
then  let  it  bubble  and  simmer  gently  for  some  hours  till  the 
goodness  is  extracted  from  the  bones  ;  if  properly  attended 
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to,  after  being  strained  off,  and  becoming  cold,  it  should  be 
a  nice  jelly.  All  cooks  should  carefully  clear  things  away  as 
they  go  on  from  one  thing  to  another ;  for  instance,  if  pastry 
has  been  made,  and  next,  mutton  cutlets  have  to  be  prepared, 
put  away  all  the  pastry  things  before  starting  on  the  cutlets, 
otherwise  everything  will  be  in  confusion,  and  the  table  so 
littered  with  things  that  the  trouble  in  the  end  will  be  much 
greater.  A  cook  before  she  starts  to  wash  up  should  be  sure 
that  her  water  is  hot,  that  she  has  a  good  dish-cloth,  and 
some  soda,  no  greasy  things  can  be  properly  washed  in 
lukewarm  water,  they  will  still  be  dirty  and  not  fit  to  send 
to  table.  Even  with  a  late  dinner,  it  is  never  wise  to  leave 
the  dinner  things  unwashed  till  the  next  morning,  a  quick 
thoughtful  servant  will  have  her  hot  water  and  everything 
ready,  and  will  easily  wash  up  for  five  people  in  about  twenty 
minutes ;  and  she  can  then  make  everything  neat  and  tidy 
before  going  to  bed  ;  the  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  the 
Sunday  night’s  cold  supper ;  cook  then  may  have  on  her 
better  gown,  so  the  things  are  put  neatly  in  the  scullery,  and 
cook  will  get  down  on  Monday  in  good  time,  so  that  all  may 
be  neatly  washed  up  and  put  away  before  the  mistress  comes 
to  order  dinner.  One  point  we  have  omitted :  the  cook 
knows  how  many  there  are  to  luncheon  and  dinner,  and 
what  is  to  be  cooked.  She  therefore  knows  what  dishes  and 
plates  she  will  require,  these  should  be  dusted  and  put  ready 
in  advance,  and  those  to  be  heated  be  put  on  to  the  rack, 
and  remember  a  large  dish  takes  a  long  time  to  heat  through, 
and  nothing  is  so  nasty  as  cold  mutton  fat  swimming  in  gravy 
on  a  half-heated  dish  or  plate  ;  the  cold  plates  can  be  left  ready 
on  the  dresser  or  table. 

Cookery  Schools. — Simple  cookery  classes  are  to  be 
obtained  all  over  the  country.  There  are  also  technical 
schools  where  it  is  taught.  Courses  of  the  various  branches, 
and  high-class  cook’s  certificates  can  be  taken  at  the 
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National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  72-78  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.  Training  is  also  to  be  had  here 
for  dressmaking,  needlework,  millinery,  housewifery,  and 
laundry.  Lady  Superintendent,  Mrs  Charles  Clarke,  The 
Official  Plandbook  of  the  National  Training  School  of 
Cookery,  forming  the  course  of  cookery  instruction  of  the 
school,  can  be  obtained,  price  3s.  6d. 

Copper  Kettles,  etc,  to  clean. — If  very  dirty,  first  rub 
with  fine  sand  which  has  been  moistened  with  Scrubb’s 
ammonia ;  then  rub  on  a  paste  made  with  bathbrick  and 
sweet-oil,  or  one  made  of  rotten-stone,  soft  soap,  and 
turpentine,  of  the  consistency  of  putty.  Afterwards  clean 
this  off  with  a  cloth  and  polish  with  a  leather  or  selvyt. 
Buttercup  and  Globe  polishes  are  also  good  to  polish  with, 
while  monkey  brand  soap  will  help  to  fetch  the  dirt  off.  All 
copper  utensils  should  be  kept  very  bright  and  clean*;  if  used 
when  dirty  for  cooking,  they  may  produce  illness,  as  the 
things  cooked  in  them  become  poisonous. 

Copper  Pans,  to  clean  inside. — Boil  up  with  soda  and 
water  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Rinse  out  and  scour  with  silver- 
sand  and  soap,  or  with  monkey  brand.  Should  any  speck  of 
verdigris  be  left,  put  in  more  hot  water  and  rub  every  spot 
off  with  Brook’s  monkey  brand  soap.  Some  people  prefer  to 
have  the  inside  of  copper  pans  tinned,  as  copper  requires  a 
great  deal  of  cleaning,  and  cooks  are  not  particular  enough 
about  it. 

Corks,  to  render  air-tight. — Melt  together  two  parts  of 
white  wax  and  one  part  of  beef  suet.  Dip  the  corks  in  this, 
dry,  and  repeat  two  or  three  times.  After  corking  the  bottles, 
dip  the  heads  over  the  neck  of  the  bottle  in  the  following 
mixture — ^  lb.  of  resin  melted  with  ^  lb.  of  beeswax  and  ^  lb. 
of  common  brown  sealing-wax.  The  beeswax  must  be 
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shredded  and  the  resin  broken  small ;  melt  it  in  an  old 
saucepan  by  the  side  of  the  stove,  it  should  not  be  put  too 
near  a  very  hot  fire.  When  quite  soft,  dip  into  it  the  heads 
of  the  bottles  one  by  one. 

Corns. — Many  people  go  to  chiropodists  to  rid  themselves 
of  these  most  uncomfortable  and  troublesome  things.  With 
a  little  trouble  complete  cures  may  be  effected  at  home. 
Take  a  good-sized  piece  of  lint,  saturate  it  with  cold  water 
and  place  it  on  the  corn,  then  tie  up  the  part  affected  in 
gutta-percha  tissue — all  air  must  be  entirely  excluded.  Keep 
it  on  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  corn  should  be  soft 
enough  to  pick  out ;  if  it  is  not  the  dressing  must  be  repeated 
for  another  night.  Thompson’s  New  French  Corn  Plaster  is 
excellent  for  both  hard  and  soft  corns,  and  also  for  bunions. 
Address  is  M.  F.  Thompson,  i  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh, 
the  price  of  the  plasters  is.  i^d.  per  packet,  which  last 
some  time.  Tincture  of  red  pine  is  another  valuable 
remedy. 

Soft. — Take  a  small  piece  of  cotton-wool  and  dip  it 
in  castor  oil ;  when  soaked  through  place  it  on  the  corn  and 
tie  oil-silk  over. 

Coughs. — See  Home  Doctoring. 

Lozenges  for. — See  Home  Doctoring. 

Medicines  for. — See  Home  Doctoring. 

Cramp. — This  comes  sometimes  from  over-fatigue,  and  is 
caused  by  the  muscles  contracting.  It  is  always  painful ;  if 
in  arms  or  legs,  rub  with  a  hot  flannel  and  stretch  the  limbs. 
If  it  attacks  the  stomach  a  little  very  hot  ginger  and  water 
does  good ;  the  sufferer  should  get  into  a  warm  bed  should  it 
last,  and  medical  advice  should  be  taken,  as  it  can  amount  to 
colic  if  unchecked.  In  such  a  case  hot  linseed  poultices 
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containing  mustard  should  be  applied,  and  the  feet  should  be 
kept  warm.  Another  variety  of  cramp  is  writer’s  cramp  or 
scriveners’  palsy.  This  is  local,  and  affects  the  muscles  of 
the  hands  and  wrists — people  who  play  a  great  deal  on  the 
piano  or  violin,  or  do  much  writing,  are  liable  to  it.  Rest 
and  massage  are  the  best  remedies. 

Crape,  to  renovate. — Brush  well  first,  then  hold  out  tight 
over  boiling  water  for  the  steam  to  rise  into  it.  Crape  that 
has  been  wet  should  be  pinned  out  straight  to  dry. 

Crockery. — Lasts  better  if  as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the 
house  it  is  put  into  a  big  saucepan  of  cold  water,  allowed  to 
come  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  then  left  in  the  water  until  quite 
cold  again,  then  it  should  be  taken  out  and  wiped  dry. 

Cupboards. — No  house  can  possibly  do  without  a  plentiful 
supply  of  these.  They  are  necessary  for  clothes,  linen,  china, 
glass,  silver.  All  the  members  of  the  family  like  big 
cupboards,  if  wardrobes  cannot  be  managed,  in  which  to  hang 
dresses,  cloaks,  and  to  keep  boots  and  shoes.  Cook  likes  a 
big  cupboard  for  many  kitchen  articles  ;  the  butler  wants  a 
cupboard  for  his  china,  glass,  and  silver ;  the  housemaid 
requires  one  where  she  can  keep  her  cans,  brushes,  dust-pans, 
etc. ;  and  the  nursery  is  a  room  where  many  cupboards  are 
acceptable. 

Curtains. — Few  rooms  look  well  without  window  curtains, 
their  absence  gives  a  bare  unfurnished  look.  The  material 
must  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  purchaser,  and  sometimes  also 
to  the  length  of  her  purse.  Pretty  ones,  however,  may  be 
obtained  nowadays  for  a  very  small  outlay. 

Curtains,  cleaned  or  dyed. — There  are  now  many  cleaners 
and  dyers  in  existence,  some  very  good  ;  one  of  the  best  is 
Achille  Serre,  of  263  Oxford  Street,  W.,  or  White  Post  Lane 
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Hackney  Wick,  E.  Common  curtains  are  not  worth  the 
expense  of  cleaning,  it  is  wiser  to  get  new  ones. 

Curtains,  muslin. — There  are  plenty  of  very  pretty  cheap 
ones  to  be  had,  they  look  fresher  and  cooler  in  the  summer 
than  thick  stuff  ones,  and  are  better  if  fastened  with  brass 
rods.  The  short  muslin  curtains  used  for  the  lower  part  of  a 
window  should  have  hems  made  to  slip  into  brass  rods,  for 
both  top  and  bottom,  so  keeping  them  firm  and  neat — a  thin 
wooden  lath  will  do,  but  does  not  give  so  good  a  finish  as  a 
brass  rod. 

To  H.4NG. — The  “Spydre”  patent  hanger  saves  much 
trouble,  as  it  is  simple  and  easily  managed,  and  suitable 
also  for  bed  valances,  mosquito  curtains,  etc.  They  can  be 
had  to  order  at  most  furniture  shops,  and  are  kept  in  stock  at 
1 19  New  Bond  Street,  London,  W.  Here  also  rods  to  fit  any 
window  can  be  obtained. 

Cutlery. — A  good  supply  of  knives  should  be  kept  in 
every  household,  however  small,  and  separate  ones  for  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen.  Sets  of  carvers,  sets  of  table- 
knives,  both  large  and  small,  cook’s  knives,  bread  knives,  two 
or  three  knife-sharpeners  (for  nothing  worries  a  carver  more 
than  a  blunt  knife).  Besides  the  steel  knives  there  are  fish- 
knives  and  forks,  electro  or  silver,  and  dessert  ditto.  Steel 
knives  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  never  allowed  to  lie 
on  one  side  and  get  rusty.  If  not  in  use,  grease  or  oil  them 
well  and  put  them  into  flannel,  having  a  compartment  made 
for  each  knife.  When  in  use,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  two 
jugs,  one  with  hot  soda-and- water,  and  the  other  with  hot 
water  only,  dip  the  blades  first  into  the  soda-and-water  to  get 
the  grease  off  them,  then  into  the  hot  water  and  wipe  them 
dry ;  do  not  put  the  handles  into  hot  water  as  it  discolours 
them  ;  if  they  are  dirty  wipe  them  with  a  flannel  wrung  out  of 
soft  water. 
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Cutting-out. — Plenty  of  material  should  be  allowed  for 
turning-in.  If  the  garment  is  for  a  child  allow  room  for 
growth.  Lay  the  pattern  quite  flat  on  the  material,  and  pin 
or  tack  it  to  keep  it  in  place.  All  bands,  collars,  yokes,  etc., 
should  be  cut  the  selvedge  or  lengthway  of  the  material. 
Gussets,  on  the  other  hand,  are  cut  on  the  cross.  Sleeves  of 
shirts,  night-garments,  etc.,  wear  better  when  they  are  cut 
on  the  half-cross.  In  cutting  out  flannel  or  cloth,  always 
be  careful  to  keep  the  nap  side  uppermost,  otherwise  it  looks 
shabby  sooner. 

Cuts. — See  Accidents. 

Cyclists,  hints  for — 

Air. — Will  often  escape  when  using  the  hand-pump ; 
when  it  does,  have  a  new  washer  ready  to  put  on  in  position. 
One  can  be  easily  made  from  a  piece  of  an  old  soft  leather 
shoe. 

Asphalt. — A  dangerous  surface  to  ride  on  when  wet  as 
the  steering  wheel  is  apt  to  slip. 

Ba  th. — After  a  long  ride,  rest  for  half-an-hour,  then  take 
a  tepid  bath  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  Scrubb’s  ammonia 
in  it,  and  give  yourself  a  good  rub  down  with  a  rough  towel. 
A  cold  bath  or  dip  in  the  sea  may  be  preferred,  but  if  the 
rider  is  overheated  and  the  heart  beats  fast,  the  risk  of  sudden 
immersion  in  cold  water  is  too  great.  There  is  no  harm 
however,  in  a  tepid  bath  first,  followed  by  a  cold  shower  or 
douche.  Some  people  who  ride  long  and  hard  are  rubbed 
down  with  water  containing  some  spirit ;  this  gives  tone  to  an 
overtaxed  system. 

Bearings,  to  dean.  —  Take  out  the  saddle-pin  and 
drench  the  bearings  with  paraffin,  lay  the  machine  on  its  side 
till  the  oil  has  all  run  out,  then  wipe  outside  with  a  cloth. 
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Cyclists,  hints  for — continued. 

Bearings,  to  keep  clean.  —  Soak  a  leather  washer  in 
castor  oil  and  fit  it  into  the  crank-spindle,  also  one  fitted 
on  between  bracket  and  pocket-wheel  will  help  to  keep 
mud  out. 

Chain,  to  clean. — Take  a  piece  of  old  duster,  at  one 
corner  of  it  stitch  a  bit  of  shoe-lace  with  a  tag  to  it,  pass  this 
backwards  and  forwards  through  the  chain-links,  working 
it  up  and  down  with  both  hands. 

Chains,  to  look  to. — Never  go  out  with  a  slack  chain, 
as  this  is  very  dangerous  down  hill. 

Chocolate. — Always  have  a  piece  in  your  pocket  if  you 
are  riding  a  great  distance  and  may  have  to  go  some  hours 
without  food.  It  has  a  most  sustaining  effect.  Peter’s, 
Fry’s,  Rowton’s,  Warren’s,  and  Cadbury’s  are  all  good. 

Cycle  cap. — Some  little  time  back  an  anti-fly  cap  was 
invented  by  Messrs  Davies  &  Co.,  E.C.,  called  Turner’s 
Anti-fly  cap ;  it  is  simple  and  effective,  a  transparent  shield 
covers  the  eyes  and  keeps  out  insects  and  dust. 

Cycle  and  bicycle  gymkhanas. — These  are  very 
amusing ;  they  require  a  large  level  piece  of  grass  like  a 
bowling-green,  which  should  be  watered  and  rolled  as  for  a 
cricket-match.  The  larger  the  space  the  better,  with  less 
chance  of  accident.  The  people  who  act  as  judges,  stewards, 
and  helpers  should  all  wear  a  badge  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  company.  A  judge  whose  decisions  are  absolutely 
final  is  a  necessity ;  also  a  starter  with  a  flag,  and  linesmen 
placed  at  different  points.  Those  who  take  part  in  the 
races  must  have  punctuality  impressed  upon  them.  Prizes 
are  usually  awarded,  and  such  events  as  a  ladies’  letter 
posting  race,  egg-and-spoon  race,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s 
tilting  at  the  ring,  ribbon  race,  four-in-hand  race,  costume 
race,  potato  race,  bill-posting  race,  hoop-trundling  race, 
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Cyclists,  hints  for — continued. 

and  many  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  always  prove 
popular. 

Cyclists,  park  for.  —  About  the  finest  is  the  Phoenix 
Park,  Dublin,  where  there  are  7  miles  of  excellent  road 
with  very  fine  scenery. 

Cyclist^  touring  club. — For  cycling  tours  in  England 
and  abroad  apply  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Lunn,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens, 
London,  N.W.,  or  to  Messrs  T.  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate 
Circus.  There  is  in  existence  the  Cyclists’  Touring  Club 
at  47  Victoria  Street,  Westminister,  S.W.,  for  amateur 
cyclists,  of  both  sexes.  The  subscription  is  5s.,  entrance 
fee  IS. ;  road  books  are  published  both  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent.  The  club  aims  at  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  cyclists  in  every  way,  by  reducing 
railway  charges,  erecting  danger-signals  on  hills,  etc. 
Members  are  enabled  to  tour  abroad  and  obtain  free  entry 
and  passes  for  their  machines.  There  are  also  very  many 
cycling  clubs  all  over  the  Kingdom.  A  cycling  tour,  if 
only  for  a  few  days,  is  most  delightful  in  good  weather,  and 
if  the  pace  and  distance  are  not  too  great;  from  20  to  25 
miles  a  day  are  enough,  as  one  can  then  enjoy  the  scenery 
on  the  way.  A  small  hold-all  about  12  inches  long  and 
18  inches  in  circumference  will  hold  all  that  is  necessary 
for  a  lady — a  change  of  under-garments  in  case  of  damp  or 
over-heating,  a  pair  of  shoes,  mackintosh  cape,  a  blouse,  brush 
and  comb,  toothbrush  and  powder,  soap,  night-garment, 
handkerchiefs,  needle-book,  sponge  or  loofah,  a  little  violet- 
powder,  etc.  A  man  will  require  a  change  of  underlinen, 
brushes,  toothbrushes,  pyjamas,  slippers,  mackintosh  and 
shaving  things  if  used. 

Cyclists,  don'ts  for.— Don't  keep  a  bicycle  standing  long 
in  the  hot  sun,  as  it  will  spoil  the  tyres. 
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Cyclists,  don'ts  for — continued. 

Don't  put  on  the  brake  suddenly  and  violently,  it  should 
be  used  gradually  and  gently. 

Don't  select  a  luggage  -  carrier  which  requires  much 
strapping  up,  get  it  strong,  light  and  waterproof. 

Don't  forget  to  rub  all  the  bright  parts  of  a  machine  with 
vaseline  if  you  ride  in  rain  or  damp,  this  will  prevent  rust. 

Don't  forget  to  sometimes  rub  over  the  tyres  with  a 
damp  cloth  when  a  machine  has  been  put  away  out  of  use, 
this  will  prevent  them  cracking. 

Don't  inflate  the  front  tyre  as  much  as  the  back  one, 
as  the  vibration  is  greater  if  it  is  very  hard. 

Don't  forget  that  the  tyre  is  really  the  important  part 
of  the  machine,  for  if  that  is  defective  or  out  of  order,  it 
is  of  little  avail  to  have  the  other  parts  perfect. 

Don't  forget  that  half-inflated  tyres  puncture  much  more 
easily  than  reasonably  tight  ones.  They  are  right  when 
they  will  just  take  the  impression  of  a  finger  when  pressed 
hard  upon  them. 

Don't  forget  that  the  best  position  for  a  machine  when 
not  in  use,  is  to  be  hung  up,  the  tyres  are  then  much  less 
likely  to  crack. 

Don't  forget  that  “  Dunlop  ”  acts  as  a  magic  word  if  you 
wish  to  sell  your  machine. 

Don't  forget  that  the  hubs  of  tangent  wheels  are  best 
cleaned  with  a  lamp-chimney  mop,  not  with  rags. 

Don't  ride  with  a  low  saddle,  it  cramps  the  chest,  strains 
the  back,  and  does  not  permit  free  action  to  the  legs. 

Don't  allow  the  spokes  of  your  wheels  to  be  rusty,  or 
they  may  suddenly  break  while  you  are  out  riding. 

Don't  forget  to  oil  the  pedal-bearings,  or  they  will  become 
stiff,  and  cause  the  machine  to  run  with  difficulty. 

Don't  bend  your  spanner  when  tightening  or  loosening 
a  nut ;  all  nuts  and  screws  are  slackened  from  right  to  left 
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Cyclists,  dorUts  for — continued. 

and  tightened  from  left  to  right,  always  loosen  the  lock-nut 
before  slackening  a  bolt  or  screw. 

Don't  forget  when  riding  amongst  traffic  that  you  must 
never  relax  a  careful  watchfulness ;  keep  between  4  and 
6  yards  behind  the  vehicle  you  are  following,  and  never 
attempt  to  catch  hold  of  a  moving  vehicle,  it  is  most 
dangerous.  If  you  wish  to  dismount  or  turn  off  round  a 
corner  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  raise  your  left  hand 
as  a  warning  to  those  behind  you  to  pull  up. 

Don't  ride  down  dangerous  hills,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  risk  your  life  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  minutes’  time, 
or  because  you  wish  to  outdo  others. 

Don't  ride  over  sand  if  you  value  your  machine. 

Don't  forget  to  look  well  over  your  machine  before 
starting  for  a  long  ride,  or  to  clean  it  when  you  return. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  your  mouth  shut  when  riding,  if 
held  open  it  drys  the  throat,  and  causes  thirst ;  if  the 
mouth  and  throat  get  dry,  gargle  with  a  little  cold  water 
before  drinking,  and  resist  iced  drinks,  as  they  are  dangerous 
to  an  over-heated  system. 

Don't  forget  to  keep  an  old  pair  of  woollen  stockings  to 
draw  over  the  handle  bars  when  the  machine  is  not  in  use,  also 
over  the  pedals,  it  preserves  them  from  damp,  rust,  and  dirt. 

Cyclists,  hints  to  begimiers. — Half-an-hour  is  quite  long 
enough  for  the  first  two  lessons  to  last,  afterwards  the 
time  can  be  increased  each  day. 

Sit  quite  square  and  firm. 

Don’t  wriggle  in  the  saddle. 

Hold  the  handles  firmly  but  not  too  tight. 

Ride  slowly  at  first,  and  always  afterwards  in  traffic  go 
slowly. 

A  slow  rider  can  dismount  or  stop  where  a  quick  rider 
may  seriously  come  to  grief  in  trying  to  do  so. 
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Cyclists,  hints  to  beginners — continued. 

A  beginner  generally  starts  too  slowly  up  hills  ;  a  moderate 
steady  pace  with  even  pedalling  is  best,  the  strain  of  balancing 
is  less,  and  the  pace  can  be  kept  more  even. 

A  novice  should  always  have  plenty  of  room  left  him  on 
the  road, 

A  beginner  often  finds  the  saddle  uncomfortable ;  a 
small  cushion  can  then  be  tied  on  at  the  corners. 

In  pedalling  use  the  ball,  and  not  the  hollow  of  the  foot, 
to  push  with. 

Skidding  is  dangerous,  it  may  easily  happen  on  a  wet 
muddy  road,  especially  if  it  is  at  all  greasy.  The  best  means 
■  of  avoiding  it  is  to  press  down  heavily  on  the  handles,  and 
keep  very  firm  and  square  in  the  saddle,  riding  quite  slowly, 
taking  particular  care  to  turn  all  corners  slowly,  carefully, 
and  not  at  a  sharp  angle.  The  uneven  pedalling  of  a 
beginner  may  cause  a  side  slip. 

Lamp.,  to  light. — Squeeze  the  top  of  the  wick  free  from 
oil  with  the  fingers.  If  it  is  windy  turn  the  side- window 
from  the  wind,  insert  the  match,  close  the  lamp,  and  leave 
the  match  inside  until  it  has  lighted  the  wick. 

Light  of. — Too  strong  a  light  is  not  necessary,  indeed,  it 
only  makes  the  darkness  beyond  the  area  it  lights  more  intense. 

Lower  the  light  if  you  are  detained  on  the  road. 

Don’t  overfill  the  lamp,  or  it  may  overflow. 

Nothing  is  worse  than  a  dirty  lamp,  it  should  be  washed 
periodically  with  warm  water,  soda,  and  soap,  then  thoroughly 
dried  and  well  polished. 

Oil. — Always  use  the  best  and  prepared  wicks,  other¬ 
wise  your  lamp  won’t  burn  well.  Change  the  wick  once 
a  month,  and  always  keep  it  free  from  blacks. 

Machine,  to  enamel. — Mix  the  enamel  with  a  little 
spirit  of  turpentine  or  methylated  spirit,  then  take  a  piece  of 
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soft  flannel,  dip  it  into  the  enamel  and  pass  it  lightly  over 
the  tubes.  This  is  an  easier  mode  than  using  a  brush. 

Machine,  to  oil. — It  should  not  be  leaning  against  a 
wall  whilst  you  oil  it ;  instead,  put  in  the  oil,  lift  the  machine, 
spin  the  wheel,  and  hold  each  bearing  for  a  bit,  while  the 
oil  runs  in.  When  the  oil  shows  on  the  pin  or  cone  it  shows 
that  it  has  done  its  work  ;  the  same  applies  to  the  bottom 
bracket ;  the  pedals  are  oiled  from  the  centre  hole  in  the 
barrel  as  well  as  the  wheels.  Some  people  over-oil  a 
machine,  which  is  nearly  as  bad  as  putting  none  in.  After 
oiling  be  careful  to  wipe  away  all  superfluous  oil,  otherwise 
dust  and  dirt  will  collect,  and  at  the  next  oiling  some  of 
this  will  enter  the  bearings. 

Rust,  to  remove. — Cover  the  parts  with  sweet  oil  put 
on  rather  thickly  with  a  flannel,  and  leave  for  a  day  or 
two,  then  rub  with  finely  powdered  whitening  till  the  rust 
disappears.  Another  mode  is  to  use  soot  with  the  oil 
instead  of  whitening,  it  gives  an  excellent  polish.  Vinegar 
or  paraffin  rubbed  in  will  also  remove  rust. 

Tarnish,  to  remove. — Dissolve  in  8  oz.  water  about 
2  oz.  cyanide  of  potash,  add  4  oz.  ammonia.  Wash  the 
tarnished  parts  with  this,  then  follow  this  quickly  with  a  wash¬ 
ing  of  soap  and  water,  sponge  off  all  the  soap  and  dry  at  once. 

Tube,  inner,  to  preserve. — Slightly  inflate  the  inner 
tube,  to  prevent  it  getting  nipped  between  the  outer  cover 
and  rim,  when  replacing  the  tyres. 

Trouser  guards. — If  you  have  none,  fold  the  trousers 
over  as  if  to  fix  a  guard,  then  turn  up  twice — they  should 
then  keep  firm. 

Tyre,  to  remove. — “The  One  Minute  Tyre  Remover” 
is  useful  here,  the  price  is  is.  and  is.  6d.  A  set  of  three  tools 
which  will  remove  the  tyre  without  the  usual  expenditure 
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Cyclists,  hints  to  beginners — continued. 
of  time  and  temper  can  be  obtained  from  the  Grapoh’ne 
Co.,  195  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

T YRES. — These  should  be  fitted  with  air-tubes  slightly 
larger  than  the  wheel,  they  are  less  likely  to  puncture  than 
when  they  are  just  the  same  size. 

Valve  rubber,  to  preserve. — Avoid  the  diflhculty  of 
forcing  the  rubber  tube  over  the  metal  one  by  having 
some  of  the  chalk,  which  is  provided  with  all  repair  out¬ 
fits,  put  over  the  metal  tube. 

Valuable  last  hints  to  cyclists. — Ladies  should 
never  go  a  long  ride  without  a  needle  and  thread,  for  a  skirt 
may  get  torn. 

A  little  Pears’  Fuller’s  earth  dusted  inside  the  stockings, 
socks,  and  gloves  keeps  the  feet  and  hands  cool. 

Camphor  rubbed  lightly  over  the  face  keeps  it  cool. 

A  piece  of  camphor  in  the  reservoir  of  the  lamp  with 
the  oil  prevents  it  smoking  and  keeps  it  clear. 

If  you  suffer  from  pains  in  your  knees,  rub  with  sweet 
oil  and  ammonia — one  part  ammonia  to  two  of  sweet  oil. 

Cyclists  should  always  keep  to  the  left  side  of  the  road 
as  much  as  possible ;  in  meeting  keep  to  the  left ;  in 
overtaking  pass  on  the  right. 

Led  horses  should  always  be  passed  and  met  on  the 
side  on  which  the  man  in  charge  is  riding.  Rules  out 
of  the  United  Kingdom  are  sometimes  different. 

In  coming  round  a  street  or  corner,  or  in  passing  carriages 
or  people,  always  give  warning  of  your  approach  by  means  of 
a  bell  or  whistle.  Never  wait  to  ring  or  whistle  until  you  are 
close  upon  foot-passengers  or  vehicles,  give  them  plenty  of 
time  to  move  out  of  the  way,  or  the  suddenness  of  your 
approach  may  bewilder  them,  and  give  rise  to  a  bad  accident. 

Never  ride  on  footpaths,  it  is  not  allowed. 

Lamps  should  be  lighted  one  hour  after  sunset,  and 
not  extinguished  by  a  rider  until  one  hour  before  sunrise. 
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DECANTERS,  to  clean. — See  Glass. 

Decomposed  Food.’ — Mackerel  decomposes  almost 
sooner  than  anything  else ;  it  starts  in  the  gills  of  the 
fish,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

Often  in  country  places  where  carts  or  men  come  round 
with  fish,  the  gills  of  fish  are  found  removed  to  prevent 
customers  seeing  that  they  are  not  quite  fresh.  Beef  and 
flesh  meat  if  much  decomposed  sends  forth  a  poison  known 
as  vendine.  Sweetbreads  should  never  be  used  if  much 
tainted.  Mussels  will  often  poison  people  who  eat  them 
not  perfectly  fresh.  Rotten  cheese  makes  people  ill ;  indeed 
no  rotten  or  badly  tainted  food  should  be  used.  Vegetables 
and  fruit  becoming  rotten  and  eaten  in  that  state  will  produce 
English  cholera.  Milk  in  hot  weather  should  be  scalded, 
or  it  may  cause  vomiting,  fever,  and  prostration,  and  will 
give  children  diarrhoea.  Sausages  again  are  most  dangerous 
if  not  fresh,  and  should  not  be  eaten  in  summer.  It  is  very 
false  economy  to  buy  cheap  meat,  fish,  or  bacon. 

Deodorisers  are  remedies  which  destroy  disagreeable 
smells.  See  Disinfectants. 

Depression  of  Spirits. — Generally  caused  by  illness  and 
weakness. 

Malarial  fevers  frequently  produce  this,  even  weeks  and 
months  after  the  fever  has  gone. 
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Constant  change,  variety,  and  employment,  with  good 
wholesome  light  food,  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise,  with¬ 
out  over-fatigue.  People  suffering  in  this  way  should  try 
to  find  employment  which  will  take  them  out  of  themselves, 
and  their  own  thoughts.  Low  spirits  are  sometimes  caused 
by  an  inactive  liver  and  confinement  of  the  bowels. 

Despatch  Boxes. — Useful  for  business  men  who  travel 
much.  The  best  are  those  which  contain  everything  requisite 
for  writing ;  directly  the  box  is  opened  all  materials  for  the 
despatch  of  business  are  at  hand. 

Dinner  Parties,  hints  on. — In  order  to  ensure  a  dinner 
party  being  a  social  success,  guests  should  be  chosen  who 
have  tastes  and  interests  in  common.  To  invite  people 
merely  because  you  owe  them  a  dinner  is  to  court  failure, 
whereas,  if  your  guests  are  well  assorted,  the  party  will  be 
enjoyed. 

The  dinner  must  be  well  cooked  and  served  ;  don’t  invite 
a  larger  number  than  your  servants  can  wait  on  with  ease, 
and  do  not  attempt  a  more  elaborate  menu  than  you  know 
can  be  well  and  elegantly  cooked  and  served.  Be  sure  to 
have  the  table  damask  white  and  fine,  the  glass  clear,  and 
the  silver  well  polished  and  very  bright.  The  floral  decora¬ 
tions  on  the  table  must  be  tastefully  arranged  and  the  menu 
cards  and  candle  shades  should  tone  with  the  menus  in 
colour.  If  in  winter,  have  a  bright  fire  and  well-swept  hearth, 
and  the  room  well  lighted.  In  summer  the  fireplace  can  be 
prettily  filled  in  with  flowers  and  green  leaves,  or  anything 
to  look  fresh,  have  the  windows  open,  and  muslin  curtains 
drawn  across  'to  keep  off  the  draught.  The  servants  must 
wait  very  quietly,  making  no  noise  or  clatter  with  spoons  or 
dishes.  Should  the  carving  be  done  on  the  side-board, 
procure  someone  who  understands  the  art ;  nothing  is  more 
unappetising  than  food  hacked  and  badly  cut.  One  servant 
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must  be  told  off  to'  look  after  and  hand  the  wine,  which 
should  also  be  perfect  in  its  way. 


Discount  Table. 
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Dishes,  to  mend. — If  only  cracked  get  a  little  white  paint 
and  a  piece  of  tape  the  length  of  the  crack,  cover  one  side 
of  the  tape  with  the  paint,  and  lay  it  over  the  crack  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  dish ;  press  it  smoothly  down  and  do  not 
use  the  dish  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  by  which  time  it  will  be 
firm  and  last  some  time.  Seccotine  will  also  mend  anything 
very  firmly,  only  it  won’t  stand  being  put  into  very  hot 
water  after. 


Disinfectants  and  their  Use. — Disinfectants  are  agents 
which  destroy  the  poison  of  infectious  diseases,  such  as  fevers, 
small-pox,  etc. 

Deodorisers  are  remedies  which  destroy  disagreeable 
smells.  Antiseptics  are  drugs  which  stop  putrefaction.. 
Disinfectants  purify  the  air,  water,  soil,  clothes,  rooms,  etc. 
They  are  now  cheap  and  plentiful,  no  household  should  be 
without  some  for  immediate  use.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  infectious  complaints  where  a  disinfectant  is  most 
necessary :  measles,  scarlet-fever,  small-pox,  typhoid,  typhus, 
relapsing  fevers,  diphtheria,  cholera,  erysipelas,  and  small 
minor  illnesses  attended  by  fever. 

Heat  is  a  most  powerful  disinfectant ;  the  hot  air  chamber 
being  used  to  disinfect  clothing,  bedding,  etc.  Dry  heat  of 
220°  F.  will  kill  infection,  but  bulky  things  require  some 
time  for  the  heat  to  reach  the  interior.  Steam  or  boiling 
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Disinfectants — coniinued. 

water  of  212°  F.  also  kills  germs  of  infection  quickly.  There 
are  now  many  places  near  London  and  other  large  towns 
where  disinfecting  ovens  are  kept. 

Carbolic  acid  comes  first  on  our  lists  and  is  one  of  the 
best ;  it  is  a  poison,  therefore  requires  careful  handling,  and 
should  always  be  bought  in  the  ribbed  and  labelled  bottles 
sent  out  by  Messrs  Calvert  &  Co.  When  purchasing, 
always  enquire  for  No.  4  or  No.  5  bottle  Calvert’s  carbolic 
labelled  “poison.”  No.  5  costs  is.,  and  No.  4  is.  6d.  Many 
careless  people  send  an  old  wine  or  medicine  bottle  to  a  shop 
for  6d.  worth  of  carbolic ;  inferior  carbolic  is  put  in,  no 
label  added,  so  some  are  poisoned.  Should  any  one  drink 
carbolic  by  mistake,  give  large  doses  of  sweet  oil  and  castor 
oil,  and  get  medical  aid  quickly.  If  raw  carbolic. acid  falls 
on  the  skin,  rub  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth,  and  put  on  oil  or 
glycerine.  Carbolic  acid  is  also  sold  in  powder  in  tins,  and 
in  tablets,  full  directions  will  be  found  for  its  use.  Calvert’s 
No.  5  carbolic  should  be  used,  107  of  acid,  to  2  quarts  of  \ 
water.  Carbolic  (F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.)  is  made  up  into 
very  many  other  useful  forms,  which  are  named  in  other 
parts  of  this  book.  Some  object  to  the  smell  of  carbolic, 
but  a  famous  doctor  says,  sprinkle  enough  acid  or  powder 
to  make  the  smell  perceptible,  and  keep  it  up ;  it  will  greatly 
stop  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  some  of  the 
small  books  printed  by  F.  C.  Calvert  &  Co.,  the  internal 
use  of  Calvert’s  No.  i  medicinal  carbolic  is  recommended 
against  fever,  cholera,  and  small-pox ;  i  or  2  drops 
mixed  with  wine  or  brandy  and  soda  water.  Also  useful 
as  a  gargle  in  bronchial  ailments  ;  No.  2  is  a  strong  caustic, 
and  must  be  carefully  used. 

Condy's  fluid  is  also  a  very  good  disinfectant,  but 
do  not  use  this  with  carbolic.  Condy  must  be  used  in 
larger  quantities,  which  makes  it  more  expensive.  There 
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Disinfectants— 

are  two  kinds,  green  and  red,  the  latter  much  the  best 
and  strongest.  When  near  anything  impure,  it  loses  its 
colour,  and  is  then  no  longer  of  any  good.  It  stains  linen, 
if  the  linen  is  at  once  put  into  water  with  sorrel  in 
it  (an  ounce  to  a  pint  of  water)  it  will  recover  colour. 
One  ounce  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  which  costs  3d., 
will  make  a  much  stronger  and  cheaper  Condy’s,  put  into  a 
quart  of  water,  than  the  bought  Condy’s  fluid ;  about  i  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  it  can  be  used  to  a  pint  of  clean  water.  Sulphur¬ 
ous  acid  gas,  made  by  burning  flowers  of  sulphur  will 
disinfect  a  room  or  house  after  infectious  complaints.  If 
to  be  used  in  a  room  remove  fire-irons,  fender,  etc.,  as  it  rusts 
iron.  Shut  up  the  windows,  fasten  up  all  cracks  and  spaces, 
open  drawers  and  cupboards.  Place  a  bucket  partly  full  of 
water  in  the  room ;  and  support  on  the  top  of  it,  by  means 
of  an  old  pair  of  tongs,  an  old  lid  of  a  saucepan,  or  small 
iron  basin.  Into  this  put  from  |  to  i  lb.  of  flower  of  sulphur  ; 
a  hot  coal  on  the  top  will  heat  it,  or  a  little  spirits  poured 
over  and  lighted.  Shut  the  door  tight,  and  leave  for  twelve 
hours,  then  open  windows  for  two  or  three  days.  Another 
good  method  for  disinfecting  a  room  is  the  use  of  the  carbon 
cones,  manufactured  by  the  Chemical  Carbon  Co.  A  great 
number  of  different  substances  can  be  used  in  these  cones. 
The  carbolic  and  todine  cones  are  powerful  enough  to  dis¬ 
infect  a  room  containing  1000  cubic  feet.  A  special  “germi¬ 
cide  cone”  is  supplied  to  sanitary  officers  and  medical  men. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  cheap  and  very  good  for  drains, 
closets,  sinks,  and  all  out-door  buildings  ;  it  is  4d.  per  lb.,  and 
I  lb.  is  enough  for  a  gallon  of  water. 

Thymol  is  a  pleasant  antiseptic,  having  an  agreeable 
smell.  It  is  sold  in  crystals  and  is  very  strong. 

S ANITAS  is  made  from  highly-heated  steam  on  turpentine. 
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Disinfectants — continued. 

Jt  is  greatly  used  on  board  ships,  the  smell  is  pleasant,  but 
not  being  powerful  it  requires  to  be  renewed  frequently.  The 
tins  containing  powder  are  lod.  at  the  Stores. 

I 

j  Jeye^  is  much  valued  by  some  people,  it  is  cheap,  not 

poisonous,  but  still  very  active  as  a  germicide.  It  is  sold  as 
a  liquid,  in  powder,  and  as  a  soap,  and  strongly  recommended 
for  general  use. 

Disinfectants,  use  of. — A  few  hints  may  be  advantageous 
I  as  to  the  further  use  of  these  in  houses.  No  two  are  wanted 
I  actually  at  the  same  time,  although  carbolic  acid  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  go  well  together,  but  they  must  not  be 
used  with  Condy’s  fluid  or  chloride  qf  lime. 

Separate  the  sick  from  the  rest  of  the  household  directly 
,  an  infectious  complaint  starts,  and  hang  a  sheet  wet  with 
'  disinfectants  outside  the  bedroom  door.  Remove  all  furniture 
not  required  and  let  the  room  be  light  and  airy.  Hold  as 
I  little  communication  as  possible  with  the  household.  Have 
all  drains,  closets,  sinks,  dust  bins,  sewers,  etc.,  disinfected 
'  freely.  Look  well  to  all  water  supply  ;  even  clear  water  with 

I  good  taste  may  be  charged  with  sewer  poison.  When 

sickness  is  over  have  all  rooms,  bedding,  clothes,  etc.,  dis¬ 
infected.  Patients  recovering  from  scarlet-fever,  should  have 
quite  stopped  peeling  and  taken  several  disinfectant  baths 
before  joining  with  the  household.  Carbolic  soap  and 
camphorated  oil  are  useful  in  such  cases. 

I  Dispensers,  Lady. — See  Woman’s  Work. 

^  Doctor’s  Bills,  to  avoid. — A  French  proverb  says, “A  dish 
f  of  spinach  is  equal  to  a  liver  pill.”  Certain  it  is  that  Nature 

\  often  provides  her  own  remedies,  and  that  green  food  is  good 

t  for  the  health  of  old  and  young.  Lettuce  is  recommended  as 
I  a  remedy  for  sleeplessness,  dressing  it  with  lemon  juice 
[  instead  of  vinegar.  Celery  is  counted  good  for  rheumatism 
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and  nerves.  Onions  are  considered  good  in  many  ailments  ; 
they  purify  the  blood  and  clear  the  skin,  and  are  beneficial 
in  some  cases  of  skin  disease.  Spring  onions  stewed  in 
cream,  or  sliced  raw  with  vinegar  are  a  help  to  digestion  ; 
unfortunately  their  odour  is  against  them,  but  a  little  parsley 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  eaten  removes  the  smell  of  onions 
from  the  breath. 

Doctor’s  Fees. — The  charges  of  medical  men  are  on  a 
sliding  scale,  and  the  account  is  sent  in,  not  in  detail,  but  in 
a  lump  sum  for  the  period  covered.  The  fee  for  a  visit  to  a 
consulting  physician,  or  to  a  specialist,  was  formerly  a  guinea, 
now  the  first  visit  is  two  or  three  guineas,  although  the  second 
or  third  visit  may  only  be  one  guinea.  The  ordinary  visit  of 
a  medical  man  is  from  3s.  6d.  to  los.  6d.,  according  to  the 
position  the  patient  occupies  ;  for  instance,  a  man  paying  £10 
a  year  rent,  can’t  be  expected  to  pay  as  much  as  the  man 
who  pays  £200  a  year.  Night  visits  are  usually  charged 
double,  also  distance  is  charged.  Letters  of  advice  the  same 
as  an  ordinary  visit.  Consultations  have  a  higher  rate  of 
charge.  Midwifery  is  from  £i  to  .^5  to  ordinary  patients, 
more  to  some.  Visits  not  notified  before  a  doctor  starts  on 
his  usual  rounds  may  be  called  special  visits  and  charged  a 
visit  and  a  half.  If  a  medical  man  is  detained  in  a  house 
longer  than  an  ordinary  visit  he  is  entitled  to  a  larger 
remuneration.  Half  a  fee  extra  can  be  charged  if  more  than 
one  member  of  the  family  is  visited.  If  attendance  on 
servants  is  paid  by  their  employers,  or  if  a  doctor  is  sent  for 
to  see  a  servant,  the  charge  is  the  same  as  to  the  master  of 
the  house. 

Vaccination  is  usually  charged  according  to  the  number 
of  the  visits.  The  following  are  fees  allowed  by  the  Poor 
Law  Board  for  extra  medical  .service:  compound  fracture 
of  thigh,  leg,  amputation  of  arm,  leg,  foot,  or  strangulated 
hernia,  each  £5  ;  simple  fracture  or  dislocation  of  thigh. 
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leg,  etc.,  ;  amputation  of  finger  or  toe,  £2  ;  fracture  or 
dislocation  of  arm,  etc.,  £\.  The  above  rates  include 
payment  for  the  supply  of  all  that  is  required  in  splints, 
bandages,  etc. 

Domestic  Service. — So  much  is  said  about  this  m  Society 
papers  that  we  shall  not  touch  largely  on  it,  except  that  the 
want  of  good  domestic  servants  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  age. 
For  the  present,  we  are,  with  regard  to  domestic  labour, 
passing  through  a  stage  of  transition.  When  we  have 
learned  the  lesson  that  has  been  set  before  us  we  shall 
probably  be  more  comfortable  than  we  are  now,  and  many 
more  women  will  be  happily  busy ;  already  they  are 
beginning  to  show  signs  of  awakening  to  this  fact.  We 
must  first  disabuse  our  minds  of  two  ideas  ;  one  that  domestic 
skill  can  be  acquired  without  training ;  the  other  that  house¬ 
hold  work  is  degrading.  Looking  upon  training  as  necessary, 
girls  should  be  taught  to  thoroughly  manage  a  house,  to  keep 
accounts,  and  learn  all  duties.  If  we  consider  domestic  work 
honourable  we  must  treat  domestic  servants  reasonably  and 
respect  their  rights  while  exacting  our  own.  We  find  many 
more  ladies  now  taking  up  domestic  service  as  a  remunerative 
employment ;  many  of  us  as  yet  don’t  feel  inclined  to  practise 
these  new  lessons,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  may 
have  to  learn  them. 

Donkey. — This  poor  despised  animal  is  really  in  many 
cases  a  very  useful  one  in  an  establishment.  It  can  draw 
the  mowing  machine ;  the  children  can  both  ride  and  drive 
it ;  it  will  draw  heavy  weights,  such  as  luggage,  etc.  Dressed 
in  neat  harness  and  with  a  small  trap  it  will  trot  merrily 
along  the  roads  for  many  miles.  A  donkey  should  be  well 
broken,  or  it  may  get  bad  tricks  of  kicking  or  lying  down  in 
the  road.  Procure  one  strong  and  well  built  with  straight 
muscular  legs  and  good  knees.  It  should  be  kindly  treated, 
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and  boys  should  not  be  allowed  to  tease  it.  It  is  a  hardy 
beast ;  if  it  is  working  every  day,  it  should  have  a  little  corn 
as  well  as  grass,  and  hay  in  the  winter  with  carrots  or 
mangolds  now  and  again. 

Doorstep,  to  whiten, — Wash  the  steps  clean  and  let  them 
dry.  Mix  a  little  quicklime  with  some  milk,  and  wipe 
the  steps  over  with  it. 

Dress. — In  selecting  dress  we  should  aim  at  securing 
comfort,  health,  beauty,  and  durability,  which  may  mean 
economy.  The  best  material  for  underclothing  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  is  wool.  Some  people  declare  that 
wool  causes  irritation  to  the  skin,  but  that  is  fancy,  as  the 
very  finest  and  softest  wool  can  now  be  procured.  Garments 
are  made  in  the  softest  Scotch  wool ;  nothing  is  softer  or 
less  irritating  than  viyella,  which  is  all  pure  wool,  washes 
well,  does  not  shrink,  and  is  most  valuable  for  both  night 
and  day  wear.  All  Jaeger’s  goods  are  excellent;  they  may 
be  a  little  expensive  at  first,  but  they  wear  well,  are 
beautifully  warm,  very  beneficial  to  the  health,  particularly 
in  delicate  and  rheumatic  cases,  and  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended.  Wool,  but  thinner  in  substance,  is  best  worn  both 
summer  and  winter,  more  especially  by  children  or  any 
one  the  least  delicate  and  subject  to  chills.  If  this  is 
carried  out  many  an  illness,  many  a  cold,  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils,  or  bad  cough  may  be  avoided.  Wool  has  the 
power  of  absorbing  moisture,  and  so  does  not  get  nearly 
so  wet  with  perspiration.  Cotton  or  linen  are  soon  damp 
and  wet,  get  very  cold,  and  so  induce  illness.  Flannelette, 
or  cotton  flannel,  has  been  much  in  vogue  of  late ;  but  it 
is  not  wool,  it  is  merely  cotton  combed  up  to  give  it  a 
woolly  surface.  If  men  wish  their  clothes  to  wear,  they 
should  select  good  cloth.  Cheap  shoddy  cloth  is  one  of 
the  dearest  materials  purchased.  “Tweeds”  are  excellent 
wear  for  men  and  boys,  very  durable,  and  always  look 
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well.  Cheap  trousering  again  is  a  mistake ;  it  lasts  no 
time.  A  trouser  stretcher  is  a  profitable  investment,  it 
takes  out  creases,  prevents  the  trousers  getting  baggy  at 
the  knees  and  keeps  them  in  good  shape.  Men’s  clothes 
last  longer  if  frequently  changed  ;  the  same  lot  not  worn 
from  week  end  to  week  end.  When  taken  off  fold  neatly 
or  hang  in  a  wardrobe ;  trousers  when  wet  and  been  turned 
up  should  be  shaken,  dried,  brushed  and  put  on  the 
stretchers.  Men  living  in  London  have  generally  to 
appear  in  the  tall  hat,  which  fashion  commands,  although 
greatly  abused,  and  considered  by  doctors  to  be  both 
unhealthy,  and  very  bad  for  the  hair ;  and  no  article  of 
men’s  dress  becomes  shabby  so  soon  as  the  hat,  dust  and 
wet  making  it  brown  quickly.  A  soft  hat  brush  should 
be  kept  for  its  use.  If  a  hat  gets  thoroughly  wet  it  should 
be  taken  to  the  hatters  to  be  blocked  ‘  and  done  up ;  still 
with  home  care  it  can  be  made  to  look  respectable  again. 
Wipe  carefully  with  a  dry  cloth  till  the  moisture  has  gone, 
then  brush  with  a  hard  brush  and  leave  it  on  its  side  to 
dry.  Afterwards  brush  with  a  soft  hat  brush.  A  black  felt 
hat  will  clean  with  liquid  ammonia,  while  a  straw  one  can 
be  beautified  with  hat  polish.  A  fair  amount  of  boots 
should  be  kept  in  stock,  as  they  wear  out  more  quickly  if 
the  same  pair  is  put  on  day  after  day.  New  boots  are 
best  seasoned  for  some  time  before  taken  into  use.  Boot 
trees  keep  boots  in  shape  and  they  are  best  kept  in  boots 
not  in  wear.  Men  and  boys  frequently  waste  cash  over 
ties,  gloves,  etc.,  have  a  lot  knocking  about,  consequently 
they  become  untidy  all  together.  It  is  best  to  have  about 
half-a-dozen  going  at  once,  and  put  them  away  when  new 
ones  are  required.  “A  stitch  in  time”  in  men’s  clothing  is 
of  great  importance  when  it  can  be  had ;  both  upper  and 
under  clothing  will  repay  this  attention  to  it,  by  wearing 
longer  and  better.  All  linen  and  other  undergarments 
should  be  marked,  both  of  men’s,  women’s,  and  children’s  ; 
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they  are  not  so  easily  lost  in  the  wash,  or  by  children  at  • 
school.  It  is  a  good  plan  before  marking  to  wet  the  part 
with  strong  soda  and  water,  in  which  a  little  gum  arable 
has  been  dissolved ;  when  dry,  rub  it  smooth  with  the 
handle  of  a  spoon.  Cash’s  woven  red  letters  are  most 
useful  for  sewing  on  to  socks,  stockings,  wool,  and  dark 
clothing.  Women’s  undergarments  have  undergone  a  great 
change  of  late ;  the  best  and  most  comfortable  style  now 
for  outdoor  exercise  is  warm  wool  combinations,  knicker¬ 
bockers — either  wool,  serge,  alpaca,  or  any  material.  Silk 
is  made  up  into  knickers  also.  Good,  light,  elastic  corsets  ; 
a  tailor-made  dress,  or  serge  skirt  and  blouse.  We  may 
all  rejoice  to  see  the  waist  has  become  a  little  more  natural 
in  size ;  girls  don’t  now,  we  hope,  hold  to  the  bed-post 
while  their  corsets  are  laced.  The  heart,  lungs,  and  liver 
can’t  possibly  act  properly  if  deprived  of  the  space  TJature 
has  given  them ;  so  after  a  time  tight-lacing  causes  fainting, 
hysterics,  and  nervousness.  In  speaking  of  underclothing 
we  do  not  mean  that  only  the  articles  named  above  are 
worn ;  all  our  shops,  sketches  in  the  Society  papers, 
fashions,  tell  us  quite  a  different  tale.  Dress  perhaps  never 
was  more  lovely,  more  costly,  or  more  extravagant  than  it 
is  now.  All  undergarments  are  daintily  and  elaborately 
trimmed  with  laces,  ribbons,  and  insertions.  Dressing- 
gowns  are  sometimes  almost  equal  to  tea  gowns  in  beauty. 
Petticoats  of  silk  of  varied  hues,  draped  with  lace,  are 
often  to  be  seen  trailing  in  the  dust  and  dirt  of  the  streets. 
Dresses  on  the  same  scale,  except  the  tailor-made,  which  is 
always  neat  and  trim,  but  costs  a  big  slice  out  of  a  meagre  * 

dress  allowance.  Evening  and  ball  dresses,  flowers,  furs,  • 

mantles,  hats,  are  all  finished  in  the  same  lovely  but  costly 
manner,  to  say  nothing  of  the  hundred  and  one  etceteras 
which  nowadays  run  up  our  bills  to  a  most  lordly  price. 

There  must  be  very  many  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  defray  j 
the  expenses  of  the  wardrobe  and  yet  don’t  practise  careful- 
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ness.  Many  throw  their  clothes  about,  leave  them  in  an 
unmended  state,  hang  dresses,  jackets,  blouses  all  on  the 
same  hooks  in  the  cupboard,  then  wonder  why  things 
look  draggled  and  untidy.  They  scorn  the  idea  of  wearing 
an  apron  when  about  their  household  duties,  but  are 
annoyed  if  spots  appear  on  the  dress.  Put  no  clothing 
away  dirty  or  torn,  keep  a  good  brush  for  a  dress,  a 
whisk  is  best— tailors  use  them  in  preference.  A  skirt 

splashed  with  mud  should  not  dry  too  near  the  fire. 

When  dry  loosen  the  mud  spots  with  the  nail  or  with  a 
coin,  a  penny  for  instance ;  brush  a  serge  with  a  hard 
brush,  but  a  cloth  dress  requires  a  softer  one  as  it  gets 
rough.  If  the  spots  still  show,  rub  with  a  little  gin  or 
other  spirits.  A  damp  dress  should  hang  smoothly  over 
a  chair  or  towel  horse  till  dry.  A  wool  dress  may  be 
renovated  by  treating  it  in  the  following  manner.  Mix 
3  oz.  honey,  3  oz.  soft  soap,  3  parts  of  a  wineglass  of 
gin,  and  the  white  of  a  small  egg.  Scour  the  dress  all 
over  with  this,  using  a  hard  nail  brush.  Then  rinse  well 

two  or  three  times  in  cold  soft  water.  Drain  well  and 

iron  damp  on  the  wrong  side. 

All  girls  should  try  and  learn  some  dressmaking ;  with 
patience  and  care  many  will  improve  enough  to  make 
blouses  and  skirts  to  wear  every  day.  Procure  a  good 
pattern,  cut  out  most  carefully,  don’t  pin  pieces  together, 
always  tack  them,  this  keeps  the  pattern  firmer  in 
place.  A  girl  can  save  greatly  by  making  her  own 
garments,  particularly  dresses,  for  no  bills  run  up  so 
quickly  as  dressmakers.  Hats  too  can  be  trimmed.  If 
girls  with  the  same  allowance  compared  notes  at  the  end 
of  a  year,  the  one  making  and  trimming  for  herself,  the 
other  going  to  dressmakers  and  milliners,  their  difference 
of  coin  in  hand  would  be  great.  Don’t  allow  winter  and 
summer  clothing  to  be  about  together ;  put  away  what  is 
worth  keeping  of  one  lot  before  the  other  is  begun.  Have 
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cotton  and  muslin  dresses  rough  dried  as  starch  rots  them. 
Things  if  put  away  damp  will  mildew.  Wet  umbrellas 
are  best  turned  upside  down  to  dry,  not  open,  which 
stretches  the  ribs  and  prevents  rolling  as  tight.  When 
not  in  use  unroll  them  or  holes  come  more  quickly  in  the 
folds.  Keep  kid  gloves  in  a  dry  place  or  in  a  box  ;  pull 
them  out  after  wearing  and  lay  flat.  The  way  kid  gloves 
are  first  put  on  makes  a  great  difference  to  their  fit  and 
wear.  Use  glove  stretchers  to  each  finger  gently,  turn  the 
glove  back  below  the  buttons  and  work  the  fingers  in 
quite  to  the  end  of  each,  then  insert  the  thumb,  turn  back 
the  glove  and  button  it.  Gloves  which  don’t  stretch  well 
are  improved  by  being  warmed  slightly. 

Put  away  all  furs  at  the  end  of  the  winter;  shake 
them  well  first,  put  them  into  linen  bags,  add  camphor, 
pepper,  red  pepper  pods,  or  carbon  naphthalene ;  the  latter 
is  very  effective,  but  has  not  an  agreeable  smell ;  sew  up 
the  bags  and  put  them  into  brown  paper  bags.  Moths 
make  their  way  into  many  things,  and  great  care  is 
required  in  putting  away  furs,  cloth,  and  flannel  garments, 
carpets,  and  thick  curtains.  We  cannot  recommend 
anything  better  than  carbon,  or  called  by  some  naphthalene, 
chillies,  camphor,  and  pepper. 

It  is  wiser  not  to  have  too  many  clothes  at  one  time, 
few  and  good  are  best ;  replace  them  when  shabby.  Fashion 
changes  largely,  a  garment  becomes  remarkable  when  the 
“  Mode  ”  has  altered  to  a  fresh  design.  Every  one  prefers 
clothes  that  are  becoming  and  pretty,  so  fashionable  things 
if  well  made  are  mostly  admired. 

Children,  as  remarked  before,  ought  to  wear  flannel 
next  to  the  skin  night  and  day,  summer  and  winter,  not 
the  same  garment  night  and  day;  different  ones  must  be 
worn  at  night;  and  lighter  ones  in  summer.  Don’t  over¬ 
dress  a  child,  it  fills  the  mind  with  foolish  pride,  making 
them  imagine  they  are  better  than  their  companions;  at 
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the  same  time,  it  is  unkind  to  allow  them  to  be  shabby, 
as  their  friends  are  apt  to  despise  them.  Children  grow 
quickly,  therefore  do  not  require  a  large  supply  of  clothes 
at  one  time.  Always  see  that  children  living  in  the  country 
have  a  good  supply  of  thick  boots;  nothing  injures  the 
health  more  than  damp  feet. 

A  few  hints  on  cleaning  garments  may  be  useful  before 
leaving  “  Dress  ”  ;  also  the  name  of  a  good,  reliable  dress¬ 
maker  to  make  up  ladies’  own  materials — Julie  &  Cie,  53 
Weymouth  Street,  Portland  Place,  W. 

To  REMOVE  GREASE  OR  WAX  SPOTS.  —  Take  thick 
blotting  or  brown  paper,  place  it  over  the  wax  and  hold 
a  hot  iron  over ;  keep  covering  with  fresh  paper  till  all 
sign  of  grease  has  gone.  Paint  spots  can  sometimes  be 
moved  by  rubbing  with  flannel  dipped  in  turpentine.  The 
collars  of  coats  get  dirty ;  scrub  with  lump  ammonia 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  then  press  on  the  wrong  side  with  a 
hot  iron.  For  cloth  use  Propert’s  cloth  ball  or  a  mixture 
of  soft  soap  and  Fuller’s  earth,  made  into  a  paste,  or  dry 
cakes.  Wet  the  spots  and  rub  with  the  cake,  leave  to 
dry,  then  rub  with  cold  water  till  clean.  Ink  stains  won’t 
come  out  of  cloth  if  once  dried  in.  Milk  will  get  ink  out 
if  applied  at  once.  Tea  stains  are  tiresome  to  remove ; 
soak  in  warm  water  and  rub  well.  Treacle  stains  are 
sticky ;  lay  the  material  on  a  clean  towel  and  keep  damping 
with  cold  water,  move  the  towel  constantly  so  as  to  have 
a  clean  part  under  the  stain  ;  iron  after  with  a  cool  iron. 
Black  fabrics  and  black  silk  are  best  cleaned  with  liquid 
ammonia  and  then  ironed  on  the  wrong  side.  Some  dirt 
may  be  taken  off  white  silk  by  mixing  dry  bread  crumbs 
with  a  little  powdered  blue,  rub  well  in,  then  wipe  with  a 
clean  handkerchief.  Black  lace  that  has  got  untidy  may 
be  improved  by  the  following  treatment.  Melt  a  teaspoonful 
of  gum  arable  in  a  pint  of  strong  tea  or  beer,  dab  the 
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lace  in  and  out  of  this  two  or  three  times,  squeeze  dry 
but  don’t  wring  it  out;  pull  out  well,  lay  on  brown  paper 
till  nearly  dry,  then  iron  with  an  old  handkerchief  over  it. 
White  lace,  after  being  washed,  can  be  coloured  cream 
by  being  put  into  tea  and  gum  ;  pulled  out  well  and  ironed 
the  same  as  the  black. 

We  have  not  touched  on  dyeing  of  different  materials, 
but  a  few  words  on  the  subject  may  be  useful.  The  material 
to  be  dyed  must  be  of  good  quality,  otherwise  it  is  money 
thrown  away.  Repps,  serges,  cashmeres,  alpacas,  tweeds,  and 
all  such  fabrics  of  good  quality  can  be  dyed  to  advantage. 
Black  silks  and  satins  can  be  re-dipped  if  they  have  not  been 
washed  or  cleaned  at  home.  Black  velveteen  will  dye  many 
colours,  but  not  so  silk,  satin,  or  velvet.  Black  wool  fabrics 
will  dye  a  few  other  colours.  Gentlemen’s  clothes  if  only 
faded  will  look  quite  good  again,  and  this  is  a  point  to  be 
studied.  Achille  Serre’s  is  the  place  to  go  to  for  this,  and 
satisfies  all  who  go  there — 263  Oxford  Street,  107  Brompton 
Road,  and  High  Street,  Kensington. 

Drinks,  cooling.  —  Plenty  of  these  are  to  be  had. 
When  you  are  thirsty,  a  drink  of  really  good  cold  fresh 
spring  water  is  as  refreshing  as  most  things  ;  frequently  it 
can’t  be  had,  and,  as  a  rule,  mineral  waters  are  preferred. 
Of  these  there  are  no  end,  but  none  come  up  to  Rosbach 
for  purity,  goodness  and  freshness ;  once  tasted  you  won’t 
want  any  other.  Then  we  have  lime  juice,  lemon  squash, 
lemonade,  and  ginger  beer,  for  which  recipes  will  be  found  ; 
lemon  syrup  to  mix  with  water ;  home-made  wines,  very 
refreshing  and  good,  such  as  ginger,  cowslip,  etc.  Stone’s 
British  wines.  Cider  and  perry,  both  good  for  quenching 
thirst ;  raspberry  vinegar,  and  fruit  syrups.  Iced  toast  and 
water,  which,  if  carefully  made,  is  excellent  in  cases  of  slight 
fever.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  clear  barley  water,  for 
which  a  recipe  is  given. 
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Driving  and  Riding.  —  To-day  bicycles  and  motor 
carriages  are  taking  the  lead  ;  but  horses  will  not  be  forsaken 
or  discarded.  Can  the  hounds  be  followed  without  this 
valuable  beast,  or  polo  played,  or  races  be  carried  on  ?  Many 
may  keep  their  motor,  but  they  will  keep  their  horses  and 
carriages  also.  Horses  require  gentle  and  regular  care ; 
always  treat  them  well  and  don’t  overtax  their  strength. 
The  grooming  and  bedding  of  a  horse  should  be  carefully 
seen  to,  and  proper  things  should  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
stable ;  a  horse  or  curry  comb,  a  scraper,  a  dandy  brush, 
sponge,  and  horse  cloths,  also  a  stable  broom,  fork,  and 
buckets.  A  horse’s  feet  require  special  care ;  should  be 
looked  to  when  he  comes  in  to  see  that  he  has  picked  up  no 
stone.  If  soiled,  wash  the  feet  with  carbolic  soap  and  warm 
water.  A  horse  should  be  carefully  groomed  when  he  comes 
in,  either  from  riding  or  being  driven.  Shoeing  is  also  most 
important,  it  should  always  be  done  when  in  the  least 
necessary,  and  by  a  careful  smith  who  knows  his  work. 

Driving  is  an  art  people  think  they  can  quickly  acquire. 
It  may  be,  but  bad  habits  have  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  a 
few  lessons  should  be  taken  at  the  start.  It  is  an  essential 
part,  however,  of  the  education  of  the  people  who  aspire  to  be 
anything  in  the  world.  In  these  days  of  ladies’  driving 
competitions,  a  woman  must  learn  to  be  as  good  a  whip  as 
a  man. 

People  must  be  left  to  select  their  own  carriage,  and 
general  turn-out  according  to  their  means.  For  a  young  lady 
in  the  country  nothing  is  prettier  than  a  small  well-turned-out 
pony  cart;  a  smart  clever  pony,  good  brown  harness  with 
brass  fittings,  and  a  neat  little  well-got-up  groom.  But  the 
older  branches  of  the  family  want  their  big  open  carriage  and 
brougham.  The  son  requires  his  dog-cart.  This  is  all  very 
well  where  the  purse  is  long  and  full.  A  horse,  small  pony 
trap,  and  man,  at  the  cheapest,  can’t  be  put  much  below  ;^50  to 
£6o  a  year,  and  even  then  the  pony  should  be  partly  at  grass 
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during  the  summer  months  ;  therefore  although  a  carriage  is 
a  great  advantage  it  is  better  to  count  the  cost  before  starting 
one.  A  coach-house  must  be  dry  and  weather-tight,  free 
from  damp,  yet  not  too  hot  else  the  varnish  and  woodwork 
of  the  carriage  will  suffer.  The  leather  work  of  the  carriage 
should  be  rubbed  well  with  a  little  oil  to  prevent  rot,  the 
brass  kept  bright  and  well  rubbed,  and  the  iron  not  allowed 
to  become  rusty.  We  spoke  of  ladies  taking  lessons  in  riding 
and  driving — Miss  Eva  Christy,  i  Bennington  Park  Mansions, 
West  Hampstead,  gives  lessons  in  riding  and  driving  to  ladies 
and  children.  Miss  Christy  has  published  a  book  for  horse¬ 
women,  “  Side-Saddle  Riding,”  which  is  good.  Miss  Maggie 
Aulton  “  Showell,”  Bushbury,  Wolverhampton,  will  also  give 
instruction  to  ladies  at  their  own  houses. 
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EAR,  diseases  of.  —  These  are  very  many,  and  we  can’t 
pretend  here  to  touch  on  bad  cases  ;  they  must  be  attended 
to  by  medical  men.  There  are  specialists  for  almost  every¬ 
thing  now.  Few  complaints  are  more  distressing  than 
incurable  deafness.  A  common  cause  of  deafness  is  an 
accumulation  of  wax  in  the  ear.  This  is  best  removed  by 
use  of  a  syringe  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  soap  and  water. 
The  best  syringe  is  a  brass  one  with  an  ivory  pipe,  and 
costs  from  6s.  to  8s.  The  nozzle  should  be  inserted  well 
into  the  canal,  and  the  water  injected  slowly,  steadily — but 
by  another  person.  Both  ears  should  be  syringed  even 
if  deafness  is  only  complained  of  in  one.  There  is  often 
a  large  accumulation  of  wax,  and  it  should  if  possible  all 
be  removed  at  once.  Another  cause  of  deafness  is  rupture 
of  the  membrane 'of  the  ear,  caused  by  blows.  When 
deafness  is  due  to  catarrh  of  the  throat.  Burroughs  and 
Wellcomes’  tabloids  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  borax 
will  be  found  most  useful. 

Ca/^e  of. — Young  people  often  neglect  their  ears, 
they  should  always  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  after 
washing  wipe  all  the  ins  and  outs  with  a  soft  towel.  Nothing 
hard  should  ever  be  pushed  into  them,  with  the  view  of 
removing  anything  in  them.  If  children’s  ears  are  inclined 
to  stick  out,  they  should  be  bound  back  at  night,  or  wear 
the  useful  cap  that  is  advertised,  called  the  “  Claxton  ” 
ear  cap. 
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Early  Rising. — In  the  summer  months,  the  early  morning 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  times  to  be  out,  either  in 
your  garden,  or  poultry  yard,  on  your  bike  or  pony  for 
a  ride.  The  habit  of  early  rising  in  a  household  is  most 
important.  In  a  large  establishment  the  housekeeper  is 
expected  to  see  that  the  servants  are  up  in  good  time  ;  in 
a  smaller  household  the  cook  should  set  the  example  to  the 
younger  servants.  In  domestic  management  nothing  makes 
up  for  the  loss  of  industry  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Everything  is  behind,  water  cold,  work  done  in  a  slipshod 
fashion,  breakfast  late ;  every  one  is  cross,  and  everything 
goes  wrong. 

Earthenware  Pans  and  House  Ware. — The  crockery 
of  a  kitchen  requires  earthen  pans  with  lids  for  keeping 
bread,  cheese,  or  flour.  Bread  is  kept  clean  and  moist  in 
one,  a  good-sized  one  costing  about  3s. ;  smaller  ones  about 
IS.  answer  for  cheese.  They  should  be  wiped  out  once  a 
week,  and  not  allowed  to  remain  damp,  or  they  get  musty. 
A  large  white  or  yellow  basin  is  useful  for  making  pastry 
in.  The  yellow  shallow  round  dish  is  often  used  for  milk, 
and  in  the  North  is  preferred.  Pudding  dishes  or  pudding 
basins  are  also  required.  Sets  of  jugs,  some  for  milk,  some 
for  hot  water,  and  one  or  two  for  beer  ;  never  use  a  beer  jug 
for  milk,  or  a  milk  jug  for  hot  water.  Hot  water  jugs 
with  the  metallic  lids  are  useful.  A  breakfast  and  tea 
service  should  have  its  cupboard  in  the  kitchen  for  daily 
use.  Some  prefer  an  earthenware  teapot  to  a  metal  one. 
There  should  also  be  a  supply  of  white  earthenware  moulds 
for  jellies,  etc.;  they  are  kept  clean  easier  than  tin  ones. 

Eating,  rules  for. — Eat  slowly  and  masticate  well. 
Select  plain,  wholesome  food,  not  too  highly  seasoned. 
Don’t  eat  unnecessarily  between  meals.  Don’t  eat  if  the 
stomach  feels  a  sense  of  weight.  Hard  manual  workers 
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need  more  food  than  brain  workers.  Meat  is  more  stimu¬ 
lating  than  vegetables,  and  should  be  used  more  sparingly. 
Fish  is  very  good  for  a  change,  some  fish  is  very  light 
of  digestion,  and  can  be  taken  when  the  stomach  is  too  weak 
to  digest  meat.  It  is  not  good  to  read  while  eating ;  pleasant 
conversation  and  laughter  are  great  helps  to  the  digestive 
organs,  while  food  is  being  partaken  of.  A  hearty  meal 
on  a  tired  frame  is  bad,  and  frequently  makes  people  very 
ill.  A  little  light  food  only  should  be  taken,  then  rest  for 
two  or  three  hours.  Feed  children  with  good  wholesome 
•food,  nothing  rich,  very  little  pastry,  if  any,  mutton,  poultry, 
some  fish,  plenty  of  vegetables,  milk  puddings,  and  stewed 
fruit. 

Economy. — We  will  start  with  light.  Few  people  con¬ 
sider  how  easy  it  is  to  save  in  all  lights.  Electric  light  is 
so  simple  to  turn  off  and  on,  that  there  is  no  need  to  leave 
it  burning  when  not  required.  Gas  can  also  always  be 
lowered  ;  even  oil  lamps  will  often  stand  being  turned  down. 
Few  think,  except  those  who  have  to  pay  them,  what  a 
difference  thought  of  this  kind  makes  to  the  bill  every 
month.  Many  are  anxious  to  practise  economy,  but  few 
start  on  the  right  road.  Some  spend  far  too  much  on  trifles 
which  are  costly  and  often  quite  useless.  Others  don’t  pay 
ready  money,  allow  bills  to  run  up,  then  can’t  understand 
why  they  are  so  high.  Practise  economy  in  small  things 
first,  greater  ones  will  follow.  Most  people  have  an  idea 
that  economy  means  stinginess  or  meanness,  whereas  really 
the  truest  economy  goes  hand-in-hand  with  liberality.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  think  that  economy  only  concerns  persons 
with  small  incomes.  In  a  well-ordered  household,  where 
there  are  many  servants,  as  a  rule,  everything  is  turned  to 
account.  Economy  consists  not  in  stinginess,  but  in  not 
wasting.  Coal  is  often  much  wasted,  the  larger  pieces  of 
cinders  are  thrown  to  the  ash  heap,  instead  of  being  picked 
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out  and  burnt  again.  So  it  is  waste  to  have  very  large 
fires  on  warm  days,  or  in  the  kitchen  when  there  is  no 
cooking  to  be  done.  Milk  again  in  summer  is  often  wasted 
by  -being  allowed  to  go  sour.  It  should  be  scalded  when 
it  comes  in  and  so  kept  good.  Bits  of  bread  and  toast 
can  be  kept,  instead  of  being  thrown  away.  Put  them  on 
a  tin  in  the  oven  until  they  are  a  pale  brown,  pound  them 
in  a  mortar,  rub  them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve.  They 
are  useful  for  rissoles,  cutlets,  etc.  All  odds  and  ends  of 
meat,  bones,  bits  of  skin,  etc.,  will  do  for  the  stock  pot, 
while  the  pieces  of  meat  can  be  put  through  the  mincing 
machine,  and  used  for  croquettes,  minces,  and  other  small 
dishes.  Many  soups  can  be  made  from  bones  and  scraps 
if  the  former  are  carefully  and  slowly  simmered  for  some 
hours ;  they  will  form  the  foundation  for  vegetable  soups, 
pea  soup,  cucumber,  tomato,  and  many  others.  If  fish 
can  be  bought  reasonably  it  makes  a  nice  variety  and  will 
warm  in  so  many  ways.  Fish  cakes,  fish-pie,  fish  cups, 
and  fish  pollean,  which  is  fish  warmed  in  a  little  light  stock, 
then  put  into  the  centre  of  a  wall  of  hot  mashed  potatoes 
on  an  entree  dish  and  shrimp  or  egg  sauce  poured  over. 

Housemaids,  waitresses,  nurses,  indeed  all  servants  may 
practise  economy  by  taking  care  of  all  the  things  under 
their  charge ;  not  carelessly  chipping  or  breaking  things ; 
not  using  their  dusters  and  towels  for  extra  dirty  work  ; 
and  by  remembering  that  in  all  furniture,  house  linen,  etc., 
a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine.  One  has  seen  servants  pin  on 
the  strings  of  a  bed  valance  instead  of  sewing  them,  with 
the  probable  result  that  a  big  hole  comes  in  the  valance, 
an  instance  of  a  want  of  economy  in  small  things ;  many 
more  might  be  found. 

Eggs. — Most  useful  in  a  household ;  they  are  very 
nourishing,  light  of  digestion,  good  for  both  young  and 
old,  invalids,  and  healthy  people.  In  cooking  we  could 
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not  get  on  without  them ;  we  have  egg  powder,  etc.,  given 
us,  but  although  good  in  its  way,  it  can’t  touch  the  value 
of  a  fresh  well-beaten  egg  in  a  pudding.  Where  would 
the  omelettes  and  souffles  be  without  eggs,  or  indeed 
breakfasts  ?  for  eggs  appear  in  one  form  or  another  on  most 
breakfast  tables.  It  is  therefore  a  great  thing  in  winter, 
when  eggs  are  so  dear,  to  have  a  big  crock  full  to  go  to, 
as  they  answer  most  admirably  for  all  cooking  purposes. 
Egg  shells  are  porous,  therefore  to  be  kept  fresh  must  be 
air-tight. 

Eggs,  preserved. — Although  many  people  have  their 
own  way  and  idea  of  preserving  eggs,  few  recipes  will  beat 
the  two  given  here.  Have  4  lb.  of  quicklime,  4  oz.  of  salt, 
I  oz.  cream  of  tartar,  and  2  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Put 
the  lime  salt,  etc.,  into  a  large  earthenware  pan,  pour  the 
boiling  water  over  and  stir  well,  keep  out  of  the  steam,  leave 
for  twenty-four  hours,  pour  the  fluid  gently  off  into  a  bucket, 
leaving  the  lime,  put  in  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  quite 
whole  eggs  (the  smallest  crack  will  prevent  them  keeping), 
pour  the  liquid  gently  over  the  eggs  ;  they  must  be  quite 
under  the  water.  A  lid  must  be  kept  over  the  pan.  The 
water  wastes  in  time,  it  should  be  replaced  by  more,  mixing  a 
little  salt  with  it.  The  eggs  must  never  be  allowed  to  show. 

Recipe  2. — Three  lb.  of  quicklime,  10  oz.  of  salt,  i  oz. 
cream  of  tarter,  3  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Stir  all 
together,  keeping  well  out  of  the  steam,  as  it  burns.  Cover 
and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasionally,  strain 
through  a  tin  colander  to  keep  back  lumps.  Put  enough  of 
this  pickle  into  a  brown  crock  to  cover  one  layer  of  eggs  and 
pack  in  the  one  layer,  small  end  downwards,  add  more  of 
the  pickle  by  cupfuls,  pouring  in  enough  for  another  layer 
of  eggs.  Continue  till  all  the  eggs  are  in,  leaving  2  inches 
of  pickle  over  the  last  layer.  Cover  up  close,  keep  in  a  cool 
place.  The  eggs  must  not  have  the  slightest  crack  and  are 
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better  new  laid.  The  shell  becomes  so  air-tight  that  a  new 
hole  should  be  made  at  one  end  before  boiling.  The  above 
quantity  of  pickle  should  cover  lO  dozen  eggs.  “Water 
glass  ”  procured  from  The  Manager,  Egg  Preserving  Depot, 
Hinckley,  Leicestershire,  can  be  strongly  recommended  for 
preserving  eggs.  It  is  no  trouble,  clean,  and  eggs  at  the 
end  of  nine  months  are  quite  fresh. 

Electricity. — We  can  only  say  that  this  is  wonderfully 
on  the  increase,  we  have  the  electric  railway,  the  motor 
cars,  even  some  bicycles  ;  and  each  month,  almost,  something 
fresh  in  electric  lighting  may  be  seen.  Christmas  trees  are 
lighted  by  it,  and  small  or  larger  batteries  can  be  moved 
about  as  they  are  required.  The  heat  of  electric  lighting  is 
very  much  less  than  gas,  thus  rendering  theatres  and  public 
buildings  so  much  less  oppressive  ;  the  danger  of  fire  is  less  ; 
matches  and  tapers  are  not  required  as  a  small  switch  turns 
the  light  off  and  on.  The  light  is  very  clear  and  bright ;  and 
after  living  for  some  time  in  a  house  lighted  by  it,  you  feel 
quite  lost  without  it,  in  any  other. 

Electric  Shock  by  Lightning  or  otherwise. — A  patient 
suffering  in  this  way  should  be  gently  roused,  apply  ammonia 
or  smelling  salts  to  the  nose,  and  artificial  respiration  if 
required.  Cold  water  to  the  head  may  do  good,  friction  to 
the  limbs  and  judicious  giving  of  stimulant.  Procure  a 
doctor  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Enamelling. — A  very  easy  and  simple  mode,  from  the 
amateur’s  point  of  view,  of  decorating  and  improving  many 
things  in  a  house ;  this  work  should  not  be  done,  as  it 
frequently  is,  in  a  slovenly  and  careless  manner.  The 
brushes  are  those  known  as  varnish  brushes,  but  they  are 
expensive,' and  many  manage  equally  well  with  the  smaller 

hog’s  hair  brushes.  Any  article  to  be  enamelled  must  first 
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be  thoroughly  washed,  cleaned,  and  dried.  If  the  surface  of 
the  wood  is  rough,  get  it  smooth  by  using  glass  paper  before 
putting  on  the  paint.  On  no  account  allow  the  enamel  to 
be  put  on  thick,  it  may  be  thinned  with  turpentine  or 
methylated  spirits.  After  the  first  coat  is  on,  it  must  dry 
thoroughly  before  a  second  is  added.  Two  coats  are  enough 
for  chairs,  tables,  etc.  Work,  to  be  specially  well  done, 
should  be  well  rubbed  with  fine  glass  or  sand  paper.  This 
can  be  got  at  Tillyers  &  Co.,  Oxford  Street,  or  from  high- 
class  dealers  in  paints,  etc.  Bath  enamel  is  useful  for  baths 
and  water  cans.  Three  coats  are  best  for  a  bath,  leaving  a 
day  or  two  between  each  coat,  and  put  on  very  thin.  When 
the  bath  is  quite  dry,  it  is  best  to  put  cold  water  into  it  and 
leave  for  twenty-four  hours.  Keep  all  things  freshly  done, 
away  from  dust,  and  always  fasten  up  a  tin  of  enamel  as  air 
thickens  and  spoils  it.  Aspinall’s  is  the  best  and  purest. 

Enlarged  Glands. — Children  with  a  scrofulous  tendency 
suffer  from  these,  they  are  a  great  disfigurement  and  often 
end  with  an  abscess.  Sometimes  they  come  after  measles  or 
scarlet-fever  in  the  glands  under  the  lower  jaw.  A  doctor 
should  be  consulted,  but  extract  of  malt,  or  the  same  with 
cod  liver  oil,  should  be  given  for  a  long  period.  Children 
who  suffer  this  way  should  not  live  on  a  clay  soil,  but  near  a 
bracing  place,  like  Margate.  Wampole’s  preparation  of  cod 
liver  oil  is  of  benefit. 

Etiquette,  a  few  rules  on. — This  is  a  general  term  which 
means  certain  customs  and  ways  of  doing  things,  recognised 
and  required  by  Society,  and  may  in  a  way  be  true  politeness. 
One  of  the  first  points  is  introductions.  A  gentleman  is 
always  introduced  to  a  lady,  but  the  lady’s  permission  must 
be  asked  first.  If  a  hostess  and  guest  are  walking  together 
and  meet  another  lady  known  only  to  one,  she  should  be 
introduced  to  the  other.  Letters  of  introduction  should 
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always  be  given  unsealed  to  the  person  who  is  to  use  them. 
When  a  letter  of  introduction  is  presented  a  response  should 
be  made  by  a  call  within  three  days,  and  an  invitation  to  - 
dinner  sent  if  possible.  It  is  not  etiquette  to  stand  and 
talk  in  the  street ;  if  a  gentleman  meets  a  lady,  and  wishes 
to  talk,  he  should  turn  and  walk  with  her,  and  if  she  meets 
a  lady  friend  and  bows,  although  not  a  friend  of  his,  he  must 
take  off  his  hat.  Indoors,  or  out  of  doors,  young  people 
should  always  make  room  for  elder  ones  and  allow  them  to 
pass  first.  It  is  the  part  of  the  superior  in  social  position  to 
make  the  call  first.  If  new  people  come  into  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  the  older  inhabitants  should  call  on  them,  and  such  .a 
call  should  be  returned  within  a  week.  After  entertainments 
calls  should  be  made  within  a  week.  Cards  are  enough  after 
a  reception  or  ball,  but  after  a  dinner,  enquire  if  the  lady  is 
at  home.  If  a  lady  has  an  “  At  Home”  day  it  is  considered 
correct  to  call  on  that  day.  Unless  a  business  call,  a  card 
is  not  sent  in  advance  but  left  on  the  hall  table  as  the 
visitor  goes  out ;  one  of  her  own,  and  two  of  her  husbands. 
On  entering  a  room  the  visitor  goes  direct  to  the  lady  of 
the  house  and  speaks  to  her  first ;  on  leaving,  the  lady  of  the 
house  rings  the  bell  so  that  the  servant  is  ready  to  open 
the  front  door.  In  sending  an  invitation  for  a  visit  to  a  friend 
it  is  better  to  state  a  definite  time  for  the  length  of  it,  A 
hostess  should  always  be  present  when  the  guests  arrive. 
Guests  should  be  punctual  to  meals  when  staying  in  a  house, 
still  it  is  not  really  necessary  to  wait  for  them,  as  at  a 
dinner  party.  If  a  lady  has  a  friend  staying  with  her,  she  can 
take  her  to  make  calls,  or  to  afternoon  tea  at  other  houses. 

Exercise. — Every  one  should  remember  that  exercise 
is  the  sine  qud  non  of  health.  Young  people  can’t  do  with¬ 
out  it,  and  in  these  days  there  are  so  many  ways  and  means 
of  taking  it.  The  numerous  games — the  gymnasium,  biking, 
swimming,  football,  cricket,  golf,  and  what  not.  Boys  and 
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girls  working  hard  at  school,  could  not  keep  their  brain 
power  going  if  they  had  no  exercise  or  recreation.  It 
increases  the  physical  power,  thus  resisting  sickness.  Next 
to  sleep,  light,  brisk,  and  varied  exercise,  will  rest  the  tired 
brain  better  than  anything.  Any  one  who  won’t  allow  time 
for  exercise,  will  probably  be  ill,  so  losing  time.  Metal  rusts  if 
not  used,  so  the  body  gets  limp  and  rusty  if  not  exercised. 
Even  the  old  require  some,  but  not  to  overdo  it  ;  they  can’t 
expect  as  years  creep  on  to  do  the  same  as  in  their  youth. 
Old  people  should  not  walk  for  an  hour  after  a  meal,  nor 
indeed  for  some  little  time  before  one.  No  one  should  sit 
down  at  once  to  a  heavy  meal  after  very  violent  exercise. 
Riding  is  a  most  healthy  and  enjoyable  mode  of  exercise. 

Eyes. — Always  work  if  possible  with  the  light  behind 
you  ;  weak  eyes  suffer  more  if  a  full  and  strong  light  faces 
them.  Don’t  rub  your  eyes  on  first  waking  in  the  morning, 
bathe  them  instead  with  cold  or  tepid  water ;  if,  owing  to 
cold,  or  weakness,  they  •  are  inclined  to  be  gummy  in  the 
morning  rub  a  little  vaseline  across  the  lids  at  night,  and 
bathe  in  the  morning  with  warm  milk  and  water.  Sitting  up 
late  and  working  by  lamp  or  gaslight  is  also  bad  for  the 
eyes.  A  picture  gallery  is  also  often  very  tiring  to  the  eye, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  sit  down  and  close  them  for  five  minutes, 
it  is  a  rest;  warm  milk  and  water  is  good  to  use.  Twilight  is 
good  for  busy  people,  they  should  try  and  rest  their  eyes 
then  for  a  short  time.  People  with  weak  eyes  should  not 
read  or  write  in  a  train.  Don’t  try  to  strain  the  eyes  by 
reading  much  when  recovering  from  an  illness.  Don’t  put 
off  using  glasses  too  long,  some  people  think  it  ages  them  too 
soon,  and  won’t  start  them ;  even  if  it  does,  it  is  better  than 
injuring  the  eyes.  Don’t  rub  and  irritate  the  eye  if  dust  or 
a  small  fly  gets  in  ;  keep  the  eye  shut  and  blow  the  nose  well 
several  times.  If  the  object  can  be  seen  the  corner  of  a  fine 
handkerchief,  carefully  used  by  another  person,  will  often 
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extract  it.  Should,  however,  the  substance  be  a  bit  of  steel 
or  grit,  it  is  best  to  apply  to  a  doctor,  as  inflammation  might 
set  in.  After  the  removal  of  any  foreign  body  from  the  eye 
drop  in  2  drops  of  olive  oil,  and  bandage  it  lightly  until 
all  pain  and  redness  have  disappeared.  If  it  becomes  much 
inflamed  a  small  blister,  size  of  half-a-crown,  may  be  applied 
to  each  temple,  and  the  eye  well  fomented  with  poppy  heads ; 
boil  I  oz.  of  bruised  poppy  heads  in  a  pint  of  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  then  strain  and  use.  Medicine  should  be 
taken,  the  diet  light,  and  no  wine  or  spirits.  Some  girls  will 
foolishly  take  belladonna  or  Eau  de  Cologne  on  lumps  of 
sugar  to  brighten  the  eyes,  or  drop  some  into  the  eyes  ;  it  is  a 
vast  mistake,  and  if  continued  may  cause  permanent  injury. 
Cold  tea  is  an  astringent,  and  does  to  bathe  over-tired  eyes 
with.  Weak  brandy,  or  whisky  and  water,  may  be  used  to 
bathe  the  eyes  with  after  being  out  for  some  hours  in  a  high 
and  dusty  wind. 

Eye,  black. — Occasioned  by  a  bruise.  Sometimes  a  piece 
of  raw  beef  if  put  on  at  once  will  prevent  the  blackness. 
Hazeline  is  very  beneficial,  dip  lint  into  it,  and  keep  it  quite 
over  the  eye,  wetting  it  directly  it  becomes  the  least  dry. 
Another  mode  is  to  butter  the  part  for  a  couple  of  inches 
round  the  eye  with  fresh  butter,  renewing  it  for  an  hour  or 
so  every  ten  minutes. 

Eyebrows. — If  scurf  appears  in  them,  rub  in  Hazeline 
every  night.  Brush  them  in  the  morning  with  a  small  soft 
wet  brush  ;  a  little  glycerine  mixed  in  the  water  is  good,  one 
proportion  of  glycerine  to  two  of  water.  If  the  eyebrows  are 
very  scanty,  get  a  bottle  of  Zenoline  from  Harvey’s,  5  Denman 
Street,  London  Bridge,  S.E.,  and  use  it  to  the  eyebrows  with 
a  .soft  brush  every  morning  for  a  month. 

Quicklime  in. — This  causes  great  pain  and  must  be 
seen  to  at  once  by  a  doctor,  or  the  sight  may  be  seriously 
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Eye  — continued. 

affected.  Bathe  till  further  aid  comes,  with  tepid  vinegar  and 
water.  If  the  pain  lessens  a  drop  or  two  of  olive  oil  can  be 
put  under  the  eyelid. 

SORE. — For  red,  inflamed,  and  sore  eyes,  beat  up  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  and  mix  into  it  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  alum.  Spread  some  on  thin  linen  and  lay  it  over 
the  eyes,  or  camomile  tea  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  flowers,  leave  till  cold,  then  strain,  and  bathe  the  eyes 
frequently.  Afterwards  put  on  a  little  pure  vaseline  or  cold 
cream. 

Stye  in  the. — These  are  very  painful  and  often  point 
to  delicacy,  particularly  in  children  ;  in  older  people  they  may 
be  increased  from  reading  too  much  by  gas  or  firelight.  Warm 
milk  and  water  is  good  for  bathing  the  eye.  To  stop  the  stye 
coming  to  a  head,  put  a  few  drops  of  Goulard  lotion  on  the 
top  of  it  with  a  small  fine  brush.  The  Goulard  water  should 
be  got  at  a  good  chemists,  as  sometimes  it  is  made  too  strong, 
and  if  it  gets  inside  the  eye,  will  make  it  smart  and  burn. 
People  subject  to  styes  should  take  malt  and  cod  liver  oil. 

Watery.  —  A  strong  wind  will  cause  some  eyes  to 
almost  pour  with  water.  Bathe  in  warm  water  in  which  a 
few  poppy  heads  have  been  boiled. 
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FACE,  freckled. — Many  recipes  are  given  for  this ;  bath¬ 
ing  with  buttermilk,  juice  of  sour  grapes,  ripe  strawberry  juice, 
and  rubbing  lightly  with  sliced  cucumber  or  lemon.  Some 
try  scraped  horse-radish  mixed  with  Eau  de  Cologne.  Scrape 
I  tablespoon  of  horse-radish  and  put  into  a  wide-necked  bottle 
with  I  oz.  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  leave  for  two  days,  strain  through 
muslin  and  add  3  oz.  of  cold  water,  previously  boiled  ;  add  the 
strained  juice  of  a  lemon  and  use  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Greasy  SKIN. — Wash  the  face  every  day  with  Crossfield’s 
Herb  Soap  and  tepid  soft  water.  Dry  well,  then  rub  well 
with  some  toilet  oatmeal,  which  is  best  made  into  a  paste 
with  elderflower  water,  leave  on  till  dry,  then  rub  clean  with 
a  soft  towel. 

Hair  on. — Vaseline  or  oils  increase  these ;  electrolysis  is 
the  only  satisfactory  and  reliable  method  of  getting  rid  of 
them. 

Wash  for. — Milk  and  water  in  equal  quantities  is  an 
excellent  face  wash  used  night  and  morning.  Distilled  rose 
or  elderflower  water,  mixed  with  a  little  spring  water  is  re¬ 
freshing.  Slices  of  fresh  cucumber  is  very  refreshing,  rubbed 
lightly  over  the  face.  For  ordinary  washing  always  use  soft 
warm  water,  if  no  soft  water,  put  a  little  borax  into  the  water  ; 
sponge  after  in  clean,  soft,  cold  water,  wipe  dry  with  a  soft 

towel,  when  quite  dry,  powder  very  lightly  with  Pears’  Fuller’s 
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earth  powder ;  wipe  all  off  with  a  soft  handkerchief  or  wash 
leather  before  the  toilet  is  finished. 

Face,  wrinkles. — These,  in  younger  people,  are  increased 
by  worry  and  ill-health,  badly-ventilated  rooms,  etc.  Massage 
is  good  if  properly  done,  and  using  a  good  cream  for  rubbing 
in  ;  at  the  same  time  an  astringent  wash  is  required  to  tighten 
the  skin.  Tannin  and  rose  water  are  of  benefit,  |  of  an  oz. 
of  tannin  to  5  oz.  of  rose  water ;  if  too  astringent  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  pure  glycerine,  and  use  with  an  old  hand¬ 
kerchief  night  and  morning.  A  woman  of  a  placid  easy 
temperament  is  seldom  troubled  with  wrinkles.  Benzoin 
lotion  is  good  also,  but  it  does  not  suit  every  one. 

Fainting,  to  treat. — First  loosen  all  tight  garments — 
collars,  corsets  ;  allow  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  very  few  people 
in  the  room,  or  near  the  patient.  Let  the  person  who  faints 
be  laid  down  flat  on  the  back,  the  head  a  little  lower  than 
the  body  if  possible.  Sprinkle  a  little  cold  water  on  the 
face,  and  apply  to  the  nose  strong  smelling  salts,  or  strong 
vinegar  ;  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  a  wineglass  of  cold 
water,  or  a  little  weak  brandy  and  water  cold,  if  it  can  be 
swallowed,  may  be  taken  with  benefit.  People  subject  to 
fainting  should  avoid  hot  un ventilated  rooms,  hot  or  Turkish 
baths,  heavy  and  indigestible  food,  or  too  great  mental  or 
physical  strain. 

Feathers. — Many  pretty  things  may  be  made  from 
feathers.  If  you  cure  or  prepare  your  own  feathers  a  great 
deal  of  arsenical  soap  has  to  be  used ;  of  course  arsenic  is 
a  strong  poison,  and  great  care  should  be  taken.  It  is 
advisable  to  work  in  gloves  in  case  of  a  cut  or  scratch  in 
the  hand.  In  some  of  our  museums  specimens  of  beautiful 
foreign  feather  work  are  to  be  seen. 

Brushes. — Very  useful  to  have  one  or  two  in  the 
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F  eathers  — continued. 

house.  Those  with  long  handles  are  the  best,  as  they 
can  be  used  for  dusting  pictures  on  the  walls,  curtain  rods, 
and  many  things  otherwise  out  of  the  reach  of  the  house¬ 
maid’s  arm. 

Cleaning  — Dissolve  2  oz.  of  white  soap  in  2  pints 
of  hot  soft  water  and  beat  to  a  lather.  Put  in  the  feathers 
and  draw  them  gently  through  the  hand  till  clean,  rinse 
in  clear  hot  water  and  shake  over  a  fire,  or  in  front  of 
a  clear  one  till  nearly  dry,  then  take  a  paper  knife  and 
draw  each  tendril  quickly  over  it ;  or  they  may  be  curled 
round  waving  pins,  left  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  shaken 
well  out.  Feathers  now  are  so  well  done  at  feather  cleaners, 
and  for  so  small  a  charge,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble 
of  doing  them  at  home,  particularly  as  they  are  never  so 
good  or  stiff,  therefore  don’t  last  as  well. 

Damp. — Put  some  salt  into  a  bright  fire  and  shake  them 
over  the  blaze  ;  this  will  dry  them,  but  be  careful  not  to  burn. 

To  PURIFY. — There  are  many  places  where  feathers  are 
purified,  but  Achille  Serres  in  Oxford  Street  can  be  recom¬ 
mended,  also  Eastman’s. 

Feet. — A  small  foot  is  not  necessarily  beautiful,  yet  some 
people  imagine  it  is,  and  almost  deform  their  feet  by  wearing 
shoes  and  boots  too  small  for  them.  If  the  feet  are  too  small 
for  the  body  a  dignified  carriage,  or  graceful  walk  are 
impossible ;  a  well-proportioned  shapely  foot,  well  and  neatly 
shod,  is  greatly  to  be  admired.  Girls  far  more  than  boys, 
often  allow  their  feet  to  look  untidy  and  slovenly,  by  wearing 
slip-shod  shoes,  or  boots  all  trodden  down  at  the  heel ; 
besides  being  very  untidy,  it  gives  the  feet  a  deformed,  shape¬ 
less  appearance. 
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Feet  — continued. 

Blistered. — Sprinkle  powdered  alum  into  the  socks. 

Cold. — Have  one  thickness  of  cork  in  the  soles  of  the 
boots  and  shoes.  Rub  the  feet  and  ankles  well  for  five 
minutes  before  getting  into  bed,  and  wear  woollen  socks  at 
night.  Also  have  an  india-rubber  hot-water  bottle.  Some 
don’t  approve  of  hot-water  bottles,  but  it  is  better  than  being 
kept  awake  at  night.  Dancing  or  exercise  before  going 
to  bed  will  give  a  warm  glow  to  the  feet. 

Tender. — Rub  with  salt  and  water,  or  a  little  methylated 
spirits,  or  yellow  soap.  Don’t  soak  them  long  in  hot  water. 
Balm  of  Bethesda  is  most  soothing  to  feet,  rubbed  on  gently 
night  and  morning. 

Tired. — After  long  walks  or  extra  biking  the  feet 
get  tired.  Dissolve  a  handful  of  Brill’s  sea  salt  in  about 
2  quarts  of  hot  water.  Sponge  the  legs  and  feet  well  for 
ten  minutes,  rub  dry  with  a  rough  towel  and  apply  the  balm 
of  Bethesda. 

Felt. — A  very  useful  non-expensive  covering  for  the 
floor  of  small  rooms,  passages  and  stairs,  made  in  self  colours, 
plain  or  red  with  black  border,  etc. ;  also  in  various  widths. 
It  wears  well,  and  is  thick  and  warm  to  the  feet. 

Ferns. — Hardy  ferns  should  be  selected  for  keeping  in 
pots  in  the  house,  such  as  the  haresfoot  fern.  The  maiden¬ 
hair,  although  so  graceful,  is  rather  tender.  No  ferns  should 
be  kept  long  in  a  sitting-room,  it  is  better  to  change  them 
frequently  with  those  in  the  greenhouse.  Ferns  kept  in  a 
green  or  fern  house  don’t  like  too  much  glare,  therefore 
whitewash  the  glass  at  the  top  during  the  summer.  They 
should  be  syringed  or  watered  every  day. 
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Ferns,  to  keep  fresh. — The  little  ones  in  pots,  used  for 
the  table,  should  twice  a  week  be  put  under  a  tap  of  soft 
water,  and  allow  the  water  to  drip  very  slowly  on  to  them 
till  quite  moist — then  lay  them  gently  on  their  side  to  drain  ; 
this  process  will  keep  them  alive  much  longer.  Ferns  or 
house  plants  do  not  require  so  much  water  in  cold  weather. 
Cut  ferns  and  also  cut  flowers  may  be  kept  fresher  by  using 
a  small  scent  spray,  fill  it  with  water,  and  when  the  cut  ferns 
or  flowers  look  dry,  blow  a  water  spray  over  them. 

Filters. — Where  there  is  any  doubt  about  water  being 
pure,  it  should  first  be  boiled,  then  filtered.  There  are  many 
and  various  filters  now,  even  small  pocket  ones  are  made. 
All  filters  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean.  To  test  one,  mix 
10  drops  of  Condy’s  red  fluid  in  a  pint  of  water,  run  it 
through  the  filter,  if  clear  when  it  comes  out  the  filter  is  right, 
but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  colour  it  proves  the  filter  is  foul. 
Pasteur’s  Chamberland  Filter,  also  the  Berkefeld  Filters,  sold 
by  the  Berkefeld  Filter  Company,  121  Oxford  Street,  are 
excellent. 

Fire. — Should  a  fire  be  discovered  in  one  room,  carefully 
keep  all  doors  and  windows  shut  till  help  comes,  as  draught 
increases  it  tenfold  and  the  fire  spreads  far  more  rapidly. 

Grenades. — These  are  best  kept  in  every  house,  being 
really  useful  if  used  directly  a  fire  breaks  out.  They 
are  expensive  to  buy.  The  home-made  ones  are  fairly 
effective.  F'ill  very  thin  quart  glass  bottles  with  salt  and 
water  ;  putting  as  much  salt  as  the  water  will  completely 
absorb.  If  a  fire  starts,  throw  one  or  two  with  force  into 
the  centre  of  it,  if  the  glass  is  thin  it  should  break  up  at  once, 
and  so  allow  the  fluid  to  quench  the  flames.  A  few  of  these 
kept  corked  ready  for  use  may  prove  a  safety  valve  in  time 
of  need. 
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Fireproof. — Many  goods  can  now  be  bought  fireproofed  ; 
of  course  muslin,  gauze,  and  such  light  things  are  much  safer 
if  put  through  the  process.  It  can  be  done  at  home,  but 
not  so  well.  Whitening  mixed  with  the  starch  is  one 
method,  or  |  an  oz.  of  alum  in  the  water  the  muslin  is  to  be 
rinsed  in. 

Fireworks,  making  of.  —  This  is  a  dangerous  amuse¬ 
ment  ;  some  boys  take  it  up  as  a  hobby ;  unfortunately,  it 
frequently  ends  in  an  accident.  Fireworks  should  never  be 
made  in  a  house ;  if  they  are  tried,  an  outhouse  should  be 
used  for  the  purpose,  the  door  of  which  is  best  locked  to 
prevent  children  or  outsiders  going  there. 

Fishing. — Is  said  to  be  a  hobby  of  a  hundred  delights. 
If  the  sport  is  on  the  riverside,  or  the  brooklet,  or  on  the 
sea  itself,  it  never  palls,  and  clings  to  one  till  late  in  life. 
Within  easy  reach,  even  of  London,  there  are  many  pretty 
streams,  such  as  the  Loddon,  Trent,  and  others,  where  fish 
are  plentiful.  Here  men,  weary  with  business,  find  a  great 
relief  and  pleasure  in  spending  a  few  days  at  some  cosy 
wee  inn.  In  catching  trout  and  other  fish,  it  is  always 
safest  to  bend  the  heads  of  the  fish  backwards,  so  breaking 
the  neck  before  putting  them  into  the  fishing  creel. 

Five  O’clock  Tea.  —  A  most  sociable,  amusing,  but 
frequently  a  scandal-making  time.  Now,  however,  people 
are  starting  all  sorts  of  fun  at  these  meetings.  One’s  friends 
all  represent  some  flower,  or  the  name  of  some  play,  or  of  a 
novel ;  amusing  and  often  far-fetched  emblems  are  resorted 
to,  which  have  to  be  guessed.  Book  teas  were  the  fashion. 
Advertisements  or  poster  teas  are  amusing  ;  each  guest  wear¬ 
ing  a  badge  representing  a  pictorial  advertisement.  Travel 
teas  are  another  kind  ;  Florin  teas  another.  Quotation  teas 
are  popular  with  those  who  read  much.  Fine  art  teas  are 
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often  extremely  amusing,  but  now  Bridge  takes  up  all 
spare  time  after  and  before  tea.  Sometimes  prizes  are  given 
to  the  cleverest  designs.  Delicious  cakes,  hot  and  cold, 
sandwiches,  and  bonbons  are  served  with  tea  and  coffee,  or  tea 
and  chocolate.  Those  who  value  their  digestive  organs 
should  partake  sparingly  of  the  cakes  and  other  delights, 
for  from  a  physiological  point  of  view,  five  o’clock  tea  should 
be  a  forbidden  pleasure. 

Flies,  to  kill. — Sprinkle  the  places  they  frequent  with 
insect  powder;  this  makes  them  sleepy  and  they  can  be 
brushed  away  and  burnt.  Persian  insect  powder  sprinkled 
over  a  room  at  night  will  kill  many.  Sweep  them  away  in  the 
morning.  One  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper,  one  of  brown 
sugar  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful  of  lard  and  spread  on 
paper  secures  a  good  many.  The  cobweb  and  reel  fly 
catchers  are  both  good.  Glass  jars  half  filled  with  beer, 
water,  and  a  little  sugar,  a  paper  tied  over  the  top,  a  small 
round  hole  being  made  in  the  centre,  will  catch  both  flies 
and  wasps. 

Floor,  to  polish.  —  For  a  small  or  children’s  dance  the 
following  will  be  found  to  answer.  The  boards  must  be 
thoroughly  clean  and  dry.  Sprinkle  boracic  acid,  and  polish 
with  a  hard  brush  or  broom  fastened  up  tight  in  flannel. 

Floor,  oak. — These  must  always  be  kept  well  polished, 
and  they  require  doing  at  least  once  a  week.  First  sweep 
off  all  dust,  then  wipe  the  floor  with  a  duster.  The  polish 
should  be  kept  ready  made.  Put  on  a  little  with  a  flannel, 
rub  it  smooth,  leaving  no  lumps,  then  polish  with  old 
dusters  or  selvyt.  It  requires  plenty  of  elbow  grease.  Two 
oz.  of  shred  beeswax,  i  oz.  of  hard  yellow  soap ;  add  enough 
turpentine  to  cover,  leave  by  the  side  of  the  stove  till  dis¬ 
solved,  stirring  now  and  again.  Use  cold.  Turpentine  and 
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beeswax  only  is  used  by  many  people.  Polishes  of  various 
kinds  can  also  be  bought  at  all  Stores. 

Floor,  to  scrub. — This  requires  six  secrets  for  success. 
Good  hot  water,  changed  often.  Elbow  grease.  Good 
brushes  and  cloth.  Overlapping  each  piece  scrubbed. 
Drying  well.  Scrubbing  the  way  of  the  grain.  These  rules 
apply  to  all  woodwork.  The  two’  last  are  most  important, 
because  if  dirty  water  is  left,  the  dirty  look  remains  when 
dry.  Dirt  has  a  way  of  getting  into  cracks  and  crannies,  and 
these  always  lie  the  way  of  the  grain. 

Floral  Decorations. — These  should  not  be  neglected  in 
houses.  A  few  flowers  tastefully  arranged  add  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  cheerfulness  of  a  room.  Dinner  tables  too  look 
bare  and  neglected  without  the  little  vases  of  flowers  or  ferns. 
Never  keep  flowers  after  they  are  half  dead ;  a  fireplace  in 
summer  can  be  made  very  bright  by  boxes  or  jars  of  flowers 
hidden  in  greenery.  Even  in  winter,  holly,  variegated  ivy, 
hedge-berries,  and  evergreens  will  improve  a  room  or  table. 
Our  hospitals  love  to  have  flowers  sent  to  them,  their  beauty, 
brightness,  and  sweet  odour,  cheer  the  suffering  patient. 
Many  flowers  look  best  arranged  by  themselves,  especially 
tulips,  narcissi,  lilies,  and  carnations.  The  latter  are  sweet 
for  a  dinner  table,  and  look  lovely  in  old  china  or  silver  bowls. 
The  Japanese  have  taught  us  the  beauty  of  a  single  branch 
of  almond,  crab,  cherry,  in  a  large  high  dark  jar.  Roses  look 
well  in  old  silver  bowls.  Water-lilies  live  a  long  time  in  a 
large  bowl,  and  look  very  well  with  a  few  of  their  handsome 
leaves.  Foliage  plants  are  excellent  for  the  house,  and  in  the 
autumn  we  have  a  large  variety  of  rich  coloured  leaves  to 
select  from,  besides  Virginia  creeper  and  vines. 

Flowers,  cut. — If  cut  flowers  become  faded  a  few  drops 
of  sal-volatile  in  the  water  will  help  to  revive  them  ;  or,  if  very 
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limp,  put  the  stems  into  hot  water,  cut  the  ends  ofif  while 
under  the  water,  and  leave  till  cold  ;  sometimes  immersing 
them  for  a  few  seconds  in  hot  water  will  revive  them.  The 
petals  of  cut  flowers  will  not  drop  for  a  long  time  if  a  fine 
camel’s  hair  brush  is  dipped  in  gum  arabic,  and  a  drop  put 
in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Flowers,  to  post. — Get  a  box,  roomy  and  fairly  strong. 
Let  the  flowers  stand  in  plenty  of  water  high  up  the  stems 
for  an  hour  before  they  are  packed.  Tie  them  loosely  in 
bunches ;  the  ends  may  be  steeped  in  glycerine ;  roll  each 
bunch  in  wet  moss,  or  cotton-wool,  pack  them  pretty  close ; 
if  they  have  room  to  tumble  about  they  bruise  and  break. 
Cover  close  with  damp  moss  or  leaves,  and  put  a  piece  of 
cotton  or  brown  paper  over,  close  the  lid  tight  and  mark  on 
the  outside,  “  Flowers,  don’t  crush.” 

To  PRESS. — Place  them  while  fresh  between  sheets  of 
drying  paper.  Spread  out  the  flowers  on  it  as  naturally 
as  possible,  not  crumpled.  Lay  on  the  top  several  sheets 
of  drying  paper,  then  more  flowers  and  paper.  Put  a 
board  over  all  and  heavy  weights.  The  paper  must  be 
changed  twice  every  day. 

Flowers,  Sun,  value  of. — The  sunflower  is  said  to  be 
valuable  for  keeping  off  malarial  fevers.  The  seeds  are 
splendid  food  for  poultry,  increasing  the  number  of  eggs. 
Every  bushel  of  seed  yields  i  gallon  of  oil,  and  this  when 
purified  is  as  good  as  almond  or  olive  oil.  It  is  used  for 
making  soap  and  for  lighting  purposes.  The  cultivation  of 
the  sunflower  is  largely  carried  on  in  Russia,  India,  China, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  and  forms  a  profitable  industry. 

Food. — See  Cooking. 
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Foreign  Distances  equal  to  Miles— 


Austria  league 
France  league 
Germany  geographical  mile 
Italy  mile  .  .  .  . 

Russia  verst, 

Sweden  mile 


4I  equals  one  English  mile. 
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Forms  of  addressing  Persons  of  Rank — 

Ambassadoj^S, — spoken  to  as  “Excellency,”  as  well  as 
the  other  titles,  as  to  His  Excellency  the  Right  Honour¬ 
able  Sir  J.  Smith,  K.C.B.,  B.M.  Ambassador  Extraordinary, 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Russia.  By  letter  beginning, 
“  My  Lord,”  end,  “  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  My  Lord,  Your 
Excellency’s,”  etc.  Wives,  “  Excellency,”  with  other  titles. 

Archbishop. —  In  speaking  to,  “Your  Grace”;  letter 
address,  “To  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of.”  Commencement 
of  letter,  “  My  Lord  Archbishop,”  end,  “  I  remain.  My  Lord, 
Your  Grace’s,”  etc.  Wife  only  “  Mrs.” 

Baron. — “To  the  Right  Hon.  Lord”;  begin  “My  Lord,” 
end,  “  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship’s,” 
etc.  Baroness,  “  Lady,”  Baron’s  daughter,  “  Honourable.” 
If  married  to  a  Commoner,  “  Honourable,”  as  before,  only 
change  of  surname ;  if  to  a  Baronet  or  Knight,  “  The 
Honourable  Lady  S.”  Baron’s  son,  “  Honourable.”  Address 
of  letter,  “  To  the  Honourable  James.”  “  Sir,”  only  in  writing. 
Wife,  “  Honourable  Mrs  James.” 

Baronet. — “  To  Sir  Charles  M.,  Bart.”  Wife,  “  Lady  M.” 

Bishop. — “To  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of - ”  ; 

letter,  “  My  Lord.” 

Countess — “To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess 

of - ”  ;  letter  begins,  “  Madam,”  end,  “  I  have  the  honour 

to  be.  Madam,  Your  Ladyship’s,”  etc. 
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Forms  of  addressing  Persons  of  Rank — continued. 

Duchess- Royal.  —  “To  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  C.”  ;  letter  commencing,  “  Madam.” 

Duchess. — “To  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of - letter 

commencing,  “  Madam,”  end,  “  I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Madam,  Your  Grace’s,”  etc. 

Duke-Royal. — “To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 

of - ”;  letter  begins,  “Sir,”  end,  “I  remain.  Sir,  Your 

Royal  Highness’s,”  etc. 

D  UKE. — “  To  H is  Grace  the  Duke  of - ” ;  commencement 

of  letter,  “  My  Lord  Duke,”  end,  “  Honour  to  be.  My  Lord 
Duke,  Your  Grace’s,”  etc.  Duke’s  daughter,  “  Lady  E.  or  M.” 
“  Madam,”  “  I  am.  My  Lady,  Your  Ladyship’s,”  etc.  Duke’s 
eldest  son,  “  Marquis,”  with  his  father’s  second  title.  Duke’s 
younger  sons,  “  Lord  Charles,”  etc. ;  his  wife  being  “  Lady 
Charles.” 

Earl. — “To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of - 

letter  commencing,  “  My  Lord,”  end,  “  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  My  Lord,  Your  Lordship’s,”  etc.  Earl’s  daughter,  same 
as  Duke’s  daughter.  Earl’s  son,  eldest,  Viscount  or  Baron, 
takes  father’s  second  title.  Younger  son,  same  as  Baron’s 
son.  Earl’s  wife,  same  as  Countess,  or  “  The  Lady  S.” 

King. — “To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty”;  letter 
commencing,  “  Sire,  May  it  please  Your  Majesty.” 

Knight. — Same  as  Baronet. 

Lord  Lieut,  of  Ireland. — “  His  Excellency  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.” 

Lord  Mayor. — “To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Mayor”;  letter  commencing,  “My  Lord.”  Wife,  “Lady 
Mayoress”;  letter  begin,  “Madam.”  She  is  addressed  as 
“Your  Ladyship.” 

In  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  they  are  styled  Lord  Provost. 

Maid  of  Honour,  while  in  office,  “  Honourable.” 
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Forms  of  addressing  Persons  of  Rank  — continued. 

Marquis.  —  “To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Marquis 

- ”  ;  letter,  “  My  Lord  Marquis.”  Daughters  and  sons, 

same  as  Duke’s. 

Prince-Royal. — “His  Royal  Highness,  Prince - 

letter  commencing,  “  Sir.” 

Princess-Royal. — “To  Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess 
- ”  ;  letter,  “  Madam.” 

Privy  Councillor. — “  The  Right  Honourable  Charles,” 
or  “  Sir  Charles.” 

Queen. — “To  the  Queen’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty”; 
letter  commencing,  “  Madam,  May  it  please  Your  Majesty,” 
etc. 

Viscount. — “To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount,” 
“  My  Lord.” 

Viscountess. — Same  as  Countess.  Daughter  and  son 
same  as  Baron’s. 

Fowls,  hints  on  keeping. — This  may  be  made  a  profit¬ 
able  and  interesting  occupation.  Of  course  it  is  easier  to 
keep  them  in  the  country  than  in  towns,  still  they  may  be 
kept  in  towns  with  a  small  run.  It  requires,  however,  more 
thought  and  arrangement  to  keep  them  healthy.  Besides 
the  run,  give  the  fowls  a  covered  place,  well  ventilated,  and 
free  from  draught.  Feed  regularly  morning  and  evening. 
In  the  morning  soft  food  is  best,  household  scraps,  vegetables, 
bread,  fat,  potato  peelings  boiled,  all  mixed  together  with 
hot  water;  plenty  of  green  food,  cabbage-leaves,  lettuce, 
dandelions,  watercress.  Fresh  water  every  day,  also  grit, 
oyster  shells,  or  lime  rubbish  to  help  digestion.  If  the  fowls 
have  only  a  small  run,  it  is  best  to  have  it  beaten  hard,  so 
that  it  can  be  swept  easily.  Good  broad  perches  2  feet 
from  the  ground  must  be  in  the  sleeping  or  covered  part. 
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Orange  boxes  placed  on  their  sides  and  divided,  make  good 
nests.  The  covered  part  should  be  kept  very  clean  and  lime- 
washed  now  and  again.  The  early  pullets,  expected  to  lay  in , 
the  winter,  should  be  well  fed  from  the  early  autumn,  and 
the  food  mixed  with  hot  water  every  morning  with  a  little 
boiled  linseed  in  it.  A  little  wheat  and  a  little  cooked  meat 
in  the  afternoon,  but  no  maize.  It  is  best  to  get  the  birds 
to  moult  early,  allowing  them  to  sit  on  a  couple  of  eggs 
for  a  fortnight  in  July  and  August,  if  so  inclined;  this  will 
keep  up  the  heat  in  the  body  and  leads  to  an  early  moult. 
If  hot  and  extra  feeding  is  not  given  to  the  pullets  early 
in  the  autumn,  they  will  get  a  check  and  not  begin  to  lay 
before  February,  instead  of  December  and  January.  Spratt’s 
Patent  Chicken  Meal  is  very  good  for  young  chicks, 
helping  to  rear  them  healthy  and  strong.  If  the  soil  is  clay, 
and  the  situation  cold,  white  and  brown  Leghorns  and 
black  Orpingtons  are  good.  White  Leghorns  are  hardy 
and  lay  well.  A  nice  grass  run  is  a  benefit,  but  if 
it  can’t  be  had  more  green  food  should  be  given.  They 
should  be  well  housed  in  cold  weather,  and  the  floors  of 
houses  kept  dry.  The  initial  cost  of  four  or  five  hens  and 
a  cock  would  be  about  30s. ;  twenty  hens  from  to  £4.  As 
a  rule  eggs  pay  better  to  sell  than  young  fowls.  If  poultry 
keeping  is  on  a  large  scale  an  incubator  is  a  good  thing. 
“  Hearson’s  ”  is  a  successful  one.  Hens  should  not  be  kept 
too  long ;  they  should  be  killed  or  sold  every  second  year. 
“  Poultry-keeping :  an  Industry  for  Cottagers  or  Farmers,”  by 
E.  Brown,  is  a  reliable  work.  Many  farmers  keep  a  lot  of 
turkeys  and  fatten  them  for  Christmas.  Turkey  chicks  are 
much  trouble.  Dry  soil  agrees  with  them  better  than  damp, 
but  they  require  seeing  to  and  feeding  well  twice  every  day 
on  meal  mixed  with  milk.  If  they  have  no  fields  to  go  in 
they  must  be  allowed  plenty  of  green  food.  Some  people  do 
not  shut  them  up.  This  answers  very  well  if  they  don’t 
wander  too  far,  and  come  home  twice  a  day  to  be  fed.  They 
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must  be  securely  fastened  in  at  night,  and  should  have  larger 
perches  than  fowls,  about  4  feet  from  the  ground  and  5 
inches  in  diameter.  Foxes  are  a  pest  in  many  places,  and 
have  a  love  for  young  turkeys,  and  will  make  great  inroads 
amongst  a  flock  of  them  if  left  to  roost  outside,  or  if  they  are 
not  securely  fastened  up.  Turkeys  pay  well,  provided  they 
are  strong,  healthy  birds. 

French  and  Latin  Phrases  in  Frequent  Use — 


A  das — Down  down. 

A  bon  marcJie — cheap. 

A-compte — in  payment  on  account. 
A  droit — to  the  right. 

Affaire  d'honneicr  —  an  affair  of 
honour. 

Affaire  du  ceeur — an  affair  of  the 
heart. 

Au  fond — to  the  bottom. 

A  gauche — to  the  left. 

Aide-toi,  et  le  del  faidera — help 
yourself,  and  Heaven  will  help  you. 
A  la  bonne  heure — well  timed. 

A  la  7node — to  the  fashion. 

A I  fresco — out  of  doors. 

A  merueille — for  a  wonder. 

A  niour  propre — self-love. 

Anno  Domini — in  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

Aft/io  mundi — in  the  year  of  the 
world. 

A  tort  et  h  travers — at  random. 

Au  coicrant — well  acquainted  with, 
up  to  date. 

Ati  fait — expert,  skilful. 

Au  pis  aller — at  the  worst. 

Au  reste — for  the  rest. 

Au  revoir — adieu  till  next  meeting. 
Autre  teinps — other  times. 

Bas  blue  stocking. 

Beau  ideal  of  perfection. 


Beau  monde — fashionable  world. 
Beaux  esprits — men  of  wit. 

Beaux  yeux — beautiful  eyes. 

Bete  7ioir — a  bugbear. 

Billet  doux — a  love  letter. 

bored,  used  up. 

Bo7id  fide — the  good  faith. 
Bonho77tie — good  nature. 

Bon  //tot — a  witty  remark. 

Bonne  bouche — a  dainty  morsel. 
Bo/t  ton — the  height  of  fashion. 

Bon  vivant — a  good  liver. 

Canaille — the  rabble. 

Ca/tard — a  fictitious  report. 
Cap-a-pie'— irom  head  to  foot. 

Carte  bla/iche — full  power  to  act. 

Ce  n'est  que  le  p/'e/ttier  pas  qui 
coiite — it  is  the  first  step  which 
is  difficult. 

Cest  une  autre  chose — that’s  another 
thing. 

Chacun  d  so/i  gout — every  one  to 
his  taste. 

Chef-cTa’uvre — a  masterpiece. 
Che/ni/t  de  fer — a  railway. 

Chic — stylish. 

Co/nt/te  il faut — as  it  should  be. 

Co7i  a/nore — with  love. 

Contretemps — a  mishap. 

Cordon  bleu — a  good  cook. 

Coup  cCdat — a  stroke  of  policy. 
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French  and  Latin  'PhvdiSts— continued. 


Coup  de  theatre— \k\.&zXx\c^  effect. 
Coup  de ^rdce—\}iit  finishing  stroke. 
Coup  de  main — a  bold  effort. 

Coup  deceit — a  glance  of  the  eye. 
Conte  que  coute — at  all  cost. 

Cut  de  sac — without  an  outlet. 

De  bonne  grAce — willingly. 

Dei  gr at  id — by  the  grace  of  God. 
Demi  mo7ide  —  the  world  of  fast 
women. 

De  trop — too  much. 

Dernier  ressort — a  last  resource. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit — God  and  the 
right. 

Distrait — absent. 

Dos  d  back  to  back. 

Double  entendre — a  double  mean- 
ing. 

Double  entente  —  double  significa¬ 
tion. 

Douceur — a  bribe. 

Dulce  domum — sweet  home. 

E,  co7itra — on  the  other  hand. 

Ecce  hotno — behold  the  Man. 

Eti  ami — as  a  friend. 

E7t  fa7/iille — one  of  the  family. 

En  grande  tenue — in  full  dress. 

En  rbgle — according  to  rule. 

En  route — on  the  way. 

En  suite — in  company. 

E7itourage — surroundings. 

Entre  nous — between  ourselves. 

E71  viritd — in  truth. 

Esp7'it  de  corps  —  brotherhood  or 
loyal  spirit. 

Ex  post  facto — after  the  event. 

Eac  simile — exactly  like. 

Eactotu77i — man  of  all  work. 

Eait  acco7tipli  —  a  thing  already 
done. 


Eaux  pas — a  false  step. 

Felo  de  se — a  suicide. 

Fe77i77ie  de  charge — housekeeper. 
Fete  Cha77ipHre — a  rural  fete. 

Feu  de  joie — guns  firing  for  joy. 

Fin  de  sihle — up  to  date. 

Gage  d^a7nour — love  token. 

Gardez  bie7i — take  care. 

Gaucherie — awkwardness. 

Gens  de  guerre — soldiers. 

Goutte  dgoutte — drop  by  drop. 
Guerre  a  777ort — war  to  the  death. 
Haut  t07t — best  society. 

Honi  soit  qui  77tal  y  pe7ise — evil 
be  to  him  who  evil  thinks. 

Hors  de  co77ibat — disabled. 

Idest — that  is. 

II  rdy  d  pas  d  dire — no  use  saying 
anything. 

Je  7ie  sais  quoi — I  know  not  what. 
Jet  (Teau — spout  of  water. 

Je  suis  prH — I  am  ready. 

Jetc  de  7/iots — pun  or  play  on  words. 
Laisser  faire — to  let  alone. 

H Allegro — the  merry  man. 

La  i7i07ide — the  world. 

Le  beau  7/ionde — the  fashionable 
world. 

Le  Roi  le  veut — the  king  wills  it. 
Ma  foi — my  faith. 

Maiso7i  de  ville — town  house. 

Mai  d  propos — ill-timed. 

Mai  de  7ner — sea-sickness. 

Mauvais goiit — bad  taste. 

Mauvais  sujet — worthless  fellow. 
Morceau — a  bit,  morsel. 

Mots  d  usage  —  phrases  in 
common  use. 

Ne  plus  ultra — perfection. 
N'wiporte — never  mind. 
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French  and  Latin  ’Phrases— continued. 


Nom  de  guerre — assumed  name. 
Nom  de  plume — assumed  name  of 
an  author. 

Nota  bene — mark  well. 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela — we 
have  changed  all  that. 

Notes  verrons — we  shall  see. 

Oti  dit — so  they  say. 

Outre — exaggerated,  out  of  the  way. 
Par  excellence — pre-eminent. 

Pater  familias  —  father  of  the 
family. 

Peccavi — cry  of  sadness. 

Per  contra — contrariwise. 

Pis  alter — a  last  resource. 

Pour  passer  le  temps — to  pass  the 
time. 

Pour  prendre  cong^ — to  take  leave. 
Prot^gi — one  under  another’s  pro¬ 
tection. 

*Qui  va  Ih  ? — who  goes  there. 

QiU  vive — on  the  alert. 

Raison  cTetat — a  state  reason. 
Raison  detre. — the  cause  of. 
Rechauffe- — warmed  up. 

Recherchi — refined. 

Roui — dissipated  man. 


Salle  a  manger — dining-room. 

Sang froid — coolness,  indifference. 

Sans  peur  et  sans  reproche — with¬ 
out  fear  or  reproach. 

Savoir faire — tact,  skill. 

Savoir  vivre — good  manners. 

Sine  qua  nott — an  indispensable 
condition. 

Soupqoti—]Vi%\.  a  taste,  wee-bit. 

Tableaux  vivants — pictures  repre¬ 
sented  by  living  people. 

Tant  mieux — so  much  the  better. 

Tant  pis — so  much  the  worse. 

Tete-il-tete — face  to  face,  private 
talk. 

Toujours  prH — always  ready. 

Tour  de  force — a  feat  of  strength. 

Tout  a  fait — quite,  entirely. 

Tout  ensetnble — together. 

Veni,  vidi,  vici — I  came,  I  saw,  I 
conquered. 

Vis-d-vis — opposite. 

Voila  une  autre  chose — this  is  quite 
another  matter. 

Vive  le  Roi — long  live  the  king. 

Vox  populi.,  vox  Dei — the  voice  of 
the  people  is  the  voice  of  God. 


French  Names  for  English  Articles  of  Food — 


Agneau — lamb. 

Ail — garlic.  ' 

Ananas — pineapple. 
Anchois — anchovy. 
Asperge — asparagus. 
Bt’easse — woodcock. 
Becassine—%VL\^&. 
Blanchaille — whitebait. 
Bceuf—htti. 

Canard— dnek. 


Champignon  —mushroom. 
Chou — cabbage. 

Chou  de  mer — seakalc. 
Choujleur — cauliflower. 
Concombre — cucumber. 
Cotelette — cutlet. 

Crevette — shrimp. 

Dtndon — turkey. 
Epinards — spinach. 
Faisan — pheasant. 
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French  Names  for  English  Articles  of  Yoo^— continued. 


Persil — parsley. 

Pintade — guinea-fowl. 

Poire — pear. 

Pois — peas. 

Poisson — fish. 

Poulet — chicken. 

Pomme — apple. 

Pomnie  de  terre — potato. 
Raisin — grapes. 

Ris  de  veau — sweetbread. 
Sauinon  —salmon. 

Tete  de  Veau — calve’s  head. 
Truite — trout. 


Praise — strawberry. 

Fratnboise — raspberry. 

Groseille — gooseberry  and  currant. 
Haricots — beans 
Ho7nard — lobster. 

Laitue — lettuce. 

Lapin — rabbit. 

Li^vre—ho.re. 

Marron — ch  estnut. 

Mouton — mutton. 

Navet — turnip. 

Oie — goose. 

Perdrix — partridge. 


Fruit. — We  have  very  many  kinds  of  fruit  in  our  own 
islands,  and  what  can’t  be  grown  here  is  brought  from  abroad. 
We  will  give  the  names  of  some  of  the  best  with  some  of 
their  various  advantages.  Fruit  is  good  for  all,  especially 
so  for  children,  but  it  is  far  more  wholesome  eaten  in  the 
morning ;  we  know  the  old  saying,  “  Gold  in  the  morning, 
lead  at  .night.”  Taken  in  the  morning  on  an  empty  stomach, 
it  acts  as  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  digestive  organs.  Fruit 
should  be  ripe,  sound,  of  good  quality.  In  our  climate,  fruit, 
especially  apples,  should  begin  the  morning  meal,  instead  of 
being  eaten  at  the  end  of  breakfast. 

Apples. — These  are  a  most  useful  fruit ;  they,  with  care, 
will  last  through  the  winter,  and  can  be  cooked  in  such 
various  modes.  Children  love  a  ripe  rosy-cheeked  apple. 
An  invalid  finds  a  roasted  apple  an  agreeable  change  to 
milk  pudding.  They  are  said  to  supply  nerve  and  muscle 
food.  Apple  puddings,  tarts,  dumplings,  apple  mould,  apple 
cheese  and  jelly ;  also  apple  tea  with  a  little  lemon  peel  and 
sugar,  is  a  refreshing  drink.  As  apples  are  so  useful,  we 
should  be  careful  how  we  house  them  for  winter  use.  Gather 
in  dry  weather,  lay  them  on  shelves,  or  on  a  dry  wood  floor  on 
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Fruit  — continued. 

paper.  Look  them  over  now  and  again  and  pick  out  the 
bad  ones,  and  cover  carefully  in  frosty  weather  with  straw  or 
old  carpet. 

Apricots. — A  very  excellent  fruit  when  thoroughly 
ripened.  Those  sent  from  abroad  in  the  early  summer  are 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe  and  are  generally  tasteless  and 
hard.  They  make  an  excellent  jam  ;  the  tinned  ones  are 
also  very  useful. 

Blackberries. — When  these  are  large  and  well  grown 
they  form  a  useful  and  delicious  fruit.  Good  puddings 
mixed  with  apples  can  be  made  with  them,  and  are  much 
appreciated  by  children.  They  also  are  used  as  a  preserve ; 
as  a  very  good  cheese,  mixed  with  apples,  pulped  through 
a  sieve  to  avoid  seeds ;  as  a  jelly,  which  is  good  for  colds. 
Blackberry  wine  is  also  nice  and  said  to  be  good  for  a  weak 
stomach.  The  preserve  is  beneficial  to  children  taken  in  the 
morning  with  brown  bread. 

Banana.,  New  Fruit. — A  good  and  wholesome  fruit ; 
safe  for  invalids  if  quite  ripe.  Buy  them  in  a  bunch  and 
hang  in  the  sun  till  yellow.  A  new  variety  of  the  banana 
with  purple  leaves  has  been  brought  to  France  from  the 
Congo  and  East  Africa.  It  yields  a  fruit  like  the  banana, 
and  is  also  an  ornamental  plant. 

Cherries. — A  very  favourite  fruit. 

Chestnuts. — Very  good  well  roasted  and  eaten  hot ; 
also  very  much  used  in  cooking ;  make  an  excellent  stuffing 
for  a  turkey  ;  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  in  other  modes. 

Currants,  Red  and  W/iite— Bottle  well  for  winter  use. 
Make  a  very  good  jelly  eaten  with  hares,  rabbits,  mutton, 
etc.  Blackcurrant  jelly  very  good  for  colds. 

Damsons. — Are  very  excellent  made  into  a  cheese; 
useful  in  cooking  ;  also  as  a  preserve,  and  for  bottling. 
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F  ruit — continued. 

Dates. — Are  luscious  and  very  good.  The  Tunis  dates 
are  much  eaten.  A  new  date  without  any  kernal  has  been 
found  taken  from  a  palm  at  Hamma  Algeria.  It  is  good 
and  less  troublesome  to  eat.  Trees  are  to  be  propagated 
from  slips. 

Pigs. — Grow  on  the  South  Coast  out  of  doors  on  walls, 
and  in  sheltered  parts ;  very  good  when  freshly  gathered 
and  quite  ripe.  Much  eaten  in  a  dried  state,  and  a  favourite 
fruit  with  children.  They  give  brain  food — both  green  and 
dried. 

Gooseberries. — A  useful  common  garden  fruit.  Green, 
they  are  excellent,  bottled  for  winter  and  keep  well.  Make 
good  preserve  and  jelly. 

Grapes. — A  very  favourite  fruit — refreshing  for  invalids — 
but  the  pips  should  not  be  swallowed.  Will  grow  in  a 
greenhouse  without  heat,  and  quite  a  common  white  kind 
ripens  out  of  doors  if  very  sheltered  and  warm.  Those  reared 
in  hot-houses  and  brought  to  a  state  of  perfection  are  a  very 
delicious,  handsome  fruit.  Grapes  are  very  feeding,  and 
should  be  eaten  by  thin  people. 

Greengages. — About  one  of  the  best  plums  grown, 
if  eaten  when  perfectly  ripe  and  well  grown.  It  can  be 
bought,  preserved,  bottled,  or  in  tins. 

Lemons  and  limes. — Both  most  useful  in  various  ways  ; 

but  the  limes  do  not  keep  nearly  as  well  as  lemons _ a 

lemon  squash  may  be  made  from  the  lime,  the  juice  is  not 
quite  so  acid  but  is  preferred  by  some.  Limes  are  much  used 
in  India.  The  juice  of  lemons  or  limes  rubbed  on  to  the 
hands  and  nails  whitens  them  and  removes  stains.  Teeth 
rubbed  with  the  juice  are  whiter,  but  the  acid  is  not  good  for 
them.  Knife  handles  can  have  stains  removed  by  dipping 
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Fruit  — continued. 

flannel  into  lemon  juice  and  using  it,  after,  polish  with  a 
leather.  The  juice  also  stops  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
bites  of  gnats  and  flies.  The  juice  of  half  a  lemon  strained 
into  a  cup  of  black  coffee  will  benefit  a  sick  headache. 

Lemon  juice.  —  A  tablespoonful,  and  the  same  of 
glycerine,  taken  in  a  glass  of  cold  water  first  thing  in  the 
morning  is  good  for  an  inactive  liver. 

Juice. — Take  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  beat  the  white 
of  an  egg,  and  mix  together,  this  removes  redness  from  the 
skin,  and  renders  it  smoother.  The  same  beaten  with  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  water  makes  a  good  hair  wash. 
The  peel  of  two  lemons  very  thinly  pared,  put  into  ^  pint  of 
brandy  and  corked  very  tight,  will,  after  standing  a  couple  of 
weeks,  be  found  to  produce  a  good  flavouring  for  puddings. 

Lemons  are  of  great  use  in  cooking,  their  flavour  is 
so  telling  in  very  many  dishes.  Lemons  will  keep  longer  if 
well  wiped  and  hung  up  in  a  muslin  bag  in  a  dry  airy  place. 
They  should  be  looked  at  occasionally,  and  any  the  least  bit 
mouldy  should  be  removed.  They  also  keep,  covered  in  a 
very  dry  sand. 

Melons  won’t  grow  in  England  without  heat;  a  very 
refreshing  fruit  and  eaten  a  great  deal  abroad,  where  in  many 
parts  they  may  be  bought  for  id.  each. 

Medlars. — Somewhat  resembles  an  apple  which  is  over¬ 
ripe.  They  have  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  are  much  liked  by 
some  people. 

Nectarines. — A  very  fine  flavoured  fruit  grown  in 
hot-houses.  Very  good  for  invalids,  being  juicy  and  not  too 
sweet. 
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F  ruit — continued. 

Nuts  of  all  kinds. — Too  numerous  to  mention  ;  they 
contain  fat  and  are  therefore  feeding. 

Oranges. — One  of  our  most  useful,  feeding  and  whole¬ 
some  fruits.  May  be  taken  by  patients  suffering  from  colds 
and  fever.  Make  a  most  refreshing  jelly,  and  can  be  had 
almost  all  the  year  round.  Are  very  cheap  in  winter. 

Oranges,  Seville. — These  are  used  for  marmalade, 
orange  gin,  and  other  things ;  are  too  bitter  to  eat  plain. 

Oranges,  Tangerine. — Small  highly-flavoured  fruit ; 
the  skin  has  a  delicious  smell ;  dearer  than  the  common 
orange. 

Peaches. — Grow  to  great  perfection  in  some  warm 
climates  and  in  hot-houses  in  England.  A  very  handsome 
fruit  and  very  enjoyable  to  eat. 

Pears. — Most  generally  appreciated  by  every  one. 
Some  kinds  stew  well,  and  are  good  with  cream. 

Pines. — These  require  care  in  their  cultivation  and  will 
only  grow  in  heated  houses.  In  some  places  abroad  they  are 
very  cheap  and  require  no  care.  They  are  very  good  as 
tinned  fruit,  particularly  the  chunks. 

Plums. — Many  and  various  kinds  come  to  perfection 
in  the  autumn,  and  are  in  great  request  for  eating  and 
cooking. 

Prunes  supply  brain  power  to  a  great  extent.  Stewed, 
they  rank  as  a  medicine  taken  early  in  the  morning  when 
fresh  fruit  is  not  to  be  had. 

Pomegranates. — A  pretty  fruit  to  look  at,  but  little 
used. 
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Quinces. — A  kind  of  apple  with  strong  smell  and 
flavour.  They  make  a  good  cheese,  but  are  difflcult  to  cook, 
being  very  hard. 

Raspberries. — One  of  the  nicest  of  the  common  garden 
fruits ;  it  grows  much  the  best  on  a  light  soil ;  it  also  makes 
a  good  jam. 

Rhubarb  comes  in  when  most  other  fruits  are  not  to 
be  had  ;  gently  stewed  and  eaten  cold  with  cream  it  is  a 
favourite  with  children.  Jelly  can  be  made  later  in  the 
season ;  some  people  preserve  it,  putting  ginger  or  lemon  to 
it.  It  is  also  made  into  wine. 

Strawberries. — Everybody  loves  strawberries.  In 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent  there  are  fields  and  fields  of  them, 
from  which  the  London  markets  are  supplied.  They  grow 
well  on  a  soil  which  has  some  clay  in  it.  They  are  said  to  be 
bad  for  eczema.  These  fruits  are  more  healthy  than  stewed 
fruits. 

Fruits,  tinned. — Almost  all  kinds  of  fruits  can  now 
be  procured  either  bottled  or  tinned  ;  the  chief  point  to  be 
particular  about  is  the  brand.  The  Mikado  and  Californian 
can  be  recommended,  but  if  bought  at  good  shops  or  stores 
they  may  generally  be  relied  on. 

Fruit  Trees,  to  preserve  from  frost. — Half-a-peck  of  lime, 
I  quart  of  skim  milk,  i  lb.  of  common  salt  mixed  with  2  gallons 
of  water ;  it  should  be  fairly  thick,  thick  enough  to  syringe  on 
to  the  tree.  Mix  with  rather  less  water  at  first.  The  fruit 
trees  should  have  four  applications  of  this  during  the  winter 
and  spring ;  about  half  a  bucketful  to  each  tree  at  a  time. 
The  first  dressing  can  be  given  about  the  middle  of 
December.  It  is  to  preserve  the  buds,  and  about  80  per 
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cent,  of  whitewashed  buds  have  been  known  to  pass  through 
a  severe  winter  against  20  per  cent,  of  the  unwhitewashed 
ones.  Trees  against  walls  can  be  painted  over  with  a  brush 
instead  of  using  the  syringe. 

Frying’  Pan. — Is  not  a  frying  pan  one  of  the  most  useful, 
although  common  kitchen  articles?  It  can  be  used  for  so 
very  many  purposes,  except  what  we  mean  by  real  frying, 
which  is  entirely  enveloping  the  article  fried  in  boiling  fat, 
a  frying  pan  not  being  sufficiently  deep  for  a  bath  of  fat. 

Frying  pans  are,  however,  so  useful  that  every  kitchen 
should  possess  at  least  three.  An  older  blackened  one,  for 
making  soy,  black-butters,  etc.  A  medium  one,  for  frying  eggs 
bacon,  and  such  things;  and  a  good  one  for  omelettes  and 
fritters.  For  these  last  a  copper  omelette  pan,  well-tinned 
inside,  is  best,  and  should  be  kept  expressly  for  that  purpose ; 
a  common  frying  pan  will  do  for  cooking  omelettes.  But  why 
do  we  especially  name  a  copper  one  ?  Because  copper  conveys 
and  loses  heat  more  rapidly  than  iron,  or  an  enamelled  pan. 
Heat  water  in  a  copper  pan,  and  an  iron  one  at  the  same 
time,  let  both  boil ;  on  removing  them  from  the  fire  the  copper 
pan  will  stop  boiling  at  once,  while  the  iron  one  will  continue 
to  boil  for  some  minutes  longer.  One  difficulty  with  making 
omelettes  is  to  avoid  burning  them,  so  that  by  having  a  copper 
pan,  the  moment  we  detect  a  brown  spot  in  the  egg  mixture 
we  remove  it  from  the  stove,  and  the  omelette  is  saved. 
The  same  mixture  cooked  in  an  iron  frying  pan,  will,  if  it 
once  catches,  be  very  difficult  to  save  from  burning,  for  even 
when  removed  from  the  stove  it  will  continue  to  burn  for 
some  minutes.  We  want  to  poach  eggs,  we  put  a  little  water 
into  a  frying  pan,  with  a  few  drops  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  to 
keep  the  eggs  white,  when  the  water  boils  gently  slip  in  the 
eggs  unbroken,  one  at  a  time,  let  them  set,  and  remove  with 
a  fish  slice.  A  dried  haddock  is  ordered  for  breakfast ;  fill 
the  frying  pan  about  three  parts  full  of  cold  spring  water, 
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or  milk  and  water  mixed,  and  place  the  haddock  in  it ; 
when  it  boils,  the  fish,  if  a  small  one,  will  be  cooked ;  a 
large  one  will  take  a  few  minutes  longer.  Remove  it  from 
the  water  with  a  fish  slice,  drain,  and  place  it  on  a  hot  plate 
in  the  oven  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  just  before  serving  put 
a  pat  of  butter  on  to  the  top  of  it  and  serve  very  hot. 

Small  fresh  fish,  such  as  whiting,  dabs,  etc.,  can  be  boiled 
in  a  frying  pan,  the  fish  being  rubbed  over  with  lemon  juice 
first,  and  the  water  carefully  strained  before  taking  the  fish 
out  after  it  is  boiled.  Potatoes  left  from  yesterday’s  dinner, 
can  be  nicely  warmed  in  our  useful  frying  pan.  Chop  them 
up  rather  small,  but  in  rough  bits,  with  a  knife,  salt  and  pepper 
them,  put  a  little  good  dripping  into  the  pan,  and  toss  the 
potatoes  about  in  it  with  a  fork,  over  the  stove  until  they 
are  very  hot,  nicely  crisped,  and  a  little  browned.  Mutton 
cutlets  may  be  very  well  fried  in  a  frying  pan  ;  the  stove 
should  be  hot  at  the  top,  half-fill  the  pan  with  dripping,  when 
this  smokes  place  the  cutlets  in  one  by  one,  without  removing 
the  pan  from  the  stove.  Small  thin  cutlets  take  only  a  few 
minutes  to  cook,  taking  out  first,  the  one  that  went  in  first. 
Most  people  cook  bacon  in  a  frying  pan,  but  unless  it  is  dried 
a  little  in  the  pan  after,  it  is  rather  apt  to  be  sent  up  swimming 
in  fat ;  to  obviate  this,  it  is  well  to  have  a  tin  made  on  purpose 
for  cooking  bacon,  like  a  small  meat  tin,  fitted  with  a  top  with 
a  handle  and  holes  bored  in  the  top  tin,  on  this  place  thin 
slices  of  bacon,  put  it  in  the  oven  to  cook  and  crisp ;  the  fat 
then  runs  through  the  holes  to  the  under  tin,  and  the  bacon 
is  drier  and  crisper.  The  fat  is  useful  for  basting  game,  etc. 
Bacon  cooked  this  way,  and  served  very  hot,  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  which  frizzles  all  the  time  in 
its  own  fat.  The  one  eats  short  and  crisp,  the  other  is  flabby. 
Ham,  bacon,  eggs,  and  such  things  are  best  cooked  slowly, 
therefore  an  ordinary  frying  pan  is  best.  In  all  cases  extreme 
cleanliness  is  most  essential.  A  frying  pan  put  away  with 
grease  in  it,  and  left  to  get  cold  in  that  state,  will  invariably 
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spoil  the  next  things  cooked  in  it,  the  fat  becomes  black  and 
dirty,  consequently  the  food  will  be  the  same.  It  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  each  time  it  is  used  ;  sapolio  or  monkey 
brand  soap  will  both  be  found  useful  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  only  one  remedy  for  a  blackened,  burnt  frying  pan  to 
purchase  a  new  one,  and  see  that  more  care  is  taken  in  future. 
Fortunately,  frying  pans  are  cheap,  still,  if  cook  is  careful  she 
may  make  them  last  a  long  time. 

Fuel  Balls,  to  make.—Yi^i  a  bushel  each  of  sawdust  and 
coal  dust,  mix  ;  add  bushels  of  clay  and  2  bushels  of  sand  ; 
add  enough  water  to  bind  all  well.  Then  make  up  into  balls 
or  lumps,  leave  in  a  dry  place  till  hard  and  firm.  Two  or 
three  of  these  balls  put  at  the  back  of  a  fire  with  coals  in  front 
and  over  them,  will  keep  it  burning  well  much  longer  than  coals 
only. 

Funny  Bone. — The  point  of  the  elbow  ;  this  is  not  a  bone 
at  all,  but  a  nerve  which  lies  near  the  surface.  When  knocked 
it  causes  the  tingling  sensation  and  pain  to  the  arm  and 
fingers. 

Fumigating  Greenhouse. — December  is  a  good  month 
to  do  this,  to  get  rid  if  possible  of  the  greenfly  and  the  black 
thrip,  both  of  which  do  harm  to  camelias,  azaleas,  cineraria, 
etc.  Tobacco  was  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  but 
Campbell’s  fumigating  insecticide  is  about  one  of  the  best 
things  known.  When  once  lighted  and  fairly  burning  no 
more  attention  is  needed,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  injuring  the 
plants. 

Furniture,  Bamboo. — This  is  quite  different  to  wood,  hav¬ 
ing  hollow  tubes ;  it  is  very  liable  to  crack  with  too  much 
heat  and  come  to  pieces  ;  it  should  not  be  too  near  a  fire,  but 
get  air  all  round  it.  Rub  generally  with  equal  parts  of  linseed 
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F  u  vmtnrt— continued. 

oil  and  turpentine  put  on  with  a  flannel,  then  rub  with  a  soft 
cloth.  A  good  washing  in  cold  water  has  a  good  effect,  and 
prevents  it  becoming  so  brittle. 

The  latest  fashion  in  furniture  which  is  called  the  “  New 
English  Style,”  may  be  seen  at  its  best  at  Norman  &  Stacey’s, 
in  Tottenham  Court  Road.  It  is  a  style  of  severe  simplicity 
and  exquisite  finish,  and  can  be  obtained  in  all  forms  from 
the  cheapest  to  the  most  expensive. 

Care  of. — Good  polished  woodwork,  usually  seen  in 
good  furniture,  requires  attention.  Rub  occasionally  with 
a  little  olive  oil,  and  continue  to  rub  until  the  oil  dis¬ 
appears,  then  polish  with  a  soft  cloth  or  selvyt.  Sometimes 
beeswax  and  turpentine  are  used.  Adam’s  polishing  cream 
is  good.  Polished  tables  may  be  rubbed  briskly  with  olive 
oil,  or  with  polishing  liquid.  Cloth,  damask,  or  even  cretonne 
furniture  should  be  well  brushed,  afterwards  rubbed  with  dry 
bran,  finishing  off  with  a  clean  soft  brush.  The  fine  brass 
handles  on  old  Chippendale  furniture  can  be  cleaned  with 
Buttercup  or  Globe  polish.  Some  people  make  a  polish  at 
home,  of  equal  quantities  of  linseed  oil,  turpentine,  and  vinegar. 
Boil  the  oil  first,  add  the  others  while  it  is  warm.  A  spot  of 
ink  may  be  carefully  taken  off  furniture  by  adding  a  few 
drops  of  spirits  of  nitre  to  a  teaspoonful  of  water.  Put  a  drop 
on  the  ink  stain,  but  do  not  leave  it  on  or  it  will  turn  the 
wood  white.  It  must  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  duster. 

Furs,  to  piit  away. — Brush,  shake,  and  look  well  over. 
Wrap  first  in  linen  bags,  adding  camphor,  red  pepper  pods,  or 
naphthalene,  tie  up  tight,  then  put  into  brown  paper  bags  ;  keep 
them  air-tight.  Look  over  occasionally  in  the  summer,  hang¬ 
ing  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  room  for  a  few  hours.  Replace  with 
more  naphthalene,  etc.,  if  necessary. 
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Fur,  soiled. — If  the  fur  is  only  dirty  from  wear,  spread 
it  out  on  a  hard  table,  and  rub  it  well  all  over,  with  a  towel 
or  flannel ;  it  is  best  done  with  the  flat  part  of  the  hand, 
therefore  a  clean  woolly  glove,  or  one  of  the  selvyt  gloves- 
can  be  used.  If  properly  done  the  fur  will  look  much  brighter. 
Should  the  ends  be  ragged  comb  gently  with  a  large  comb, 
and  cut  off  tags. 

White,  to  dean. — Shake  out  all  dust  first,  then  lay  on 
a  table  or  board  and  rub  in  fine  dry  bran  with  a  piece  of 
flannel.  When  all  the  fur  has  been  rubbed  shake  it  about 
gently  till  all  the  bran  is  out.  Put  a  little  magnesia  into  a 
small  muslin  bag  and  again  rub  the  fur  over  with  this.  Shake 
out  and  brush  gently  with  a  clean  velvet  brush. 
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GAITERS. — Yellow  leather  gaiters  may  be  darkened  by 
washing  two  or  three  times  with  soda  water  and  saddle  soap. 
They  must  be  thoroughly  dried  between  each  washing  and  left 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  Ladies  wear  gaiters,  both  cloth 
and  leather,  almost  as  much  as  men  now.  With  the  riding, 
shooting,  and  fishing  they  join  in,  they  are  very  useful,  and 
keep  you  so  much  drier  with  the  short  skirt  and  no  petticoat. 
Even  in  the  country  on  muddy  roads  they  are  a  distinct 
benefit. 

Game,  close  time  and  wild  birds. — Black  game  from 
I  nth  of  December  to  end  of  August.  Grouse,  from  nth 
December  to  nth  August.  Hares,  none  in  England  and 
Scotland,  but  they  are  not  sold  from  ist  March  to  end  of 
July.  Partridge  and  pheasant  from  2nd  February  to  31st 
of  August.  Wild  birds,  such  as  quail,  landrail,  etc.,  may 
not  be  killed  between  i6th  March  and  31st  July,  or  a  fine 
of  5s.  and  costs  for  each  bird  will  be  demanded  after  the 
first  offence.  There  is  a  slight  difference  in  “  Close  Time  ” 
I  for  game  in  Ireland  to  England. 

Games. — These  include  pastimes  and  athletic  amusements 
I  as  well  as  actual  games.  There  are  clubs  now  for  many  of 
I  them,  the  addresses  'for  which  may  be  found  under  women’s 
f  work  and  pastime.  Archery,  badminton,  billiards,  battledore, 
and  shuttlecock.  Cards,  with  many  games  attached  to  them, 
bridge,  bezique,  ecarte,  nap,  piquet,  poker,  patience,  solo 
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whist,  whist,  etc.  Chess,  cricket,  croquet,  cycling,  dancing, 
football,  golf,  hockey,  lawn-tennis,  ping-pong,  rowing,  skating, 
swimming.  For  children,  we  find,  bagatelle,  charades,  dancing, 
drop  the  handkerchief,  hide  the  thimble,  hide-and-seek,  hunt ' 
the  hare,  hunt  the  slipper,  hoops,  marbles,  paper  chases,  post, 
and  many  more. 

Gapes,  in  chickens. — Give  each  coop  fresh  water  every 
day  fairly  impregnated  with  camphor. 

Garden  Parties. — Very  agreeable  functions  in  fine  genial 
weather,  provided  plenty  of  amusement  and  variety  is 
prepared  for  the  guests.  Croquet,  badminton,  boating,  if 
there  is  a  lake  in  the  grounds.  A  good  band  of  music 
enlivens  the  whole  ;  or  there  may  be  glee  singers.  Sometimes 
a  gymkhana  is  arranged  and  prizes  given  to  the  winners. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  refreshments  must  be  prepared  in  tents 
or  in  large  rooms  in  the  house.  Tea,  coffee,  iced  coffee,  cups, 
according  to  the  purse  of  the  givers  of  the  entertainment. 
Sandwiches,  cakes,  fruit,  ices,  etc. 

Gas  Leakage. — This  can  be  noticed  at  once  from  the 
unpleasant  smell.  It  should  be  remedied  at  once.  Any 
one  sleeping  in  a  room  where  there  is  leakage  of  gas  may 
be  rendered  very  ill,  and  nearly  poisoned  ;  or  a  light  taken 
into  the  room  may  set  the  room  ablaze  and  perhaps  cause 
a  fire. 

Giddiness. — Sometimes  caused  by  being  bilious ;  if  it 
does  not  give  way  after  a  dose  of  aperient  medicine,  a 
medical  man  had  better  be  consulted.  It  may  arise  from 
the  digestive  organs  being  wrong,  from  bad  circulation, 
from  nervous  debility,  or  even  from  an  accumulation  of 
wax  in  the  ears.  Diet  should  be  carefully  regulated,  while 
alcohol,  tobacco,  and  tea  should  be  avoided. 
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Gilding,  to  restore. — Only  the  very  best  gilding  will 
bear  cleaning.  Wash  over  with  white  of  egg  mixed  with 
one-third  its  weight  in  borax.  Also  a  very  thin  solution 
of  gum  arabic  may  be  carefully  used  for  wiping  off  any 
dirt  on  the  gilding.  Gold  can  be  bought  and  put  on  with 
a  very  fine  camel’s  hair  brush  to  renovate  gilding. 


Girls. — Those  who  wish  to  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage  in  the  eyes  of  the  male  sex  must  be  neatly 
dressed  even  to  shoes  and  stockings ;  not  of  necessity 
adorned  in  expensive  materials,  but  the  whole  must  be  neat, 
clean,  and  trim.  One  who  is  well  versed  in  all  household 
matters,  and  not  above  interesting  herself  in  the  smallest 
details.  Well  read  and  entertaining,  a  bright  companion ; 
also  kind  and  unselfish.  One  who  would  never  do  a  mean 
action,  is  unaffected,  and  can  make  herself  pleasant  and 
agreeable  in  any  society.  One  who  can  talk  and  think  of 
better  things  than  the  last  dance,  the  fashions,  or  such  like, 
and  who  takes  an  interest  when  deeper  subjects  are  under 
discussion.  One  who  willingly  and  pleasantly  gives  up  her 
own  pleasure  to  benefit  others.  Above  all,  one  who  can 
turn  her  hand  to  all  useful  things,  from  cooking  to  darn¬ 
ing  a  stocking.  A  gentle-voiced  girl  or  woman  has  more 
power  to  calm  the  stormy  hearts  of  others  than  harsh, 
discordant  sounds  can,  for  her  tone  is  gentle,  persuasive, 
and  tender. 

Girls,  care  of  friendless. — There  are  Ladies’  Associations 
for  this  in  many  places.  They  help  to  rescue  children  in 
dangerous  circumstances ;  to  help  respectable  girls  to  emigrate  ; 
to  have  the  outcast  girls  visited,  and  hold  out  a  helping  hand 
to  them  ;  and  try  in  many  other  ways  to  assist  destitute 
girls.  A  few  of  the  associations  are  named,  with  the 
address  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  each. 
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Brixton.  Sec.,  Mrs  Springett,  67  Brixton  Hill,  S.W. 

Clapham.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs  Atkinson,  i  The  Sweep,  Clapham 
Common,  S.W. 

Lambeth.  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  F.  Hogg,  7  Old  Paradise  Street. 

Paddington  and  Marylebone.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs  Donaldson  Rawlins, 
26  Norfolk  Square,  W. 

South  Kensington.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mrs  Burnell,  39  Lansdowne 
Crescent,  W. 

Many  more  both  in  London  and  the  Provinces,  A 
complete  list  will  be  found  in  the  “Englishwomen’s  Year 
Book.  ” 

Girls’  Clubs. — These  are  arranged  with  a  view  of  giving 
healthy  amusement  and  instruction  to  girls  in  the  working 
classes,  hoping  they  will  be  used  instead  of  the  Music  Halls 
or  wandering  in  the  streets,  by  girls  who  have  been  all  day 
in  shops,  or  the  factory,  and  work  of  that  kind.  Different 
amusements  are  arranged  for  different  nights.  The  National 
Union  of  Women  Workers  is  forVned  purposely  for  considering 
and  arranging  Girls’  Clubs.  The  Convener,  Hon.  Mrs  John 
Bailey,  20  Egerton  Gardens,  S.W.,  will  always  most  kindly 
give  information  on  the  subject.  Any  one  interested  in 
the  work  of  Girls’  Clubs  should  read  “  Clubs  for  Working 
Girls,”  by  the  Hon.  Maude  Stanley.  Country  holidays  are 
arranged  sometimes  for  girls  by  some  of  the  Girls’  Clubs, 
of  which  there  are  now  many  Girls’  Homes  and  charitable 
institutions.  There  are  many  of  these  in  different  parts 
of  England ;  information  can  be  obtained  about  them  by 
applying  to  the  Church  of  England’s  Society  for  Providing 
Homes  for  Waifs  and  Strays,  Savoy  Street,  Victoria  Embank¬ 
ment,  W.  C.  There  is  also  the  Boarding-out  and  Training 
Homes’  Association,  at  4  Sanctuary,  Westminster ;  Dr 
Barnardo’s  Home,  and  others.  There  are  many  Industrial 
Certified  Homes  and  Industrial  Schools  for  girls  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Many  are  free,  or  partially  so. 

Girls’  Secondary  Schools. — Some  girls  wish  to  go  on 
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with  more  schooling  after  they  leave  the  village  or  board 
school,  the  difficulty  often  being  to  find  one  where  the 
expense  is  not  too  great.  Information  about  these  for  both 
girls  and  boys  can  be  procured  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Church  School  Company,  Rev,  G.  E.  Mackie,  Church  House, 
Dean’s  Yard,  Westminster,  or  at  The  Private  Schools’ 
Association,  5  Bloomsbury  Square,  London.  From  either 
of  these  a  long  list  of  schools  can  be  obtained.  The  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,  commonly  known  as  the  G.F.S.,  has 
done,  and  is  still  doing,  a  great  and  good  work  for  girls. 
There  are  branches  all  over  the  Continent,  also  in  many 
of  our  Colonies,  Any  information  regarding  it  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Enquiry  Office  at  8  Holbein  Place,  Sloane 
Square,  London,  S.W.  It  has  heaps  of  clubs,  recreation 
and  reading  rooms,  besides  Homes  of  Rest  and  Training 
Homes. 

Glass  Bottles,  to  clean. — Pour  cold  water  into  the  bottles 
or  decanters,  add  small  bits  of  potato  peelings,  or  tea  leaves, 
or  small  shot.  Shake  gently  and  well  for  some  minutes, 
turn  out  the  cold  water,  half  fill  with  warm  water  and  a  few 
drops  of  Scrubb’s  ammonia,  shake  again  and  wash  the 
outside  in  warm  water  and  ammonia.  Pour  out  the  whole, 
and  rinse  well  in  cold  water,  leave  to  drain,  then  polish  well 
with  an  old  soft  linen  cloth.  Another  mode  is  to  make  a 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  vinegar,  A  handful  of  salt,  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar.  This  can  be  kept  in  a  small 
medicine  bottle  corked  up,  as  it  will  serve  to  clean  bottles 
two  or  three  times.  Put  some  of  the  mixture  into  the 
bottles  that  require  cleaning,  shake  about  and  let  them  stand 
some  little  time,  then  shake  again  well  until  all  marks  are 
removed.  Rinse  well  with  cold  water  after  pouring  the 
solution  back  into  its  bottle.  Dry,  and  polish  thoroughly. 

Glass,  cut.  —  This  is  valuable  and  expensive,  requiring 
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Glass — continued. 

care  in  washing.  Warm  water,  a  few  drops  of  Scrubb’s 
ammonia  in  it,  and  a  soft  flannel  or  rag,  wash  well  and  rinse 
well  in  plenty  of  water,  next,  brush  each  piece  with  a  soft- 
brush  dipped  in  fine  whiting,  wash  the  white  powder  off, 
drain  a  little  time,  dry  with  a  soft  cloth  and  polish  with 
tissue  paper  or  old  fine  soft  linen.  Some  of  the  very  old 
cut  glass,  which  is  very  handsome  and  much  admired,  gets 
dark  with  age,  but  washing  as  above  will  restore  it.  Washing 
it  with  borax  soap  will  also  clean  it. 

Cement  for. — Dissolve  a  little  alum  in  an  old  iron 
spoon  over  the  fire,  rub  the  pieces  of  glass,  put  together,  tie 
tight  and  leave  for  some  time.  This  will  also  mend  metal 
in  lamps. 

Globes^  to  clean. — When  they  have  become  discoloured 
from  smoke,  they  should  soak  some  time  in  warm 
water  with  soda  or  borax  in  it,  then  add  fresh  warm 
water,  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  wash  well  with 
soaped  linen  rag ;  this  is  better  than  flannel,  as  there  are 
generally  loose  hairs  left  by  flannel,  unless  it  is  very  fine. 
Polish  with  soft  linen. 

Screens. — These  are  pretty,  neatly  mounted  to  place 
in  front  of  a  fire,  as  the  bright  blaze  gives  you  the 
idea  of  warmth,  without  being  overpowered  by  the  heat. 
Painted  ones  are  sometimes  used  for  summer  fireplaces. 

To  TOUGHEN. — Put  the  article  you  want  to  toughen 
into  a  deep  saucepan,  and  cover  it  completely  with  cold 
water,  add  a  little  salt,  and  put  it  on  to  boil,  which  it  must 
do  thoroughly  but  slowly.  Remove  the  saucepan,  but  leave  ’ 
the  article  in  it ;  allow  it  to  become  gradually  and  completely 
cold  before  removing  it.  China  can  be  treated  in  the  same 
way. 
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Glasses  over  Pictures. — Clean  these  with  a  soft  leather 
wrung  out  in  clear  cold  water,  wash  carefully,  but  don’t 
make  it  too  wet.  Polish  with  a  dry  linen  cloth  and  selvyt. 

Gloves,  black  kid. — If  they  get  white  at  the  ends,  mix 
a  little  good  black  ink  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil, 
and  apply  to  the  faded  parts  with  a  feather ;  let  them  dry 
thoroughly.  Black  suede  gloves  can  be  treated  the  same 
way  with  dull  ink. 

Choice  of. — Always  select  colours  to  match  and  go  well 
with  your  dress,  or  trimmings.  The  best  gloves  are  the 
cheapest.  Choose  soft  elastic  ones.  For  winter  gloves 
those  lined  with  fur  or  soft  wool  are  most  comfortable,  but 
a  great  variety  and  choice  can  be  had  in  gloves. 

Mended.  —  Very  fine  cotton  the  shade  of  the  glove 
shows  much  less  than  silk,  which,  owing  to  the  gloss  on 
it  attracts  the  eye  more. 

New,  to  put  on. — First  shake  a  little  powder  into  them, 
then  turn  the  arm  piece  back  over  the  fingers.  Draw 
the  body  of  the  glove  over  the  fingers,  each  one  in  its 
place,  and  allow  no  ends  to  stick  out  beyond  the  fingers, 
then  insert  the  thumb  and  turn  the  arm  piece  back  over  the 
arm.  When  the  thumb  is  quite  in,  button  the  second  button 
first,  and  be  sure  that  they  are  all  quite  tightly  on  before 
commencing  operations.  Some  ladies  have  new  gloves  put 
on  first  in  the  shops,  where  little  elbow  cushions  are  placed 
ready  for  this.  On  taking  off  your  gloves,  shake  and  pull 
them  out,  and  lay  flat  in  a  box  or  drawer.  A  little  packet 
of  scent  is  nice  placed  amongst  gloves.  The  following  is 
good  for  that  purpose.  Half  an  oz.  of  essence  of  roses, 
I  drachm  each  of  oil  of  cloves  and  mace,  and  {  oz.  of 
frankincense.  Put  the  mixture  in  thin  paper  or  silk  bags 
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Gloves  —continued. 

between  the  gloves,  with  a  weight  over  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  gloves  will  keep  the  scent  all  their  days. 

Soiled. — Take  a  bit  of  flannel,  dip  it  in  water,  and 
rub  on  a  little  white  soap,  put  the  gloves  on  the  hands 
and  rub  from  the  wrists  to  the  top  of  the  fingers,  using  clean 
flannel  as  it  gets  soiled ;  dry  slowly  in  the  shade,  or  some 
distance  from  the  fire. 

Suede. — These  soon  get  a  greasy  look,  brushing  them 
with  a  soft  brush  after  wearing  improves  them.  Light 
coloured  suede  gloves  may  be  rendered  cleaner  by  rubbing 
them  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  using  fine  dry  oatmeal  with  it, 
and  rubbing  gently  till  the  dirt  comes  off. 

Glue,  to  make. — Buy  the  best  sheet  glue.  If  you  have 
not  a  proper  glue  pot,  you  must  make  it  in  a  jar.  Break 
the  glue  in  small  pieces  and  lay  it  in  cold  water  ;  leave  for 
six  hours.  Strain  off  the  water  and  put  the  glue  into  a  glue- 
pot  or  the  jar.  If  a  jar,  stand  it  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling 
water,  if  the  glue-pot,  put  boiling  water  in  the  lower  part  of 
glue-pot.  Simmer  till  the  glue  is  quite  melted  and  no  lumps 
are  left.  Never  use  much  glue  in  joining  the  edge  of  joints. 
Leave  the  articles  which  have  been  glued  for  some  hours 
without  moving  them.  Glue  is  all  the  better  for  a  few  drops 
of  linseed  oil,  or,  if  too  thick,  a  little  beer  may  be  mixed  with 
it.  Keep  in  a  dry  place  when  not  in  use. 

0 

Gluttony. — People  who  really  indulge  in  this  are  alrnost 
as  much  to  be  despised  as  a  drunkard.  Good  wholesome 
food  is  beneficial  if  taken  slowly,  with  smiles  and  pleasant 
words  over  it.  A  hasty  meal,  eaten  with  the  sauce  of  ill- 
temper,  gives  indigestion.  Never  eat  a  quantity  of  rich  food 
for  the  sake  of  eating,  and  because  you  love  to  indulge 
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yourself.  Evil  consequences  are  sure  to  follow  sooner  or 
later. 

Gold,  clemiing  —  Make  a  good  lather  of  thin  shaved 
soap  and  soft  water.  Boil  in  it  any  gold  jewellery  that  wants 
cleaning,  put  them  next  into  powdered  magnesia  that  has 
been  warmed  before  the  fire.  When  the  jewellery  is  quite 
dry,  brush  out  the  powder  with  a  dry  tooth  or  nail  brush,  and 
not  with  a  leather.  Dry  bran  can  be  used  instead  of  magnesia, 
putting  all  into  a  bag  and  shaking  well.  Gems  will  not — many 
of  them — stand  soap  and  water.  Such  ornaments  should  be 
cleaned  with  dry  plate  powder. 

Gold  and  Silver  Hall  Marks. — Many  articles  of  gold,  and 
nearly  all  of  silver,  bear  certain  marks  called  “  Hall  Marks.” 
These  are  of  five  sorts  as  follows : — The  Hall  Mark  proper 
denoting  the  place  where  the  article  has  been  stamped.  For 
London,  a  leopard’s  head  ;  for  Birmingham,  an  anchor ;  for 
Chester,  the  city  arms  (three  garbs  and  a  sword) ;  for  Sheffield, 
a  crown ;  for  Edinburgh,  a  castle ;  for  Glasgow,  a  bell,  fish, 
and  tree  ;  for  Dublin,  a  harp  crowned. 

The  standard  mark  for  England  is  a  lion  passant ;  for 
Edinburgh,  a  thistle ;  for  Glasgow,  a  lion  rampant ;  for 
Ireland,  a  crowned  harp.  There  are  five  legal  standards 
of  gold,  viz.,  22  carat,  i8  carat,  15  carat,  12  carat,  and 
9  carat.  Many  articles  of  jewellery  go  into  the  market 
without  any  marks.  People  can  enquire  when  buying  such 
things  what  quality  they  are  buying  and  have  it  stated 
on  the  invoice.  Silver  is  in  the  proportion  of  1 1  oz.  and 
2  pennyweights  of  pure  silver  to  18  pennyweights  of  alloy 
in  every  1 2  oz.  troy  weight. 

Government  Offices. — These  are  too  numerous  to  give 
all  here.  Only  a  few  of  the  chief  ones  will  be  named. 
Admiralty,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Board  of  Trade, 
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7  Whitehall  Gardens,  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Charity  Com¬ 
missioners,  Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ; 
Civil  Service  Commission,  68  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ;  Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street,  S.W. ; 
Education  Depot,  Whitehall,  S.W.,  1 1  a.m.  to  5  p.m. ; 
Emigration  Office,  79  Mark  Lane,  E.C.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ; 
General  Registry  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Somerset 
House,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  India  Office,  Whitehall,  S.W.  ; 
Married  Women’s  Registry  Office,  192  Royal  Court 
of  Justice,  Strand,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  Mint  Tower  Hill, 
10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  Post  Office,  St  Martins-le-Grand,  E.C. ; 
Stamp  Office,  Somerset  House,  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. ;  War  Office, 
Pall  Mall,  10  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Grates,  to  renovate.  —  Old  grates  and  fireplaces  may 
be  brightened  and  improved  by  painting  them  over  with 
Brunswick  Black ;  it  smells  a  little  when  first  put  on,  but 
an  open  window  for  a  few  hours  remedies  that.  Brunswick 
Black  can  be  bought  at  the  Stores  for  6d,  a  bottle.  '  There 
are  many  new  grates  in  use  now,  and  improvements  with 
new  inventions  come  out  every  year.  For  the  kitchen, 
there  is  no  more  useful  grate  than  the  Eagle  range ;  it 
has  the  advantage  of  requiring  no  bricks  or  mortar  to  set  it. 

Green  Fly. — The  following  is  good  to  use  for  trees  which 
get  much  green  fly  on  them.  Boil  4  oz.  of  quassia  chips 
for  half  an  hour  in  soft  water,  add  4  oz.  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  and  increase  the  quantity  by  adding  4 
more  gallons  of  water.  Syringe  well.  Campbell’s  Fumigating 
Insecticide,  sold  in  rolls,  is  extremely  good  for  fumigating 
green  fly  and  other  small  insects. 

Gridiron. — These  require  to  be  kept  very  clean.  Three 
or  four  steaks  or  chops  may  be  grilled  on  the  same  gridiron 
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without  cleaning  it  between  each,  but  if  it  is  used  in  the 
morning  for  bloaters  or  fish,  again  at  luncheon  for  a  steak, 
it  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned  after  the  fish,  or  an  unpleasant 
flavour  will  adhere  to  the  steak.  The  best  mode  of  cleaning 
is  ta  make  the  gridiron  very  hot,  and  rub  it  at  once  well  with 
brown  paper.  If  there  is  still  any  fear  of  the  steak  having  a 
fishy  flavour,  take  a  piece  of  onion  or  a  small  bit  of  garlic  and 
rub  the  bars  of  the  gridiron  lightly  over  with  it.  This  will 
entirely  overpower  the  smell  of  fish.  Some  people  think 
that  the  very  slightest  taste  of  garlic  gives  a  much  richer 
flavour  than  onion.  Grilling  requires  to  be  very  well  done 
over  a  bright  clear  fire ;  if  care  is  not  taken  the  food  cooked 
that  way  is  spoilt.  You  will  see  it  done  to  perfection  in  some 
of  the  grill  rooms  in  London  and  other  restaurants.  The 
meat  grilled  should  be  a  good  rich  brown  outside,  but  red  and 
juicy  when  cut — not  blue  and  sodden. 

Groceries,  to  buy, — The  great  secret  for  all  marketing 
is  to  have  a  quick  eye  for  what  is  in  season  and  plentiful,  and 
to  buy  at  the  best  Stores.  It  is  a  duty  of  all  housekeepers 
and  householders,  to  protest  from  time  to  time  against  a 
great  rise  in  prices.  In  these  days  groceries  are  far  cheaper 
than  they  were  some  seventy  years  ago.  Tea  was  7s.  6d. 
per  lb.  and  more;  i  lb.  pot  of  jam,  is.  Marmalade  was 
a  great  treat,  being  too  expensive  for  everyday  consumption. 
Macaroni,  vermicelli,  etc.,  were  luxuries.  In  short,  all 
I  groceries  were  dearer.  The  poor  now  pay  more  for  their 
groceries  than  the  rich.  They  buy  them  from  the  village 
shop,  or  a  small  town  one ;  the  shop  has  to  get  its  profit, 
and  the  Store  the  shop  buys  from  wants  a  profit  too,  while 
richer  people  can  go  to  the  large  Stores  and  get  a  big  supply 
at  a  time.  They  are  both  cheaper,  fresher,  and  better  than 
I  can  be  had  from  the  small  shop.  Some  groceries  are  better 
for  keeping — provided  they  are  in  a  dry  place.  Soap,  for 
instance,  should  be  cut  and  hung  in  a  bag  for  some  weeks 
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before  it  is  used,  for  it  wastes  much  more  when  soft. 
Candles  also  are  better  kept.  Coffee  and  dry  fruits  should 
be  fresh.  Cheap  groceries  are  a  mistake,  for  many  are 
much  adulterated,  and  therefore  can  be  sold  cheaper.  A 
cheap  article,  as  a  rule,  is  not  so  good  as  the  dearer  and 
better  one. 

Gum. — There  is  a  special  make  of  this  to  use  for  fancy 
work  where  gum  is  required,  and  for  photographs.  It  is- 
called  Le  Kenis  Sweet  Gum,  and  is  strongly  recommended. 
It  will  keep  in  any  climate  and  is  a  great  boon  to  many 
who  do  any  fine  delicate  work  where  gum  is  necessary. 
It  can  be  bought  at  Messrs  J.  Tillyer  &  Co.,  430  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.  “  Seccotine  ”  is  most  excellent  for  all 
purposes  ;  no  house  should  be  without  it. 
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HAIR. — Many  people  complain  of  their  hair  that  it  is  short, 
won’t  grow,  splits  at  the  ends,  etc.  Few,  perhaps,  understand 
that  good  hair  depends  a  great  deal  on  a  girl’s  own  exertions. 
The  more  it  is  brushed  the  thicker  and  longer  it  becomes, 
except  where  the  health  is  bad.  The  head,  more  than  the 
hair,  should  be  brushed,  as  the  friction  stimulates  the  roots. 
Both  night  and  morning  the  hair  and  head  should  be  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  Use  the  best  brushes  and  combs, 
the  former  not  too  long  in  the  bristle,  if  the  combs  split  get 
a  new  one,  as  a  split  comb  tears  the  hair.  Have  the  ends 
carefully  cut  about  every  two  months  by  a  good  hairdresser. 
Soda  is  not  good  for  washing  the  hair.  A  small  lump  of 
ammonia,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  Scrubb’s  ammonia  in  a  quart 
of  boiling  soft  water,  beat  up  with  the  hand  till  it  lathers,  then 
use,  rinse  after  in  tepid  soft  water. 

Brittle. — A  little  olive  oil  rubbed  into  the  roots  will 
sometimes  do  good ;  also  keep  the  ends  cut.  Castor  oil 
is  very  strengthening  to  the  hair. 

Curling. — An  infinite  number  of  curling  pins,  patent 
wavers,  and  curling  fluids  can  be  bought,  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Hinde’s  are  the  best  patent  curling  pins.  Aids 
to  “  Health  and  Beauty,”  by  Miranda,  published  by  G. 
Newnes,  will  be  found  most  useful  for  all  toilet  necessaries. 
The  following  is  said  to  make  the  hair  curl :  2  oz.  of  Eau  de 
Cologne,  4  oz.  rectified  spirits,  i  oz,  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  10  oz. 
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H  air — continued. 

of  water.  Thoroughly  damp  the  hair  once  or  twice  a  week 
and  brush  well  into  the  roots.  Also  12  grains  of  carbonate 
of  potash  with  a  pint  of  warm  water,  bottle,  and  moisten  the 
hair  at  night. 

Glossy. — Very  dull-looking  hair  may  be  brightened 
a  little  by  rubbing  it  down  with  a  clean  silk  handkerchief 
after  brushing  it. 

Falling  off. — Koko  is  most  excellent,  if  used  carefully 
and  regularly  the  new  hair  will  soon  begin  to  grow  under  its 
beneficial  influence,  and  stop  coming  off.  Paraffin  hair 
stimulant  is  said  to  be  very  good,  but  the  best  of  any  is 
“Tatcho,”  Mr  G.  R.  Sims’  remedy.  It  is  the  great  hair 
restorer  and  renewer. 

Scurf  in. — Mix  i  drachm  each  of  borax,  flower  of 
sulphur,  and  glycerine ;  add  8  oz.  of  rose  water.  Mix  well 
and  bottle.  Apply  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  rubbing  well  into 
the  roots  three  times  a  week. 

To  WASH  THE. — Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add 
I  pint  of  soft  warm  water  and  oz.  of  spirits  of  rosemary, 
or  failing  this,  rose  water.  Rub  this  well  into  the  head,  and 
wash  the  hair  well,  next  rinse  well  in  warm  soft  water  and 
finish  with  a  douche  of  cold  water.  Dry  well  with  clean 
soft  towels ;  or  the  egg  can  be  mixed  with  less  water  and  a 
very  little  powdered  borax,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and 
proceed  as  before.  We  can  also  strongly  recommend  the 
highly  -  perfumed  American  hair  wash,  sold  by  Timothy 
White  &  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Hants. 

Style  to  dress. — A  long  narrow  face  may  do  with 
the  hair  well  puffed  out  at  sides,  but  it  shortens  a  broad  face 
and  makes  it  look  too  square.  High  foreheads  are  improved 
by  a  fringe  of  short  curls  over  it.  Round  faces  look  best 
with  the  hair  rather  high  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
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Hands. — No  lady  should  allow  her  hands  or  nails  to 
become  untidy  ;  the  skin  ingrained  with  black,  or  the  nails 
dirty  or  unkempt.  Indeed  every  one — boys,  girls,  servants, 
men — should  all  take  care  of  their  hands.  There  is  no  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  using  the  hands  for  work.  N'ever  half  wash  the 
hands,  always  do  it  thoroughly,  sprinkle  a  little  fine  oatmeal 
over  them  which  both  softens  and  whitens  them,  and  dry 
completely  with  a  soft  towel,  rubbing  round  each  nail  to 
prevent  the  skin  growing  up.  If  the  fingers  have  been  using 
anything  greasy,  a  little  borax  extract  of  soap  and  soft  water 
is  best,  borax  extract  will  take  out  stains,  and  clean  the  fingers. 
Wear  gloves  for  any  black  work  which  has  to  be  done.  A 
little  methylated  spirits,  turpentine,  or  the  borax  soap,  will 
take  off  varnish  and.  paint  stains.  If  the  hands  are  rough 
and  you  wish  to  soften  them  quickly,  soak  them  in  lukewarm 
soft  water  for  five  minutes,  then  wash  well,  using  a  good  soap. 
Dry  thoroughly,  rub  with  lemon  juice,  then  a  little  cold 
cream,  and  lastly  with  fine  oatmeal  until  the  hands  are  really 
dry,  then  polish  them  with  a  soft  leather  or  selvyt.  For 
hands  that  chap,  I  can  recommend  nothing  better  than 
Emollient  cream,  sold  by  Mr  T.  Southall,  117  New  Street, 
Birmingham.  Of  course  many  kinds  are  sold  and  some 
very  good,  but  few  are  better  than  this  cream.  If  hands 
are  very  dirty,  a  mixture  of  salt  and  vaseline  rubbed  well 
into  them,  and  then  very  well  washed,  will  improve  them. 

Hot. — Wash  them  occasionally  in  very  hot  water,  in 
which  a  little  alum  is  dissolved,  dry  well,  then  dust  them 
with  Pears’  Fuller’s  earth  powder,  4|d.  per  box  at  the  Stores, 
and  put  on  loose  gloves.  Belladonna  liniment  mixed  with 
Eau  de  Cologne  rubbed  into  the  hands  last  thing  at  night 
will  reduce  perspiration. 

Ink-STAINED. — If  you  ink  your  hands,  rub  them  with 
a  little  brimstone,  sometimes  the  end  of  a  common  lucifer 
match  will  do ;  then  wash  in  warm  water  and  oatmeal. 
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H  ands — continued. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  also  remove  ink.  Soap  sometimes  has 
no  effect  on  ink.  Lemon  juice  should  never  be  used  with 
soap,  it  whitens  hands  tanned  by  the  sun  and  is  agreeable  to 
use,  mixing  it  half  and  half  with  glycerine.  It  is  best  to 
rinse  the  hands  in  warm  water  after  using  lemon  juice. 

Red. — Take  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
I  oz.  of  honey,  i  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  beat  together  till  smooth. 
Rub  the  mixture  over  the  hands  every  night,  and  sleep  in 
loose  wash  leather  gloves.  Remember  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to 
look  after  the  hands  and  finger  nails  for  a  week  and  then 
leave  off ;  if  you  wish  your  hands  to  look  nice,  they  must  be 
attended  to  regularly  and  always.  If  the  nails  get  brittle 
rub  them  with  a  little  of  the  emollient  recommended  for 
rough  hands,  and  soak  them  in  warm  water  before  cutting 
them.  If  the  hands  have  got  very  bad,  go  through  a  course 
of  the  manicure  treatment,  and  then  keep  them  nice  after. 

Rough. — If  the  hands  have  to  be  frequently  in  water, 
washing  up  dishes,  etc.,  try  rubbing  first  with  vinegar, 
and  then,  while  wet,  with  some  glycerine.  Vinegar  hardens 
them,  and  prevents  them  getting  so  rough,  The  mixture 
given  for  red  hands  may  be  used  every  night ;  sleeping  in 
loose  gloves  does  good. 

To  WHITEN. — If  the  hands  get  brown  from  out-door 
amusements  in  summer,  mix  equal  parts  of  lime  juice, 
lemon  juice,  and  lavender  water,  and  add  about  8  grains  of 
borax,  and  rub  them  with  it  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

Harmony  in  Decoration. — In  furnishing,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  harmony,  or,  in  some  cases, 
-  judicious  contrast  of  colour.  Colour  in  an  apartment  may 
be  divided  into  four  or  five  chief  divisions.  There  are  to  be 
considered  the  ceiling,  the  walls,  the  carpet  rugs,  the  drapery, 
covering  of  the  furniture,  and,  perhaps,  the  wood  of  the 
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furniture.  Every  one  of  these  will  have  some  effect  upon, 
and  therefore  should  have  some  relation  to  each  other,  and 
tone  well  by  night,  as  by  day — yet — another  great  thing 
in  a  house  is  light,  the  electric  light  is  nowadays  the  best 
to  have.  The  Alliance  Electrical  Company  of  137  Regent 
Street,  London,  can  be  fully  relied  upon  for  this.  Messrs 
Story  &  Triggs,  154  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.,  have 
extremely  good  things  to  select  from  for  carpets  and 
curtains ;  the  colours  are  very  good,  tone  well,  and  not  very 
expensive.  Any  one  re-decorating  a  house  will  get  valuable 
ideas  by  a  visit  to  their  shop. 

Hats. — These  should  be  selected  to  suit,  not  only  the 
wearer,  but  the  dress  and  whole  style,  for  instance  a  very 
smart  hat  would  look  very  bad  if  the  wearer  were  habited 
in  an  ulster ;  nor  does  a  net  one  trimmed  with  flowers  look 
well  with  a  tailor-made  dress.  Many  girls  and  ladies  spoil 
their  whole  appearance  by  wearing  an  unsuitable  article 
because  it  is  said  to  be  the  fashion.  A  lady  who  has  taste 
will  study  what  is  suitable  and  becoming  as  well  as  what 
is  fashionable. 

Black  or  coloured  straw. — Small  bottles  of  hat 
polish  can  now  be  bought,  black  or  coloured,  which  renovates 
straw  hats,  making  them  look  almost  new.  A  dirty  white 
straw  by  this  means  can  be  turned  into  a  neat  brown  or 
dark  blue. 

Black  chip,  to  renovate. — Take  an  old  toothbrush 
and  brush  it  lightly  over  with  sweet  oil.  The  oil  must  be 
rubbed  dry  with  black  cloth  or  velvet,  the  black  polish 
can  be  used,  only  that  this  makes  it  bright,  and  chip  is 
generally  a  dull  black. 

Limp  felt. — Block  them,  then  lay  a  damp  cloth  over 
them,  and  iron  till  nearly  dry. 
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H  ats — contmued. 

White  felt,  to  dean.  —  Make  a  soft  paste  with 
magnesia  and  milk.  Cover  the  hat  thickly  with  the  mixture, 
applying  with  a  brush.  Leave  it  till  the  next  day,  then 
brush  off  with  a  perfectly  clean  hard  brush. 

White  straw,  to  dean. — Dissolve  one  pennyworth 
of  oxalic  acid  in  tepid  water.  Brush  the  hat  over  with  this,  | 
with  a  soft  brush  ;  dry  in  the  air. 

Hazeline. — See  Medicine. 

Health  in  a  Household. — The  first  thing  in  selecting  a 
house  is  to  find  a  cheerful  one  on  elevated  ground,  and 
sheltered  if  possible  from  north  and  east  winds  by  a  hill 
and  tall  trees.  Gravel  soil  is  preferable  ;  especially  for  people  i 
suffering  from  rheumatism.  Sunshine  again,  and  bright 
pleasant  surroundings  assist  greatly  with  the  health  of  a  ; 
household.  The  proper  ventilation  of  rooms  is  another  , 
essential  point ;  except  in  very  severe  weather  or  thick  fog, 
a  little  air  at  night  from  the  tops  of  the  windows  will  hurt  j 

mo  one.  The  windows  in  all  bedrooms  should  be  open  for 

an  hour  at  least  every  day.  In  all  rooms  an  agreeable 
warmth  may  be  kept  up.  If  there  is  a  gas  stove  in  a  room 
it  produces  a  dry  heat,  therefore  keep  a  basin  or  something  '  j 
to  hold  water  on  the  top  of  the  stove  to  moisten  the  j 

atmosphere.  A  barometer  is  useful  in  a  room  to  test  the  ,1 

heat.  A  simple  one  can  be  made  as  below.  Fill  a  common  ji 
wide-mouthed  pickle  jar,  within  3  inches  of  its  top,  with  J 
water.  Get  a  thin  long-necked  oil  flask,  take  the  outside  ■ 
straw  off,  and  wash  it  clean  ;  put  the  neck  of  the  flask  into  the  ^ 
pickle  jar.'  In  fine  weather  the  water  will  rise  into  the  neck  -» 
of  the  flask.  The  health  of  a  household  will  also  depend 
upon  wholesome  diet,  cleanliness,  exercise,  and  recreation. 
Another  point  to  be  considered  is  peace  and  management.  \ 
If  there  are  constant  bickerings,  quarrels,  and  disagreements,  9| 
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no  one  can  be  happy,  and  a  worried  mind  will  soon  put 
the  health  out  of  order.  With  large  or  small  households 
there  must  at  times  be  something  to  correct  and  reprove  ; 
but  if  it  be  servants,  or  children  who  are  in  the  wrong,  let 
them  receive  a  heavy  reproof  if  they  deserve  it,  and  then 
leave  it ;  don’t  let  it  be  constantly  kept  up  in  a  nagging 
spirit,  for  that  will  spoil  any,  even  the  sweetest  temper  in 
the  end. 

Health  Resorts  of  England. — Some  long  for  sea  air 
after  illness,  others  require  bracing,  while  many  in  these  days 
are  ordered  a  course  of  baths  and  waters  for  rheumatism, 
gout,  and  other  ailments.  For  the  sea,  on  the  south  coast, 
we  find  Brighton,  St  Leonards,  Folkestone,  Ramsgate,  Mar¬ 
gate,  Dover,  Isle  of  Wight,  Bournemouth,  Torquay,  Sidmouth, 
and  many  smaller  places.  On  the  east  coast,  which  is 
very  bracing,  and  too  cold  in  spring,  Clacton  and  Cromer, 
Lowestoft,  Scarborough,  and  a  lot  more.  On  the  north-west, 
for  people  living  in  Liverpool  or  Manchester,  there  are 
Blackpool,  Southport — which  is  good  either  summer  or  winter 
— Morecambe,  Isle  of  Man,  and  others.  There  are  plenty  all 
down  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  Whitby  and  others  for  Yorkshire 
folk  ;  while  for  people  about  Bristol,  nothing  is  nicer,  or  more 
healthy  than  Ilfracombe,  with  lovely  places  near.  For  those 
who  wish  to  try  mineral  waters  and  baths  we  enclose  a  list 
of  a  few  of  the  best  places  at  home  and  abroad. 

Bath,  a  true  thermal  water  ;  useful  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Buxton,  900  feet  high,  bracing  air,  lovely  baths  ;  also  for  gout  and 
rheumatism. 

Droitwich,  very  good  baths,  but  a  dull  place. 

Harrogate,  chiefly  sulphur  for  skin  diseases  and  rheumatism.  It 
has  most  perfect  baths,  quite  the  finest  in  England,  beautifully 
managed  and  arranged  ;  and  they  now  have  the  famous  Kissen- 
gen  Waters  there,  which  formerly  could  only  be  procured  on  the 
Continent. 
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Health  Resorts  of  England— 

Leamington  has  several  springs,  mostly  aperient,  used  for  liver 
and  kidney  cases.  Lovely  neighbourhood  and  very  nice  clean 
town,  but  not  very  much  frequented  for  its  waters. 

Malvern  is  milder  and  warmer  in  winter,  in  sheltered  parts,  the  air_ 
is  dry  ;  it  is  a  good  place  for  rheumatic  people  to  live  ;  the  waters 
are  useful  in  kidney  affections. 

Matlock,  climate  mild  and  humid,  waters  and  bath  are  useful  after 
serious  illness. 

In  Wales  there  is  Llandrinod  Wells,  which  is  considered  very  good 
for  rheumatic  gout. 

Abroad  there  are  many  of  which  we  give  a  few. 

Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  baths,  drinking  the  water  and  douching  ;  good 
for  skin  disease,  stiff  joints,  and  liver. 

Aix-les-Bains,  eczema,  rheumatism,  gout,  and  sciatica. 

Baden-Baden,  Lithia  Water  for  gout  and  rheumatism  ;  air  pure  and 
soft.  Season,  May  to  end  of  September. 

Carlsbad,  for  chronic  constipation,  liver,  and  diabetes. 

Ems,  waters  useful  in  barrenness. 

Homburg,  laxative  ;  useful  in  dyspepsia. 

Kissengen,  for  digestion  and  liver. 


Herbs,  dried. — Those  who  have  gardens,  can  dry  their 
own  herbs  for  winter  use.  Dried  herbs  can  be  bought 
tightly  done  up  in  bottles ;  but  these  have  seldom  so  strong 
a  flavour  as  the  home-dried  ones.  Gather  them  in  Augu.st 
when  in  good  condition.  Mint,  sage,  thyme,  marjoram,  and 
any  others  you  can  get;  and  gather  when  dry.  Hang  in 
bunches  in  a  dry  outhouse,  or  in  paper  bags,  and  attach 
the  bags  to  hooks  in  the  kitchen  ceiling.  When  dry,  crush 
them  or  rub  them  through  a  fine  wire  sieve,  pick  out  all 
stalks  and  hard  bits,  and  keep  the  herbs  separate.  Bottle 
them  and  seal  down  tightly,  marking  each  bottle  with  the 
names  of  the  herbs.  Parsley  can  also  be  dried  and  kept  in 
a  paper  bag,  but  not  crushed  ;  it  retains  its  colour  best  merely 
dried. 
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Hiccough. — Due  to  wind  accumulating  from  the  digestion 
not  being  very  good,  or  over-distension  of  the  stomach. 
Children  are  often  subject  to  it.  Holding  the  breath  or  a 
little  water  will  stop  it  with  children;  for  an  adult  a  pinch 
of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in 
a  wineglass  of  hot  water,  will  benefit  it.  If  adults  get  it 
frequently  they  should  be  careful  in  diet,  avoiding  soup,  or 
anything  likely  to  produce  flatulence.  Exercise  should  be 
•regularly  taken,  and  the  bowels  carefully  attended  to.  When 
hiccough  occurs  in  any  acute  disease,  such  as  typhoid,  it  is  a 
bad  sign.  The  hiccough  of  drunkards  is  a  well-known 
complaint 

Holidays,  public^  in  England. — Good  Friday,  Easter 
Monday,  Whit  Monday,  first  Monday  in  August,  Christmas 
Day,  and  the  day  after.  The  Stock  Exchange  has  also 
1st  January,  ist  May,  ist  November.  If  either  of  these  days 
falls  on  a  Sunday  the  house  is  closed  the  day  after. 
Custom  House — Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  and  the  King’s 
birthday. 

Holidays. — Every  one  should,  if  possible,  take  a  holiday 
once  or  twice  in  a  year.  Those  who  work  very  hard  need  it 
as  recreation  and  rest  to  the  brain.  Invalids  need  it  to  try 
and  restore  health.  Most  children  are  all  the  better  for  it, 
as  they  see  fresh  things,  breathe  another  and,  perhaps,  better 
air.  All  people  living  in  towns,  should  certainly  try  and 
change  their  surroundings  for  a  purer  and  better  atmosphere 
occasionally.  All  servants  should  be  allowed  a  holiday,  it 
braces  them  up  for  their  work,  and  makes  them  return  to  it 
with  fresh  spirit  and  vigour.  Now  the  workmen,  even  from 
labourers,  have  a  greater  chance  of  a  holiday  than  of  old. 
Travelling  is  cheaper  and  easier,  thus  enabling  people  to 
get  about  better. 
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Home  Doctoring — 

It  will  be  impossible  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  bad 
attacks  of  illness  in  this  book,  therefore  only  a  few  simple 
ones  which  can  be  doctored  at  home  will  be  given,  while  a 
few  hints  of  how  to  treat  more  serious  cases  until  a  doctor 
can  be  summoned,  will  perhaps  be  of  use. 

Anemia — Half  an  hour  before  rising  in  the  morning 
drink  a  glass  of  warm  milk ;  take  a  tepid  bath  with  salt  or 
ammonia  in  it.  Sponge  the  body  well,  dry  with  a  rough 
towel,  rubbing  vigorously  till  in  a  warm  glow.  Drink  cocoa, 
and  eat  an  egg,  fish,  or  a  cutlet,  for  breakfast.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  take  a  tonic,  and  about  1 2  o’clock  go  for  a 
short  walk.  At  lunch  take  mutton,  poultry,  game,  and  milk 
puddings,  and  a  glass  of  burgundy.  In  the  afternoon  walk  or 
bike,  but  don’t  get  over-tired.  Have  milk  instead  of  tea  in 
the  afternoon  with  bread  and  butter.  Follow  the  same  food 
for  dinner  as  for  luncheon  ;  fish  or  soup  can  be  added.  Take 
fruit  in  the  morning  and  eat  green  vegetables,  but  no  pastry, 
sweets,  or  cake.  Don’t  allow  the  bowels  to  get  constipated. 
Go  to  bed  at  10  o’clock  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  and  have 
a  glass  of  warm  milk  and  some  biscuits.  Blaud’s  (ferrugin¬ 
ous)  pills,  gelatine  coated,  three  a  day. 

Bad  circulation. — Exercise,  warm  and  loose  clothing, 
good  wholesome  food,  and  to  live  in  a  bracing  atmosphere 
are  the  best  remedies. 

A  PPENDICITIS  is  inflammation  of  the  useless  duct  (vermi¬ 
form  appendix),  whkh  is  close  to  the  larger  intestine.  The 
inflammation  may  be  caused  perhaps  by  a  hard  particle  of 
undigested  food  forming  in  the  abdomen,  but  afterwards 
nearer  the  spot  where  the  duct  lies.  There  is  some  fever  and 
sickness.  Rest  in  bed,  warm  fomentations  and  use  of  the 
enema.  Give  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  belladonna.  A 
surgical  operation  is  necessary  if  inflammatory  fluid  is  present, 
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and  the  useless  duct  is  generally  removed.  In  any  case  a 
reliable  doctor  is  essential  from  the  first. 

Bronchitis. — Inflammation  of  the  air  tubes  of  the  throat. 
Hot  linseed  poultices,  good  hot  milk,  a  doctor  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  patient  should  be  raised  in  bed  if  breathing 
is  bad.  A  steam  kettle  in  the  room. 

Chicken-pox.  —  A  harmless  child’s  complaint,  called 
“  blisters  ”  by  some,  warmth  for  a  few  days  and  simple  diet ; 
a  little  citrate  of  magnesia  taken. 

Chills. — Produced  by  getting  wet,  damp  clothes,  and 
stockings  may  produce  one.  Sometimes  they  may  be  the 
start  of  a  serious  illness.  A  hot  bath,  and  a  hot  drink,  and 
bed. 

Colic. — If  no  fever  or  high  temperature  give  a  small 
dose  of  castor  oil  with  6  drops  of  laudanum.  A  hot  poultice 
or  flannels  to  the  stomach. 

Constipation. — Common  from  many  causes,  often  from 
i  torpid  liver.  Good  and  regular  exercise,  fruit  in  the  early 
1  morning.  Brown  bread,  boiled  green  vegetables.  Some  take 
I  half  a  tumbler  of  warm  water  on  first  getting  up.  Starchy 
1  food  increases  it.  Oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfast  does  good. 

Convulsions. — Children  get  them  through  cutting  teeth 
or  indigestible  food  ;  sometimes  from  worms.  A  warm  bath, 
'.but  cold  water  sprinkled  on  the  face  and  head.  In  adults 
they  may  mean  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  hysteria.  Loose 
garments,  plenty  of  air,  hot  bottle  to  the  feet,  no  stimulant, 

I  and  a  doctor  quickly. 

Cough. — When  from  cold  a  mustard  plaster  or  poultice 
should  be  put  on  the  throat  or  chest.  Mustard  leaves  are 
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useful.  Boiled  linseed  tea  with  a  little  lemon  juice  in  it  is 
good  ;  also  black  currant  tea.  Equal  quantities  of  honey,  salad, 
or  olive  oil,  rum  and  lemon  juice,  shaken  well  together  in  a 
bottle,  and  a  teaspoonful  taken  occasionally.  Also  i  table¬ 
spoonful  of  glycerine,  i  of  lemon  juice,  and  i  of  whisky, 
mixed  together ;  a  teaspoonful  taken  occasionally,  or  mixed 
into  half  a  tumbler  of  very  hot  water  and  taken  at  bed  time ; 
also  Owbridge’s  lung  tonic  is  strongly  recommended ;  also 
Angler’s  emulsion. 

Cough  lozenges. — Some  of  the  best  are  Dewsbury  & 
Brown’s,  sold  by  Mr  Basingdale,  Church  street,  Ormskirk. 
Buzzard’s  black  currant  are  also  good  ;  also  many  others. 

Croup. — Children  suffer  from  it ;  it  will  come  on  suddenly 
and  almost  cause  choking.  A  hot  bath,  a  hot  sponge  to  the 
throat.  If  a  child  can  be  induced  to  swallow  a  little  goose 
grease  it  will  loosen  the  phlegm.  A  hot  linseed  poultice  is 
useful.  A  teaspoonful  of  ipecacuanha  wine  can  be  taken  in 
a  little  warm  water  as  an  emetic.  Children  subject  to  it 
should  be  kept  from  damp  and  wear  flannel  next  the  skin. 
Half  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  olive  oil  every  half  hour,  and  rub 
the  chest  and  windpipe  and  between  the  shoulders  with  warm 
camphorated  oil,  and  put  on  to  chest  and  back  a  piece  of 
flannel  soaked  in  warm  oil  will  be  found  good  for  croup. 

Diarrhcea. — Should  not  be  stopped  too  suddenly. 
Aromatic  chalk  powder  mixed  with  a  little  brandy  and  some 
water  is  good.  If  for  an  adult  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  can 
be  added,  or  6  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  taken  on  sugar, 
and  repeated  in  four  hours.  Avoid  cold  and  damp.  Take 
milk  and  soda  water,  arrowroot,  toast,  and  biscuits,  but 
nothing  hot.  Beef  tea  and  tea  are  best  avoided.  A  flannel 
bandage  round  the  abdomen. 

Diphtheria. — Is  both  dangerous  and  very  infectious, 
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It  starts  with  great  prostration,  high  temperature,  pains  in 
back,  legs,  and  throat,  which  swells  and  is  stiff.  Both  doctor 
and  nurse  are  necessary.  It  is  a  very  weakening  complaint ; 
give  as  much  nourishment  in  milk,  chicken  jelly,  etc.,  as  can 
be  taken  in  small  and  slow  quantities,  as  swallowing  is  painful. 
A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  applied  gently  to  the 
throat  inside.  Disinfectants  must  be  plentifully  used  ;  all 
discharge  from  the  nose  and  mouth  are  most  infectious.  Old 
soft  rags  may  be  used  and  burnt.  A  nurse  must  avoid  a 
patient’s  breath.  Small  bits  of  ice  can  be  given. 

Earache,  cures  for. — Hot  fomentations,  or  hot  linseed 
meal  poultice  with  8  or  lo  drops  of  laudanum  dropped 
into  the  middle  of  it.  Twenty  drops  of  laudanum  in  a  wine¬ 
glass  of  warm  water  gently  syringed  into  the  ear  is  good.  A 
bit  of  roasted  onion,  a  hot  potato,  or  cotton-wool  dipped  in 
warm  oil  are  good. 

Fevers,  enteric,  scarlet,  typhoid. — These  are  all  too 
serious  to  be  doctored  without  a  medical  man.  In  all  fevers 
we  must  remember  that  ventilation,  but  not  draught,  is 
required.  A  fire  is  a  ventilator ;  a  small  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  window  may  carry  off  foul  air.  Remove  all  useless 
furniture,  use  disinfectants  freely,  keep  the  linen  clean,  and 
have  it  well  aired  before  changing.  Washing  the  face,  hands, 
neck,  and  feet  of  a  patient  is  refreshing ;  indeed  most  nurses 
I  will  sponge  the  patient  all  over,  only  it  requires  care  to  avoid 
I  chills.  A  good  hair  mattress  is  best  to  lie  on.  In  all  fevers 
I  and  severe  inflammation  attended  by  high  fever,  milk  should 
I  be  the  chief  diet,  warm  or  cold  as  the  case  may  be,  and  mixed 
I  with  good  soda  or  lime  water.  Small  bits  of  ice  in  the  mouth 
:  are  refreshing.  Perfect  quiet  and  no  one  in  the  room,  not 
absolutely  necessary.  No  stimulants  except  under  orders  by 
the  doctor^.  Scarlet  fever  is  very  contagious;  everything 
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touching  the  patient  becomes  infected.  The  symptoms  are 
sore  throat,  headache,  sometimes  sickness  and  fever.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  rash  well  out ;  if  thrown  in 
the  case  is  more  dangerous.  The  skin  will  peel  off  after,  and 
as  long  as  it  is  doing  so  the  person  is  infectious.  Everything 
should  be  disinfected,  all  discharges,  all  clothes,  the  nurse’s 
hands  washed  in  water  with  disinfectant  in  it.  Very  great 
care  is  required  in  the  nursing  of  a  patient  with  enteric  or 
typhoid  fever.  The  chief  infection  is  in  the  motions  and 
strong  carbolic  acid  lotion  must  be  put  in  the  bed  pan.  Solid 
food  given  too  soon  may  bring  on  a  relapse,  and  cause  more 
danger  than  at  first.  It  is  best  to  scald  milk  before  giving  it 
in  these  cases,  and  to  have  all  water  boiled.  A  patient  with 
typhoid  must  not  sit  up  in  bed. 

Finger^  jammed. — This  a  painful  thing;  holding  the 
finger  in  very  hot  water  relieves  the  pain  sooner  than 
anything  else. 

Fits,  epilepsy,  paralysis,  and  apoplexy. — Some  suffer 
from  the  first  periodically;  they  are  painful  to  witness  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  person  hurting  themselves 
or  biting  their  tongue  ;  they  sometimes  proceed  from  drink. 
Diet  and  general  health  should  be  looked  to,  and  plenty  of 
exercise  taken.  Paralysis  comes  on  very  suddenly,  and  the 
use  of  some  part  of  the  body  may  go  without  any  previous 
warning.  Diet,  light,  and  warmth  given  to  limbs  by  hot 
bottles,  flannels,  etc.  Apoplexy  is  caused  by  a  blood-vessel 
of  the  brain  giving  way  ;  all  sense  and  power  goes.  Keep  the 
patient  recumbent  with  the  head  raised  till  a  doctor  arrives  ; 
undo  neckties  or  tight  clothing.  Give  nothing,  but  apply 
cold  water  to  the  head. 

Headache.— F  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile,  a  small  salt- 
spoonful  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  in  a  wineglass  of  very  hot 
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water  often  benefits  it;  a  pill  at  night,  or  a  small  dose  of 
salts  in  the  morning.  If  it  comes  from  fever,  wet  rags  will 
give  relief.  If  a  sick  headache,  perfect  rest ;  take  a  phenacetin 
tabloid,  5  grains,  and  keep  quiet  in  bed  ;  take  iced  soda  water 
and  lemon  juice,  or  a  little  brandy.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of 
powdered  charcoal  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water  will  often  give 
relief.  Headaches  from  weakness,  loss  of  blood,  etc.,  require 
perfect  rest  and  quiet  with  good  light  food.  A  headache  op 
the  top  of  the  head  is  from  poorness  of  blood ;  at  the  back 
denotes  nervous  debility  and  weakness  of  spine. 

H YSTERIA. — Change  of  air  and  scene ;  be  kind  but  firm, 
occupation  and  interest  in  some  work,  early  hours,  exercise, 
and  good  food. 

Indigestion. — The  digestive  organs  don’t  act ;  3  grains 
of  bismuth  in  half  a  wineglass  of  milk  half  an  hour  after  a 
meal,  or  what  is  much  nicer,  some  of  Burroughs  and 
Wellcome’s  tabloids.  Exercise  must  be  regular,  and  diet 
strictly  attended  to,  and  not  take  too  heavy  a  meal  at  a 
time,  particularly  after  going  without  food  for  some  hours. 
Eat  slowly,  don’t  drink  before  eating ;  take  no  tea. 

Inflammation  of  the  chest  or  lungs. — Pneumonia, 
which  is  really  the  same  thing,  proceeds  generally  from  a 
severe  chill,  or  it  may  follow  after  influenza.  It  is  at  all 
times  most  serious.  The  temperature  runs  up  very  high. 
Linseed  poultices  must  be  kept  on  continually,  doctors  order 
cotton- wool  jackets  sometimes.  The  room  temperature 
even,  from  65°  to  70°  Fahr.  Milk,  chicken  jelly,  and  strong 
beef  essence,  will  in  severe  cases  have  to  be  given  every 
two  hours,  as  the  strength  runs  down  rapidly.  Good 
medical  advice  and  good  nurses  are  most  necessary. 
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Influenza,  to  check. — Of  late  years  every  country  seems 
to  have  been  affected  by  influenza,  and  it  certainly  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  ;  rich  and  poor  are  alike  affected.  It 
has  travelled  in  an  uncertain  manner,  staying  in  towns  and 
villages  a  few  weeks,  then  gone  on  to  fresh  scenes  to  work 
more  mischief.  Again,  at  times  only  individual  cases  appear 
here  and  there.  If  we  cannot  avoid  it,  we  had  best  try  to 
take  what  precautions  we  can.  Don’t  allow  the  system  to  run 
down  while  the  enemy  is  walking  round.  Take  an  extra  egg 
in  the  morning,  have  a  glass  of  good  milk  once  or  twice  a 
day ;  a  cut  out  of  a  well-cooked  joint  for  luncheon,  extra 
strong,  but  not  rich  soup  for  dinner.  Avoid  tasty  dishes  with 
little  nourishment  in  them.  Live  on  wholesome  food,  so 
keeping  the  digestive  organs  in  good  order.  A  tonic  is  good. 
A  good  teaspoonful  of  sulphate  of  quinine  mixed  into  a 
bottle  of  port  wine,  half  a  wineglassful  taken  twice  a  day. 
Cold  and  damp,  particularly  wet  boots,  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  All  underlhien  well  aired,  and  flannel  or  wool 
garments  always  worn  next  the  skin.  If  a  cold,  .shivery 
feeling  comes  on  take  precautions  at  once.  It  is  the  weak 
and  debilitated  who  suffer  most.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  little 
aconite,  taken  in  homoeopathic  form,  reduces  the  fever,  but 
the  strength  must  be  kept  up  at  the  same  time  with  essence 
of  beef,  milk,  Valentine’s  meat  juice,  etc.  Half  a  tumbler  of 
new  milk  with  2  or  3  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  or  whisky  is 
good.  Some  think  that  patients  don’t  require  food  during  the 
night ;  this  is  wrong.  Where  the  system  runs  down  quickly, 
as  it  does  in  influenza,  food  is  most  necessary.  A  patient 
is  often  weaker  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  than 
any  other  time.  Tea  is  objected  to  by  doctors,  yet  a  patient 
often  craves  for  a  cup  ;  it  may  be  rendered  more  strengthening 
by  putting  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  into  it,  and  a  plentiful 
supply  of  cream  or  good  milk.  Should  bronchitis  come  on, 
large  hot  linseed  poultices  must  be  applied  to  the  chest  and 
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back,  changing  them  every  four  hours,  and  great  care  taken 
to  prevent  a  chill. 

Lumbago. — A  rheumatic  affection  of  the  muscles,  chiefly 
attacking  the  loins  and  back.  Warmth  is  the  best  remedy. 
Hot  flannels,  rub  well  with  Elliman’s  embrocation,  or 
camphorated  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil  and 
turpentine.  If  very  severe,  try  a  mustard  poultice,  or  a 
flannel  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  and  sprinkled  with 
laudanum  and  chloroform,  or  turpentine.  Flannel  next  the 
skin  should  be  worn  night  and  day.  Jaeger’s  clothing  or 
viyella,  also  a  thick  skein  of  pure,  white  silk  always  worn 
knotted  loosely  round  the  waist,  keeps  it  off. 

Measles. — See  Children. 

Mumps. — A  contagious  swelling  of  the  glands  from  the 
ear  to  the  throat.  Very  painful  in  eating.  Keep  warm,  hot 
fomentations  do  good,  or  hot  flannel  with  chloroform  sprinkled 
on.  If  much  fever,  only  light  food,  doses  of  citrate  of 
magpiesia,  or  a  little  Epsom  salts  taken. 

Nettle  rash. — Disagreeable  but  harmless,  comes  from 
acidity  of  the  stomach.  Eating  fish  not  quite  fresh,  or  unripe 
fruit  may  cause  it.  Bathe  the  parts  with  warm  water  and 
use  violet  powder.  Take  aperient  medicine. 

I 

Neuralgia. — Severe  pain  comes  on  at  stated  intervals  ; 
a  tooth  pressing  on  a  nerve  may  cause  it  in  the  head  and 
face  ;  but  it  will  sometimes  affect  other  nerves,  such  as  the 
back,  chest,  etc.  A  stimulant  will  benefit  it  for  a  time,  but 
tonics  and  good  food  should  be  taken  if  it  lasts.  Belladonna 
liniment  and  chloroform  gently  laid  on  will  sometimes  ease 
the  pain,  sometimes  the  pain  runs  down  the  arm  and  settles 
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about  the  heart,  produced  by  over-work  ;  complete  rest  and 
good  food,  eggs,  milk,  cream,  etc. 

Nose,  bleeding. — If  excessive  it  should  be  stopped.  The 
brow  and  nose  should  be  bathed  with  very  cold  water,  a  small 
nose  syringe  can  be  used  with  a  little  Hazeline  mixed  with  a 
little  water,  an  upright  position  should  be  kept,  the  head 
thrown  back,  and  the  arms  raised  flat ;  some  place  the  patient 
on  the  floor  with  a  key  down  the  back,  and  the  arms  out 
like  a  cross. 

Peritonitis  or  inflammation  of  the  bowels. — 
Very  dangerous  ;  requires  a  good  doctor  and  nurse.  Is  caused 
by  chill  on  bowels  out  of  order,  and  preceded  by  an  undigested 
heavy  meal.  Great  pain,  high  temperature ;  strictly  kept  in 
bed  lying  on  the  back,  the  knees  slightly  raised,  constant 
very  hot  poultices.  Opium  is  given  every  four  hours  in  bad 
cases.  Milk  with  iced  soda  water,  and  small  pieces  of  ice  to 
suck. 

Piles. — Often  caused  by  constipation,  disagreeable,  and 
at  times  painful.  Very  little  stimulant  should  be  taken,  open- 
air  exercise ;  ointments  are  good.  Lanoline  and  Hazeline  in 
equal  quantities  ;  or  an  ointment  of  gall  and  opium.  For 
bleeding  piles  Hazeline  can  be  used  externally  and  internally  ; 
a  teaspoonful  three  times  a  day  in  water. 

Pleurisy. — Inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  covers 
the  lungs.  In  bad  cases  great  care  is  required,  a  good  doctor 
and  nurse  being  necessary.  The  room  kept  to  one  tempera¬ 
ture.  A  steam  kettle  sometimes  relieves  the  breathing. 
Linseed  meal  poultices  with  a  little  mustard  sprinkled  on. 
In  slight  cases  a  piece  of  a  mustard  leaf  can  be  applied.  Hot 
milk  can  be  given  till  a  doctor  comes.  Pleurisy  often  affects 
the  constitution  more  than  pneumonia. 
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Poisons,  antidotes  for. — For  arsenic  poisoning,  give 
quickly  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  salt ;  a  tablespoonful  of  each 
in  a  pint  of  lukewarm  water,  followed  by  sweet  oil,  butter 
or  milk.  For  carbolic  acid,  give  flour  and  water  or  glutinous 
drinks.  P'or  chloral  or  chloroform  pour  cold  water  over  the 
head  and  face.  For  laudanum  and  opium,  strong  coffee, 
followed  by  mustard,  or  grease  in  warm  water.  For  nitrate 
of  silver,  common  salt  in  water.  For  strychnine  and  tincture 
of  nux  vomica,  emetic  of  mustard,  with  more  warm  water 
afterwards. 

Quinsy. — Inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  which  swells  and 
gathers  until  the  patient  is  nearly  choked.  If  there  is  much 
fever  it  is  best  to  keep  in  bed,  as  being  about  will  only  add 
to  the  evil,  as  it  increases  the  likelihood  of  chills.  Fomenta¬ 
tions  and  poultices  are  used,  and  inhaling  steam.  Painting 
the  throat  with  tannin  and  glycerine,  or  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Quinsy  is  lowering,  so  that  strong  plain 
soup,  also  milk,  should  be  given.  Damp  places  are  very  bad 
for  people  subject  to  it. 

Rheumatism. — There  are  two  or  three  forms  of  this. 
The  first,  rheumatic  fever,  is  extremely  painful  and  dangerous, 
as  it  often  affects  the  heart.  It  requires  very  careful  nursing, 
and  is  a  tedious  and  very  wearing  illness.  Flannel  should  be 
worn.  Warm  alkaline  lotions  with  cotton-wool  or  flannel 
bandages  sometimes  allay  the  pain  for  a  time.  Great  care 
in  diet  is  necessary ;  good  milk  carefully  scalded  is  best,  but 
may  be  varied  by  very  good  mutton  and  fowl  broth.  There 
is  generally  great  thirst.  Lemonade,  toast  and  water,  etc.,  can 
be  given. 

Rheumatism,  chronic. — Not  dangerous,  but  very  trying 
to  both  temper  and  feelings.  The  universal  baths  and  waters 
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of  Harrogate,  Bristow,  Bath,  and  Germany  are  very  beneficial 
in  some  cases.  Mustard  oil,  belladonna,  and  chloroform 
liniment,  Elliman’s,  are  all  good.  Bishop’s  citrate  of  lithia 
in  tabloids,  taken  three  times  a  day  in  liquid,  are  very  good. 

Shingles. — Always  worse  when  half  round  the  waist. 
Eruptions  on  half  the  body  generally  cured  by  bathing  with 
Goulard  water,  or  rubbing  with  salad  oil.  If  cold  attacks  it, 
and  neuralgia  sets  in,  it  may  give  great  pain,  when  chloroform, 
laudanum,  and  belladonna  liniment  should  be  applied.  Some¬ 
times  it  appears  in  large  blisters,  which  break  and  cause  pain. 

Sickness. — Arises  from  different  causes.  If  from  over¬ 
eating  or  indigestion  a  dose  of  castor  oil  taken  with  brandy 
is  best.  If  it  continues,  small  bits  of  ice  must  be  given,  with 
perfect  quiet  and  rest,  not  even  raising  the  head  from  the 
pillow.  A  little  iced  soda  water  with  a  little  brandy  some¬ 
times  does  good,  or  2  grains  of  bismuth  mixed  with  4  to  8 
drops  of  laudanum,  according  to  age. 

Sleeplessness. — May  arise  from  the  liver  not  acting ; 
mental  anxiety  will  banish  sleep,  or  nervous  excitement.  Tea 
or  coffee  late  at  night  prevents  people  sleeping.  A  glass  of 
warm  milk  drunk  slowly  on  getting  into  bed  is  good.  Open- 
air  exercise  and  moderate  physical  fatigue  tend  to  soothe  the 
brain.  In  illness  a  hop  pillow  or  sedatives  are  sometimes  of 
use. 


Signals,  danger. — If  the  ordinary  normal  woman  or 
man  with  an  average  amount  of  work,  begins  to  complain  of 
being  “always  tired,”  it  may  be  looked  to  as  a  danger  signal, 
and  should  be  considered  accordingly.  It  may  arise  from 
indigestion,  food  taken  if  unsuitable,  or  too  quickly  swallowed. 
Some  from  press  of  work  or  habit  “  bolt  their  food,”  in  which 
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case  it  does  not  digest  or  nourish  them.  Water  again  does 
not  play  a  prominent  enough  part  with  some.  A  draught 
of  pure  water  between  meals  will  help  to  wash  uncompletely 
digested  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  intestines,  these 
not  having  as  much  work  to  do  as  the  stomach,  seize  upon  it, 
and  finish  the  process.  The  benefit  of  water  externally 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on.  A  warm  bath  at  night, 
with  a  good  lather  of  soap  and  a  vigorous  rub,  puts  life  into 
people,  acts  as  muscular  exercise,  and  removes  impurities 
from  the  skin.  Every  one  has  not  a  bath,  but  a  tub  or  big 
basin  will  answer  the  purpose.  A  tablespoonful  of  ammonia 
makes  the  water  more  invigorating.  Be  sure  and  let  air  into 
the  sleeping  room  both  night  and  day;  night  air  is  not 
poisonous.  Get  into  the  air  as  much  as  possible  ;  if  too  tired 
to  cycle,  try  the  top  of  an  omnibus.  Go  through  a  few  home 
gymnastic  exercises.  Lie  down  flat  on  the  back,  arms  folded 
on  chest ;  without  moving  arms  or  feet,  raise  the  body  to  a 
sitting  position.  Another  movement  is,  stand  erect,  heels 
together,  hands  on  hips,  bend  the  knees  slowly  down  and 
outwards  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  go  up  as  high  as  possible 
on  the  toes.  All  this  will  improve  the  tone  of  the  system. 

Another  signal  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  again  we  have  de¬ 
pression  of  spirits,  this  latter  requires  change  of  air,  employ¬ 
ment,  and  careful  attention  to  the  remarks  given  on  air,  water, 
and  exercises. 

Loss  of  flesh  with  loss  of  colour  should  always  be  looked 
on  as  a  danger  signal,  and  be  attended  to  accordingly.  It  is 
better  not  to  pass  over  any  of  the  signals  given  below,  if  they 
continue  and  are  attended  by  a  rising  temperature.  A  sore 
throat,  dilation  of  nostrils  during  breathing,  pain  in  chest, 
rapid  breathing,  and  coughing.  Pain  in  abdomen,  worse  if 
pressed.  Sudden  headache,  or  severe  pain  in  the  back.  Rash. 
Vomiting. 
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Sore  throat. — Swelled,  red,  inflamed;  sometimes 
white  ulcers  are  to  be  seen.  Keep  warm  indoors  for  an 
ordinary  sore  throat.  Diet  should  be  chiefly  slops. 
Burroughs  and  Wellcome’s  tabloids  of  chlorate  of 
potassium,  or  of  the  same  with  borax  should  be  sucked 
constantly.  Gargles  are  useful,  of  which  a  few  are  given. 
A  relaxed  sore  throat  sometimes  proceeds  from  drain  and 
sewer  gas ;  may  lead  on  to  diphtheria  or  typhoid.  Bark 
and  port  wine  are  used  as  remedies.  Smoking  cheap,  or 
even  smoking  many  cigarettes,  will  produce  sore  throat. 

Thrush. — A  child’s  complaint,  particularly  amongst 
poor  children.  Little  white  spots  or  ulcers  appear  inside 
the  mouth  ;  arises  a  great  deal  from  dirty  bottles,  impure 
milk,  and  not  keeping  the  mouth  properly  and  carefully 
washed  every  day.  The  inside  of  the  mouth  should  be 
washed  with  clean  linen  rag  and  cold  water  twice  every 
day,  probably  then  “  baby  ”  will  never  be  troubled  with 
thrush ;  if  neglected  it  may  give  rise  to  diphtheria. 
Magnesia  or  grey  powder  should  be  given,  and  the  mouth 
rubbed  with  borax  and  honey. 

Water,  medical  use  of. — A  soft  towel  folded  several 
times  and  quickly  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water  and  applied 
over  the  seat  of  pain  in  colic,  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
neuralgia,  toothache,  etc.,  will  quickly  reduce  the  pain. 
Pieces  of  cotton  rags  dipped  in  hot  water  and  applied  to 
sores,  cuts,  bruises,  sprains,  is  the  treatment  used  in  many 
hospitals.  A  sprained  ankle  may  sometimes  be  cured 
very  quickly  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it  from  a  height 
of  a  few  feet.  Tepid  water  acts  quickly  as  an  emetic ;  and 
hot  water  taken  freely  before  bedtime  is  good  for  con¬ 
stipation,  and  has  a  soothing  effect.  Water  can  always  be 
drunk  in  moderation  in  illness.  Water,  if  really  good, 
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either  cold  or  nearly  boiling,  does  for  the  liver  what  no 
other  fluid  does,  it  assists  the  digestive  organs  in  doing 
their  work  and  strengthens  the  constitution.  Some  skins 
are  best  washed  in  hot  water ;  some  with  tepid  or  cold 
water.  Hot  is  best  at  night,  cold  in  the  morning. 

Whooping-cough. — See  Children. 

Wind  or  flatulence. — The  cause  is  indigestion. 
Food  does  not  digest,  so  gas  is  given  off,  and  the  stomach 
gets  inflated.  Sometimes  causes  difficulty  of  breathing  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  still  this  need  not  cause  alarm. 
Hot  ginger  and  water,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  sal-volatile  in  wine¬ 
glass  of  hot  water,  with  a  little  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  will 
sometimes  give  relief  Diet  should  be  strictly  attended  to. 

Homes. — Of  these  there  are  an  immense  number  in 
London  and  other  towns,  and  places  both  for  women,  girls, 
children,  and  others.  Convalescent  Homes,  Homes  for 
Gentlewomen  and  Governesses,  for  the  Aged  Poor,  for  the 
Blind,  for  Cripples,  for  Incurables,  for  Nurses.  There  are 
Roman  Catholic  Homes,  Jewish  Charities,  Temperance 
Societies,  and  Homes  for  Animals.  The  addresses  to  some 
of  these,  and  many  more  will  be  found  in  the  “  Engli.sh- 
women’s  Year  Book.” 

Homoeopathy. — A  few  remedies  for  simple  ailments. 
These  medicines  should  be  carefully  used,  for  many  of 
them  taken  too  freely,  may  prove  to  be  poisons  instead 
of  cures. 

* 

Bleeding  of  nose. — Apply  ice  and  cold  water,  keep 
the  head  raised  and  rather  thrown  back.  Belladonna  may 
be  given,  or  alum  lotion  syringed  up  the  nostrils ;  a 
teaspoonful  to  a  teacup  of  cold  water. 
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Boils. — Bread  and  milk  or  linseed  poultices ;  take  a 
little  belladonna  every  four  hours.  Hepar  sulphur  after  matter 
is  formed.  As  a  preventative  take  sulphur  occasionally. 

Burns  and  scalds. — Apply  cantharis  liniment  on 
cotton-wool  or  lint,  and  cover  with  oil  silk.  A  dose  of 
cantharis  every  hour. 

Croup. — Put  in  a  warm  bath  at  once  and  apply  cloths 
or  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water  to  the  neck.  Mix  4  drops 
aconite  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  4  drops  of  spongia 
in  another  half  tumbler  of  water  and  give  a  teaspoonful 
alternately  every  fifteen  minutes  till  attack  is  better. 

Fainting. — Lay  the  patient  quite  flat  on  the  back,  the 
head  if  anything  rather  lower  than  the  body,  loosen  all 
tight  things  round  neck,  chest,  and  waist.  Allow  plenty 
of  air,  and  give  2. drops  of  camphor  tincture  on  sugar. 

Fever. — Allay  by  aconite,  a  small  pilule  every  quarter 
of  an  hour  for  four  times,  and  send  for  a  doctor.  Perloids 
are  a  new  form,  in  which  homoeopathic  medicine  can  now  be 
used  with  far  greater  advantage. 

Hospitals,  some  in  London — 

Alexandra,  for  Children,  Queen's  Square,  W.C.  Hip  disease  chiefly. 

Belgrave,  Children,  74  Gloucester  Street,  Pimlico,  S.W. 

British,  for  Skin  Disease,  29  Euston  Road. 

British,  for  Mental  Disorders,  206  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

Cancer  Free  Brompton. 

Central  Ophthalmic,  238a,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  W.C. 

Charing  Cross,  Agar  Street,  Strand. 

City  of  London,  Lying  in.  City  Road,  E.C. 

Dental,  Leicester  Square,  W.C. 

Dental  (National),  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

East  London,  for  Children,  and  Dispensary  for  Women,  Shad  well,  E. 

French,  172  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  W.C. 
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General,  Lying  in,  York  Road,  Lambeth,  S.E. 

German,  Dalston  Lane,  N.E. 

Gordon,  for  Fistula,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  S.W. 

Grosvenor,  Women  and  Children,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Guys,  St  Thomas  Street,  Borough,  S.E. 

Hampstead  Hospital  and  Nursing  Institution,  Parliament  Hill 
Road. 

Home  for  Confirmed  Invalids,  36  Ambert  Park,  Highbury  Park,  N. 
Home  and  Infirmary  for  Children,  Lower  Sydenham,  S.E. 

Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat,  Nose  and  Ear,  32  Golden 
Square,  W. 

Hospital  for  Paralysis,  etc.,  32  Portland  Terrace,  Regent’s  Park,  N.W. 
Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Chest,  26  Margaret  Street,  W. 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Hospital  for  Women,  29  Soho  Square, 

Hospital  and  Home  for  Incurable  Children,  2  Maida  Vale,  W. 
Hospital,  King’s  College,  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Felds, 
W.C. 

Hospital,  Fever,  Liverpool  Road,  N. 

Hospital,  Homoeopathic,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C. 

Hospital,  New,  for  Women,  144  Euston  Road,  N.W. 

Royal  Maternity  Charity,  31  Finsbury  Square. 

Royal  Free,  Gray’s  Inn  Road,  School  of  Medicine  for  Women. 

St  Cyprian’s  Home  for  Incurable  Young  Women,  31  The  Grove, 
Hammersmith. 

St  Margaret’s  Home,  for  Incurable  Children,  Anerley,  S.E. 

St  Thomas’s,  Westminster  Bridge  Road. 

Seaman’s,  Greenwich. 

Smallpox  and  Vaccination,  Clare  Hall,  High  Barnet. 

Surgical  Aid  Society,  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

Victoria,  for  Children,  i  Tite  Street,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Westminster,  Broad  Sanctuary,  S.W. 

There  are  more  than  these  in  London ;  also  Hospitals, 
Cottage  Homes.  Cottage  Hospitals,  etc.,  are  to  be  found 
in  heaps  of  towns  and  country  villages  all  over  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Housekeeping,  See  Cooking. 
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A  bit  of  chamois  leather  sewn  in  the  inside  of  the  - 
back  of  the  heel  of  a  boot  or  shoe,  will  prevent  holes 
rubbing  in  the  stockings  if  you  walk  much.  , 

A  dust  bin  is  only  intended  for  ashes  and  dust,  not 
for  all  the  refuse  from  the  kitchen. 

After  eating  onions,  dip  parsley  in  vinegar  and  eat  it. 

A  horse  and  a  trap  should  never  be  left  standing  alone 
in  a  road  or  street. 

A  good  nightcap  is  a  small  wineglass  of  whisky  in 
a  tumbler,  a  teaspoonful  of  honey,  and  fill  the  glass  with 
hot,  but  not  quite  boiling  milk, 

A  looking-glass  that  looks  spotty  can  be  sponged  with  a 
little  methylated  spirits.  When  dry,  rub  the  glass  sharply 
with  a  bit  of  flannel  and  some  very  fine  chalk ;  then  polish 
with  selvyt  or  paper.  The  Bimbo  powder  gives  a  good  polish 
to  a  looking-glass. 

Always  pick  up  bits  of  orange-peel  left  lying  about,  either 
out  of  doors  or  in  the  house,  or  they  may  be  the  cause  of  a 
bad  fall  and  broken  limb. 

Always  remove  the  charge  from  a  gun  before  setting  it 
down  anywhere. 

A  metal  or  silver  spoon  in  a  glass  will  prevent  its  cracking 
if  hot  liquid  is  put  in. 

A  pan  of  water  in  the  oven  prevents  cakes,  meat,  etc. 
from  burning. 

A  quick  way  to  clean  patty  pans,  cake  tins,  etc.,  is  to  put 
them  into  boiling  water,  with  a  id  packet  of  Hudson’s  extract 
of  soap.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  then  wipe  dry. 

A  thin  coating  of  varnish  painted  over  straw  matting  will 
keep  it  cleaner  and  it  will  wear  better. 

Blow  out  a  candle  in  an  upward  direction,  it  will  prevent 
its  smouldering. 

Before  you  begin  to  stone  raisins  rub  your  fingers  with  a 
little  butter. 
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Cloths  in  which  raw  meat  has  been  folded  should  be  well 
soaked  in  cold  water  till  the  marks  come  out. 

Don’t  allow  a  housemaid  to  leave  anything  standing  on  the 
stairs,  such  as  a  coalbox,  brush,  etc.;  and  see  that  the  stair 
rods  are  securely  fastened,  after  being  rubbed,  or  they  may 
cause  a  nasty  fall. ' 

Don’t  damp  coals  shut  up  in  a  cellar,  it  generates 
poisonous  fumes. 

Dust  may  be  looked  on  as  an  enemy,  both  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  house,  it  gets  into  the  throat  and  lungs  and  is  bad 
for  the  health.  A  room  should  not  be  dusted  for  an  hour 
after  it  has  been  brushed.  Cheap  dusty  coals  are  bad  as  they 
help  to  create  dust.  Carpets  hold  a  lot  of  dust,  and  should  be 
shaken  frequently. 

Grease  will  blunt  knives,  so  never  leave  them  standing 
m  It. 

If  an  egg  shell  is  cracked  and  you  want  it  boiled,  put  a 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar  into  the  water. 

If  a  lamp  smells,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  it  is  dirty;  when 
the  draught  of  the  burner  gets  clogged  with  bits  of  burnt 
wick,  it  will  make  the  lamp  smoke  and  flicker;  it  will  also 
smell  if  there  is  not  oil  enough. 

If  clothes  are  crushed  in  packing  or  from  damp,  hang  in  a 
hot  room  for  some  hours. 

If  silver,  after  being  cleaned,  turns  black,  is  again  cleaned 
and  again  goes  black,  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  sewer  gas,  and 
proves  the  drains  in  the  house  are  wrong. 

If  you  come  in  very  tired  and  not  up  to  much,  take  off 

your  dress  and  bathe  the  back  of  your  neck  for  five  minutes 

with  very  hot  water,  first  adding  a  spoonful  of  Scrubb’s 

ammonia.  Then  bathe  face  and  ears  with  tepid  water  ;  bathe 

your  feet  in  hot  water  and  ammonia.  Loosen  out  your  hair. 

put  on  a  loose  dressing-gown,  and  lie  down  for  half  an  hour. 

This  should  quite  refresh  you. 
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If  you  suffer  from  heat  under  the  arms,  try  washing  twice 
a  day  with  hot  water  to  which  three  or  four  drops  of 
carbolic  acid  has  been  added.  Use  a  flannel  for  the  purpose, 
dry  very  well  and  dust  with  Pears’  Fuller’s  earth  powder. 

If  you  have  a  stone  floor  in  the  house,  cover  it  with 
Catesby’s  cork  linoleum  ;  also  the  Greenwich  inlaid,  sold  by 
Harrods,  Brompton  Road,  is  good. 

If  your  hands  smell  after  peeling  onions,  rub  them  well 
with  a  piece  of  raw  celery. 

If  the  chest  and  lungs  want  expanding,  on  getting  out  of 
bed,  stand  erect,  throw  the  head  back  and  draw  in  all  the  air 
possible,  hold  the  breath,  and  throw  the  arms  backwards, 
repeat  three  or  four  times  every  morning,  carefully  holding 
the  breath. 

In  damp  weather  the  air  of  the  store-room  or  larder  may 
be  kept  dry  and  sweet,  if  a  small  wooden  box  is  filled  with 
lime  and  put  there,  as  lime  absorbs  damp. 

India-rubber  hot  bottles  should  always  hang  up  in  a  room 
when  not  in  use,  not  in  a  cupboard ;  they  require  air. 

Keep  a  bottle  of  turpentine  in  the  house ;  it  is  good  to 
use  for  sudden  pain,  in  outward  applications.  It  will  keep 
away  moths,  ants,  fleas,  bugs,  by  a  few  drops  being  put  in 
places  they  frequent.  A  teaspoonful  in  a  pail  of  hot  water 
helps  to  clean  paint. 

Keep  lids  tightly  shut  on  tea  and  coffee  pots,  as  flavour 
and  strength  evaporates. 

^ake  a  knife  quite  hot  and  it  will  cut  hot  cakes  and  hot 
bread  easily. 

Medicine  stains  can  be  got  out  of  silver  by  rubbing  in 
with  the  thumb  and  finger  a  little  methylated  spirits,  then 
wash  well  in  hot  water  with  Hudson’s  or  borax  soap. 

Never  stand  near  a  tree,  iron  railings,  or  lead  spouting 
when  it  is  lightning. 

Never  use  good  forks  to  toast  with. 
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Old  cigar  boxes  lined  and  stuffed  at  the  top,  make  good 
and  pretty  pincushions  if  nicely  trimmed. 

Old  silk  handkerchiefs  and  finger  napkins  make  good 
dusters  for  china,  glass,  and  bric-a-brac. 

Plenty  of  light  in  a  house  is  essential  to  health,  being  as 
necessary  as  fresh  air.  The  more  windows  in  a  house  the  less 
need  of  the  doctor. 

Put  walnuts  into  cold  water  for  a  few  minutes  directly  the 
shell  is  off  them  ;  the  skin  should  then  come  off  easily. 

Soak  a  stale  loaf  in  cold  milk  and  water,  re-bake,  and  it 
will  come  out  much  fresher. 

The  yolk  of  an  egg  will  dry  quickly  if  left  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  if  dropped  into  a  cup  of  cold  water  it  will  keep  good 
a  couple  of  days. 

The  oil  from  sardines  is  very  good  for  fish  cakes  instead 
of  using  butter. 

To  CHOOSE  BUTTER. — Fresh  butter  must  be  the  same 
colour  throughout ;  if  streaky  probably  two  or  three  kinds  are 
mixed  up.  It  should  smell  sweet. 

To  CHOOSE  EGGS. — Hold  up  to  the  light ;  if  fresh  it  will 
look  clear,  if  thick  it  is  stale. 

To  CHOOSE  A  HAM. — Plunge  a  skewer  into  the  middle 
of  the  ham  as  far  as  the  bone,  if  it  comes  out  clean  and 
sweet  it  is  good  ;  the  same  applies  to  bacon. 

To  KEEP  BOARDS  A  GOOD  COLOUR. — Take  I  part,  lime, 
3  parts  common  sand,  2  parts  soft  soap,  use  on  the  scrubbing 
brush  in  the  ordinary  way ;  rinse  cold  and  dry  with  a  coarse 
cloth. 

To  KEEP  FOOD  HOT—U  you  have  to  keep  food  hot,  after 
it  is  ready  for  table,  do  not  put  it  in  the  oven  where  it  gets 

dry  and  burnt,  but  place  it  on  a  dish  and  put  the  dish 
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over  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  with  a  cover  over  the 
food. 

To  PREVENT  JIN  WARE  RUSTING. — Rub  it  over  with 
fresh  lard,  and  put  it  into  a  hot  oven  until  very  hot.  If  new 
tins  are  treated  this  way  at  first  they  will  seldom  rust. 

To  USE  WASTE  PAPER. — Soak  it  ill  a  bucket  of  water  till 
soft  and  pulpy,  then  squeeze  into  balls,  put  a  few  on  the 
fire  under  the  coal,  they  burn  well,  keep  the  fire  going  longer, 
and  are  very  hot. 

Hygiene.  —  In  classical  mythology  ^^^a^lapius  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  medicine,  while  his  daughter 
Hygeia  had  homage  done  to  her  as  the  sweet  goddess  of 
health.  The  preservation  of  health  involves  the  prevention 
of  disease.  Hygiene,  the  science  of  health,  is  sometimes 
called  “  Preventive  Medicine.”  The  subject  of  hygiene 
naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts — personal  and  public — 
namely,  the  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
The  former  may  treat  of  the  influence  of  habits,  cleanliness, 
exercise,  clothing,  etc ;  but  all  are  effected  by  impure  air, 
bad  water,  dampness  of  atmosphere,  and  soil,  ill-adapted 
clothing,  food  deficient  or  excessive  in  quantity,  or  bad  in 
quality ;  these  and  many  other  conditions  are  important 
causes  of  disease.  To  try  and  improve  these  conditions 
and  prevent  so  much  disease  is  one  great  reason  why 
hygiene  is  so  much  talked  of,  written  about,  and  practised. 

Fresh  and  pure  air  is  necessary  at  all  times,  being 
essential  to  life  and  health,  and  yet,  more  particularly 
amongst  the  poorer  classes,  it  is  constantly  ignored,  and 
they  would  rather  live  and  sleep  in  an  impure  atmosphere 
than  allow  the  pure  air  to  come  in,  for  fear  of  cold.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  they  won’t  see  or  understand  that  the  impure 
air  they  are  breathing  is  far  more  likely  to  promote  disease 
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than  the  pure  air  is  to  give  cold.  Impurities  are  far 
.  commoner  in  the  air  of  enclosed  spaces,  as  in  sick  rooms, 
for  instance,  where  the  poisons  of  specific  diseases  are  in 
the  air,  often  in  minute  suspended  matter.  In  such  rooms, 
a  larger  supply  of  fresh  air  is  essential,  indeed,  a  small  bit 
of  the  window  should  be  opened  at  the  top  to  allow  the 
pure  air  to  enter,  while  the  bad  may  depart  by  means  of 
the  chimney.  The  air  in  which  consumptive  patients  are 
living  should  be  avoided,  and  free  ventilation  insisted  on  ; 
a  consumptive  patient  should  always  sleep  alone.  Open- 
air  treatment  is  now  being  used  for  consumptive  patients, 
and  in  many  cases  has  proved  beneficial. 

The  air  from  sewers,  cesspools,  etc.,  while  being  cleaned 
out,  or  if  it  escapes,  will  often  prove  very  dangerous  to  people 
breathing  it ;  in  some  cases  it  is  fatal. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  keep  windows  closed  on  a  wet  day 
to  prevent  the  damp  coming  in.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  room  is  moderately  high  there  is  no  fear  of  making  it 
damp.  Washing  and  drying  linen  in  rooms  used  for  sleeping 
in,  is  bad,  because  much  damp  is  induced ;  a  hot  air  is 
generally  a  dry  one.  This  is  bad  when  closed  stoves 
are  used  for  heating  rooms.  This  may  be  improved  by 
a  pail  of  water  close  to  the  stove.  Dry  cold  weather,  with 
a  cutting  east  wind  and  the  temperature  near  freezing  point, 
is  sometimes  termed  “  bracing,”  but  the  feeble,  both  young 
and  old,  will  quickly  succumb  to  it ;  and  it  requires  all  the 
vital  powers  of  the  strong  and  healthy  to  resist  its  severe 
influence.  In  ventilation  two  points  may  be  observed,  to 
remove  all  impurities,  and  to  avoid  draughts.  The  entering 
air  should  if  possible  not  be  too  cold,  or  it  occasions  a 
draught,  which  is  at  once  perceptible.  The  entry  of  air 
should  be  constant,  not  intermittent,  and  exit  should  be 
provided  for  impure  air;  a  chimney  furnishes  this  in  most 
living  rooms,  and  a  fire  is  counted  as  a  good  ventilator. 
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Often  if  an  inlet  for  air  is  very  small  the  current  of  air 
is  more  concentrated  and  rapid,  so  that  draught  is  felt. 
Bedrooms,  in  which  more  organic  impurities  collect,  should 
be  flushed  with  fresh  air  by  opening  the  windows  wide  when 
the  rooms  are  unoccupied ;  also  the  bedclothes  should  be 
turned  back  and  allowed  to  air  well  for  some  time  before 
the  beds  are  made.  The  night  garments  should  come  under 
the  same  process.  Clothing  has  to  be  considered  with  regard 
to  health.  One  important  point  is  that  clothing  should  main¬ 
tain  a  uniform  and  equable  temperature  in  all  parts  of 
the  body.  In  hot  climates  clothes  are  required  in  order 
to  protect  the  body  from  external  heat.  In  this  country 
they  should  prevent  too  rapid  an  escape  of  heat  from  the 
body.  Woollen  clothing  is  safest,  it  diminishes  the  risk 
of  chills,  but  does  not  entirely  remove  it,  especially  where 
there  is  much  perspiration  ;  this  may  occur  during  sleep,  or 
when  very  hot  after  exercise.  In  this  latter  case  rub  the 
chest  and  back  well  with  a  rough  towel,  avoid  a  draught  or 
cold  room.  Clothing  should  not  be  tight ;  loose  clothing  is 
warmer  than  tight.  Tight  clothing  also  interferes  with  the 
action  of  the  muscles  ;  it  will  also  impede  circulation,  respira¬ 
tion,  and  digestion.  Garters,  tight  ones,  are  best  avoided, 
they  may  cause  varicose  veins,  and  often  cold  feet.  Tight 
stays  are  very  bad,  they  imprison  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
causing  muscular  weakness  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  spine. 
Tight  boots  are  bad,  they  bring  corns  and  bunions,  cold 
feet  and  chilblains,  and  in  children  will  produce  weak 
ankles.  High-heeled  boots  are  injurious  and  do  not  allow 
the  natural  elasticity  of  the  foot  to  come  into  action.  Wool 
is  the  safest  to  wear  next  to  the  skin  in  both  summer  and 
winter,  by  day  and  by  night.  It  absorbs  the  moisture  and 
does  not  get  cold  and  clammy  like  cotton  and  linen. 
Clothing  must,  of  course,  be  adapted  to  climate  and  season. 
In  the  changeable  climate  of  England  it  is  often  difficult 
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to  know  what  to  wear,  still  clothing  should  be  increased  or 
lessened  according  to  the  season,  not  to  the  calendar.  Age 
again  tells,  children  and  old  people  feel  cold  more.  After  the 
age  of  thirty-six  it  is  better  to  be  too  warmly  clothed  than 
the  other  way,  so  later  in  life  few  people  can  indulge  in 
cold  baths.  Some  have  an  idea  children  should  be  hardened, 
by  exposing  them  in  all  weathers  with  bare  arms  and  legs  ; 
a  foolish  idea,  and  a  bad  chill  or  illness  may  be  the  result. 

Exercise  has  a  healthy  effect  on  most  people ;  it  should 
be  systematic  and  regular,  not  taken  by  fits  and  starts. 
Chills  also  must  be  avoided  after  exercise,  some  get  over¬ 
heated,  in  which  case  they  should  strip,  rub  the  chest  well 
with  a  rough  towel,  and  put  on  a  well-aired  flannel  next 
the  skin.  The  amount  of  exercise,  of  course,  depends  on 
the  fitness  of  the  child  or  person  ;  taking  too  much  is  in 
some  cases  as  bad  as  too  little.  The  cycle,  lawn  tennis 
and  other  games  are  good.  Horse  exercise,  again,  is  bene¬ 
ficial.  Singing,  and  reading  aloud,  etc.,  are  muscular  exercises 
by  means  of  which  the  lungs  and  voice  are  strengthened. 
Sleep  and  rest  are  in  Their  way  as  necessary  to  health  as 
exercise.  Too  little  sleep  causes  prostration,  restlessness, 
and  depression,  while  too  much  makes  the  brain  less  active, 
and  not  in  a  favourable  condition  for  thought  and  action- 
Mental  work  requires  more  real  rest  than  physical.  The 
amount  of  sleep  required  varies,  some  natures  requiring  more 
than  others,  but  from  six  to  seven  hours  is  a  fair  allowance- 
The  temperature  is  lowered  during  sleep,  therefore  all  sleep 
should  be  in  pure  air,  with  warm  coverings,  especially 
about  the  arms  and  shoulders.  Children  are  very  apt  to 
throw  off  their  covering,  they  should  therefore  have  flannel 
nightdresses  or  a  flannel  jacket  over  the  ordinary  night 
gown. 

There  is  yet  another  great  essential  to  health,  which  is 
cleanliness  of  person,  of  house  (especially  of  bedrooms),  of 
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all  utensils,  in  rooms,  and  most  particularly  great  cleanliness 
in  all  articles  applied  to  cooking  the  food  itself,  and  every¬ 
thing  used  in  its  preparation. 

A  warm  bath  and  plenty  of  good  soap  is  the  best  for 
purposes  of  cleanliness.  Warm  baths  should  be  taken  at 
night,  and  not  too  often,  as  taken  constantly  in  the  daytime, 
or  in  public  baths,  there  is  a  tendency  to  take  a  severe  chill. 
The  pores  are  all  opened  by  the  bath,  and  severe  catarrh 
or  quinsy  may  be  caused  by  exposure  to  cold  after.  A 
large  bath  sheet  is  the  best  mode  of  drying  after  a  bath, 
as  it  is  more  quickly  done,  and  the  danger  of  a  chill  is 
lessened.  If  a  cold  bath  is  taken,  all  soaping  should  be 
done  beforehand,  and  the  bath  itself  taken  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Should  chilliness  remain,  after  a  cold  bath,  it 
must  not  be  tried  again,  but  the  water  may  be  warmed 
to  70°.  Personal  cleanliness  requires  not  only  attention 
to  the  skin,  but  to  the  hair,  nails,  and  mouth.  The 
hair  should  be  carefully  brushed  and  combed  twice  every 
day.  The  finger  nails  be  kept  clean  and  filed  not  cut. 
The  mouth  and  all  mucous  orifices  must  be  kept  per¬ 
fectly  clean.  Clean  and  sweet  clothes  are  also  most  im¬ 
portant  ;  also  bedclothes.  Restless  nights  may  be  caused 
by  dirty  bedclothes,  which  poison  the  skin.  Cleanliness 
in  the  house  is  of  great  importance.  Dust,  in  however 
obscure  a  corner  it  rests,  attracts  to  itself  organic  matter, 
and  forms  a  soil  for  disease  germs.  Dust  in  the  street 
helps  to  carry  about  disease,  and  infection  may  thus  be 
spread ;  it  also,  if  swallowed,  may  produce  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia. 

Under  hygiene. — Food  has  perhaps  as  much  to  say  to 
the  state  of  the  health  as  the  subjects  we  have  remarked  on 
under  the  head  of  hygiene,  therefore  we  venture  to  add  a 
few  remarks  on  food  with  regard  to  its  effects  on  the  human 
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body.  Animal  food  is  divided  into  two  parts — one  containing 
gelatine,  the  other  proteid  or  albuminoid  substance.  Gelatine 
has  no  nutritive  value,  as  in  jelly,  although  a  pleasant  variety 
for  a  patient,  its  value  depends  mainly  on  the  sugar  it  con¬ 
tains  and  not  on  the  jelly ;  even  calf’s  foot  jelly  is  only 
gelatine  in  another  form  ;  as  it  has  been  proved  that  animals 
cannot  live  on  gelatine  alone,  it  shows  its  value  is  limited. 
Digestible  food  is  disposed  of  by  the  stomach  with  little 
trouble ;  the  shorter  time  a  food  stays  in  the  stomach,  the 
more  quickly  it  digests.  Solid  foods  should  digest  to  a  state 
of  pulp,  and  so  pass  into  the  intestine.  The  chief  nutritive 
constituent  of  meat  is  proteid,  therefore  good,  tender,  well- 
cooked  meat  is  a  building  material  for  the  body.  Older 
meats  digest  as  a  rule  better  than  that  of  younger  animals. 
Mutton  stands  first.  Pork  last ;  also  salt  beef.  Sweetbreads 
will  digest  in  two-and-a-half  hours,  while  the  same  weight  of 
beefsteak  would  take  double  the  time.  Brains  of  animals  are 
easily  digested,  but  not  absorbed,  and  will  re-appear  in  the 
faeces.  Salmon  may  have  more  nutritive  value  than  white  fish, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  digest.  All  white  fish  is  good,  a  cheap 
fresh  haddock  being  of  quite  as  great  value  in  food  as  the 
expensive  sole.  Salt  fish  does  not  digest  as  easily  as  fresh. 
Oysters  formerly  were  much  cried  up,  but  now  a  great  man 
tells  us  it  takes  fourteen  oysters  to  equal  the  nourishment  in 
one  egg.  Soups,  clear,  have  little  value  as  food,  although 
they  may  promote  a  flow  of  gastric  juice,  taken  at  the 
commencement  of  dinner.  Thick  soups  are  more  nutritious, 
particularly  lentil  soup  ;  also  purees  of  chicken,  game,  etc.,  are 
more  of  a  food.  Turtle  soup  from  a  strictly  nutritive  point  is 
not  worth  half  its  cost.  The  best  we  can  give  to  invalids  is 
“home-made  beef  juice.”  Cut  up  i  lb.  of  lean  juicy  beef 
into  small  pieces,  cork  very  tight,  covering  the  cork  with 
bladder.  Put  the  bottle  into  a  saucepan  of  water,  nearly 
to  the  neck,  gradually  heat  it  up  to  boiling  point,  but  do  not 
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let  it  really  boil ;  keep  it  at  the  same  heat  for  three  hours.  • 
A  teaspoon  ful  of  this  contains  as  much  strength  as  a  cup  of 
ordinary  beef  tea.  Armour’s,  Liebig,  and  Bovril,  are  all 
refreshing  and  stimulating,  and  contain  a  certain  amount  of 
proteid,  and  become  more  of  a  food  if  mixed  with  cornflour 
etc. ;  they  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg  beaten 
slightly,  thus  rendering  them  more  strengthening.  The  white 
of  the  egg  should  be  mixed  with  2  oz.  of  water,  then  strain 
through  muslin.  Make  some  Liebig  Extract  very  hot  with 
a  little  hot  water  and  add  it  to  the  egg.  Dr  Hutchinson  tells 
us  in  his  valuable  book  on  Food  that  the  best  beef  juice  to  be 
bought  is  Paro  beef  juice,  a  German  preparation  and  little 
known  in  this  country.  He  also  speaks  highly  of  Armour’s 
preparation.  Mosquera  Beef  Meat  supplied  by  Parke,  Davis 
&  Co.  is  very  good  ;  also  Somatose,  made  by  the  “  British 
Somatose  Co.,”  165  Queen  Victoria  Street,  a  teaspoonful 
being  equal  to  about  i  an  oz.  of  lean  beef ;  it  can  be  added  to 
any  liquids.  Liebig,  Armour,  Bovril,  and  many  more  taken 
alone,  stimulate  the  appetite  and  lessen  fatigue  for  a  time  ; 
they  also  aid  digestion  by  calling  out  a  flow  of  gastric  juice. 
But  they  alone  would  not  build  up  a  patient  requiring  a  fair 
amount  of  nourishment.  Lenhe  Rosenthal’s  solution  of  meat 
is  of  value,  supplied  by  H.  Potts  &  Co.,  Bury  Court  Street, 
Mary  Axe,  E.C.  It  keeps  well  and  is  easily  digested ;  easy 
to  mix  with  other  things. 

Milk. — This  is  a  most  valuable  food  at  all  times  ;  as  an 
article  of  diet  in  disease,  milk  occupies  a  unique  position. 
No  single  food  is  of  so  much  value,  it  is  easily  swallowed, 
which  is  a  great  point  with  those  who  are  very  weak.  It  is  a 
food  for  infants,  children,  and  adults;  a  glass  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  day  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  require  to  be 
fed  up.  Invalids  should  sip  milk,  not  swallow  it  in  great 
bulk.  Some  have  to  take  it  mixed  with  lime  or  soda  water. 
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Hygiene — continutd. 

“  Sparklets”  are  also  very  useful  to  mix  with  it.  If  there  is 
the  smallest  fear  about  milk,  have  it  scalded  before  using ; 
this  should  be  done  in  a  double  saucepan.  Butter  is  easily 
digested  and  nutritious  in  its  plain  form,  while  in  sauces  it 
often  disagrees,  being  more  greasy.  People  think  they  save 
by  giving  children  jam  instead  of  butter.  As  far  as  the  good 
of  the  children  is  concerned,  the  butter  is  cheapest,  as  it  will 
take  3  lb.  of  jam  to  be  equal  to  i  lb.  of  butter  in  fuel  value. 
Cheese  is  highly  nutritive,  but  not  digestible,  it  can  be  grated 
and  a  pinch  of  bi-carbonate  of  potash  mixed  with  every  ^  of  a 
lb.  Milk  and  eggs  mixed  with  it  in  the  form  of  a  fondu 
render  it  more  digestible.  Eggs  are  good  ;  lightly  boiled  they 
are  most  digestible ;  they  are  also  most  useful  in  cooking. 
Custard  powders  are  much  sold,  they  contain  much  starch, 
therefore  are  not  equal  to  the  genuine  milk  and  egg  custard. 
In  these  days  some  go  in  for  vegetable  diet  only.  Vegetables 
are  mostly  made  up  of  starch,  sugar,  and  water,  as  against 
proteid  and  fat  in  animal  food,  still  some  contain  these. 
Pulses  are  rich  in  proteid  and  nuts  in  fat,  but  the  latter  are 
indigestible.  A  vegetarian  has  to  consume  a  much  greater 
bulk  of  food,  than  one  living  on  a  mixed  diet ;  thus  causing 
indigestion  and  distention  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  also 
giving  a  feeling  of  having  over-eaten,  which  is  really  only  a 
fraud,  as  the  nutriment  is  less  than  it  ought  to  be.  One 
result  of  vegetable  diet  only,  is  to  enfeeble  the  digestive 
organs  ;  it  also  involves  greater  muscular  effort  on  the  stomach 
and  intestine  walls,  which  implies  a  large  expenditure  of 
blood  and  nervous  energy,  thus  leaving  less  for  other  purposes, 
especially  for  the  use  of  the  brain.  The  amount  of  water  in 
vegetables  gets  into  the  blood,  dilutes  it,  makes  the  tissues  of 
the  body  watery,  and  causes  a  soft  and  flabby  condition  in 
the  constitution.  Bread  is  very  nutritious,  also  very  cheap, 
still,  it  is  far  more  economical  to  make  bread  at  home  than  to 
buy  it.  Of  the  germ  breads,  Hovis  is  quite  the  best  example. 
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About  3  lb.  of  Hovis  bread,  with  the  addition  of  butter  or  • 
fat,  would  be  almost  a  complete  food.  Fruits  can  be  divided 
into  two  groups — flavour  fruits,  and  food  ditto.  In  the  first 
we  include  fruits  which  contain  more  than  8o  per  cent,  of 
water,  while  the  other  lot  have  20  per  cent,  of  solids.  Grapes 
are  between  these  two,  as  the  juice  has  a  lot  of  sugar  in  it. 
Bananas  are  a  food  fruit,  they  contain  much  nourishment  and 
are  cheap.  Dates,  raisins  and  figs,  all  surpass  the  banana. 
6  oz.  of  figs  or  dates,  with  a  pint  of  milk,  make  a  meal. 
Nuts  contain  much  fat,  so  stand  high  in  food  value,  only 
they  are  indigestible;  they  can  be  bought  ground  like  meal, 
particularly  the  chestnut  and  almond.  For  slow  cooking, 
which  is  better  than  fast,  the  French  Bain  Marie  is  good  ; 
Warren’s  cooking  pot  is  liked  by  some.  Aladdin’s  oven, 
invented  by  Dr  E.  Collinson,  is  recommended.  It  can  be 
heated  by  gas  or  by  oil.  Condensed  milk  is  not  so  good 
for  infants  as  human,  but  the  unsweetened  is  the  best. 
An  immense  number  of  foods  are  prepared  for  infants,  the 
preference  being  given  to  Mellin’s.  Some  have  too  much 
starch  in  them,  and  starch  is  not  good  for  young  children. 
In  frying  fish  or  such  like  things,  always  have  a  bath  of 
boiling  fat  or  oil,  at  a  temperature  of  350°  to  390°  Fahr. 
The  chief  virtues  in  poultry,  game,  etc.,  is  the  tenderness,  but 
they  are  deficient  in  fat  and  iron,  still,  eaten  with  bacon, 
sauces,  and  good  gravy,  they  are  useful  and  agreeable  as  a 
food.  Condensed  milk,  of  which  there  are  many  brands, 
is  not  so  good  as  pure  unskimmed  milk,  still,  where  no 
fresh  milk  can  be  had,  it  is  better  than  none,  and  is  free 
from  disease  germs,  and  easily  digested. 
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.  ICE,  how  to  break. — A  large  piece  is  best  broken  with 
I  an  awl  and  hammer  or  even  a  strong  steel  knitting  pin  ; 
I  knocks  with  a  light  hammer  will  break  it.  Small  pieces 
I  may  be  broken  by  a  needle  and  thimble,  pressing  the  needle 
I  into  the  ice  with  the  thimble. 

How  TO  KEEP. — In  large  houses,  both  in  town  and 
||  country,  refrigerators  are  now  to  be  found,  in  which  ice 
f,  keeps  well,  while  meat,  butter,  cream  etc.,  can  all  be  kept 

1  fresh  and  cold.  In  small  country  places  ice  can  only  be 

j  procured  from  the  nearest  town.  It  is  best  to  get  a  block 
3  of  3  lb.  Roll  it  up  well  in  the  thickest  blanket  and  saw- 

}  dust,  covering  it  completely,  and  place  it  in  the  coldest 

I  cellar. 

1  How  TO  KEEP  IN'  A  SICK  ROOM. — Take  a  white  pudding 

basin  with  a  rim,  tie  over  the  basin  (allowing  it  to  sink  a  very 
,  little  in  the  centre)  a  good  piece  of  clean  flannel,  leaving 
enough  below  where  it  is  tied,  to  fold  again  well  over  the 
top  of  the  basin.  Put  into  the  centre  of  the  flannel  as  much 
:  ice  as  it  will  hold,  and  cover  well  over  with  the  flannel  hanging 
round  the  basin.  The  flannel  must  on  no  account  touch  the 

(bottom  of  the  basin,  that  way  it  will  melt  quickly.  It  must 
merely  hang  in  the  flannel.  In  this  way  it  will  keep  in  a  sick 
.  room  all  night. 

Iced  Water. — It  is  not  good  to  drink  much  of  this  ;  in  the 
first  place,  a  great  deal  of  the  common  ice  may  come  from 
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dirty  ponds,  and  therefore  be  impure.  Drinking  too  much  iced 
water  is  bad  for  the  complexion.  Constantly  sipping  liquid' 
does  not  allay  thirst,  while  drinking  much  between  meals  is 
bad  for  the  digestion. 

Ices. — A  few  years  ago  these  were  only  to  be  had  at 
confectioners,  but  now  so  many  families  have  their  ice-chest 
and  small  patent  ice  freezers,  that  they  are  seen  at  many 
private  tables.  If  you  want  to  get  things  in  perfection  for 
making  ices  you  should  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs  Marshalls, 
30  Mortimer  Street,  Regent  Street,  there  you  will  find  ice 
freezers,  ice  cases,  ice  crushers,  and  ice-making  necessaries  ; 
her  vegetable  colourings  for  imparting  a  nice  shade  to  the 
strawberry  or  other  ice  creams  are  most  valuable ;  also  the 
pure  fruit  and  liqueur  syrups  add  flavour  where  it  is  required. 
Cream  ices  are  the  best,  but,  of  course,  they  are  more 
expensive  if  you  have  to  buy  your  cream.  For  making 
a  large  quantity  for  a  garden  party,  etc.,  half  a  gallon  of  new 
milk  can  be  mixed  with  a  quart  of  cream.  The  whites  of  three 
eggs  well  beaten,  added  to  a  quart  of  new  milk,  makes  a  good 
and  delicate  compound,  to  which  a  little  cornflour  or  gelatine 
dissolved  in  milk,  gives  some  substance.  Milk  must  never  be 
made  hot  for  pine,  strawberry,  or  raspberry  ices,  A  tinned 
pine  will  make  good  cream  or  water  ice,  using  the  juice  and 
rubbing  the  pine  through  a  fine  sieve.  To  extract  the  flavour 
from  fresh  fruit,  it  is  best  to  sift  sugar  well  over  the  fruit ;  leave 
till  the  juice  runs  from  it,  mix  this  with  cream  and  press  the 
fruit  well  through  a  fine  sieve  which  will  not  let  the  seeds 
through.  Freezing  takes  away  both  the  flavour  and  the 
sweetness  of  the  ice,  therefore  this  must  be  allowed  for  by 
making  them  stronger.  When  the  ice  cream  is  ready  pour 
it  into  the  freezing  pail  and  pack  it  tightly  all  round  with 
broken  ice  and  salt— one  part  salt  to  three  parts  ice.  In  half 
an  hour  take  off  the  lid,  scrape  the  cream  from  the  sides  of  the 
pail  and  stir  it  well  together.  It  should  be  quite  iced  ;  if 
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Ices — continued. 

I  not,  leave  a  little  longer,  and  remember  that  packing  the 
I  ice  and  salt  well  round  "the  pail  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
j  its  freezing  quickly — a  stick  should  be  used  to  press  it  we)l 
!  round  the  pail. 


Chocolate  cream. — Mix  6  oz.  grated  chocolate  in  a 
cup  of  milk  and  warm  it  till  thoroughly  mixed,  add  ^  lb.  of 
sifted  sugar.  When  quite  cold,  pour  it  into  |  a  gallon 
of  new  milk,  add  2  tea  teaspoonfuls  of  vanilla  and  the 
beaten  whites  of  four  eggs.  Mix  well  and  pour  into  the 
freezing  pail. 


j  Biscuit. — Pound  6  oz.  of  macaroons  and  2  oz.  of  ratifias 
I  in  a  mortar,  put  a  quart  of  good  cream  into  a  saucepan, 
stir  in  the  macaroon  powder,  4  oz.  of  sifted  sugar,  beat  in 

i6  eggs  and  add  a  little  vanilla.  Stir  with  a  silver  spoon 
till  thick,  then  cool  and  freeze. 


( 


j  Pine  apple  cream. — Cut  up  a  pine  apple  or  use  the 
r  chunks  from  a  tin,  place  on  a  dish  and  sprinkle  well  with 
■  sugar,  pound  in  a  mortar  and  rub  with  the  juice  through  a 
fine  wire  sieve.  Stir  in  a  pint  of  good  cream^  and  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  and  freeze  quickly. 


Pistachio  cream. — Blanch  4  oz.  of  pistachio  nuts, 
pound  in  a  mortar  with  6  oz.  of  sugar  and  a  few  drops 
of  rose  water,  add  a  pint  of  new  milk  gradually,  beat  and 

!’  strain  the  yolks  of  four  and  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
1  make  into  a  custard  over  the  fire  ;  let  it  cool,  add  a  gill 
t  of  rich  cream,  a  little  of  Marshall’s  sap  green,  and  freeze. 


Iced  Punch, — Strain  the  juice  from  three  lemons  and 
I  two  oranges,  add  to  this  a  pint  of  spring  water,  a  pint  of 
j:  claret,  and  one  orange  sliced  very  thin  and  free  from  pips, 
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3  heaped  tablespoonfuls  of  sifted  sugar,  a  tablespoonful  of 
Maraschino  and  the  same  of  good  brandy,  put  a  large  block 
of  ice  into  a  bowl,  pour  the  mixture  over  and  leave  to  cool 
for  fifteen  minutes. 

Iced  Sherry  Cobbler. — Put  three  slices  of  orange  or  two 
of  orange,  and  one  of  lemon,  and  a  large  spoonful  of  sifted 
sugar  into  a  big  tumbler,  nearly  fill  with  shaved  or  finely 
crushed  ice,  and  pour  over  it  2  glasses  of  good  sherry.  To 
be  drunk  through  straws. 

Ink  Stains,  dry.  —  Mix  a  little  salt  into  half  a  cup  of 
milk,  place  the  stained  article  on  a  clean  board  and  rub 
the  salt  and  milk  well  in.  Take  fresh  milk  when  it  gets 
discoloured.  These  stains  can  also  be  taken  out  by  oxalic 
acid,  but  being  a  poison  it  is  not  wise  to  use  it.  Ink  stains 
on  linen  may  be  removed  by  putting  the  stains  into  warm 
milk  and  water,  two-thirds  milk  to  one  water ;  let  it  remain 
some  hours,  place  on  a  clean  board  and  rub  with  a  dry 
piece  of  flannel ;  put  out  of  doors  to  bleach.  Another  mode 
is  using  ripe  tomato  juice;  this  will  remove  ink  stains  from 
hands  and  linen. 

On  SILVER. — Make  a  paste  of  chloride  of  lime  and  water, 
rub  well  in,  leave  for  an  hour,  then  wash  well  with  Hudson’s 
soap  and  warm  water. 

Insurance. — All  heads  of  families  should,  if  possible, 
insure  their  lives.  It  is  often  the  only  means  of  saving 
anything  for  old  age,  or  for  children.  It  can  be  effected  to 
any  amount  by  the  payment  of  annual  premiums.  Some 
offices  charge  a  higher  premium  but  declare  bonuses  from 
time  to  time,  which  can  be  used  to  increase  the  sum  assured, 
to  reduce  the  premium,  or  be  taken  in  cash. 

An  endowment  assurance. — The  sum  is  paid  at  a 
fixed  age,  or  at  death,  if  that  happens  first. 
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Deferred  or  immediate  annuities  can  be  bought  through 
Insurance  Companies  or  through  the  Post  Office. 

There  are  very  many  other  things  which  can  now  be 
insured  as  well  as  life :  as,  against  fire,  accidents,  plate-glass, 
machinery,  hailstorms,  robbers,  cattle,  etc. 

Iron  Holders,  to  make. — Round  is  the  best  shape — less 
likely  to  burn  the  hands.  The  inside  lining  should  be 
leather,  old  wash  leather  or  old  gloves.  The  outside  soft 
and  pliable.  Bind  with  common  braid  with  a  loop  in  the 
corner.  These  sell  at  bazaars. 

Invalid  Dietary  and  Cookery. — In  most  cases  of  illness, 
either  critical  or  prolonged,  almost  as  much  depends  on  the 
diet  as  on  the  medical  treatment.  The  doctor  mostly  gives 
minute  directions  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food,  also 
how  often  it  is  to  be  administered.  The  preparing  of  it  is 
sometimes  a  difficult  problem.  In  some  diseases,  typhoid 
for  one,  the  slightest  carelessness  with  the  food  given  may 
be  attended  by  the  most  serious  results.  Food,  of  course, 
must  never  be  prepared  in  the  patient’s  room.  Things  may 
be  warmed  in  a  room  near,  but  all  cooking  should  be  done 
in  the  kitchen.  Perhaps  the  cook  knows  nothing  of  invalid 
cookery ;  the  nurse,  of  course,  has  no  time  to  see  to  it. 
This  proves  how  needful  it  is  for  all  mothers  to  see  that  their 
daughters,  before  entering  womanhood,  acquire  a  practical 
knowledge  of  all  domestic  duties.  Servants  will  take  more 
trouble  and  pains  when  they  see  that  those  over  them  are 
capable  of  doing  their  work,  better  than  they  can  themselves. 
Cooking  for  the  invalid  must  be  of  the  very  best,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  render  the  food  both  enticing  and 
palatable.  Jelly  is  a  favourite  article  with  the  friends  of 
the  sick  ;  it  is  refreshing,  but  there  is  no  nourishment  in  it, 
without  it  is  made  from  calves’  feet ;  even  then  the  nutriment 
is  not  o-reat.  Milk  is  a  most  valuable  food,  but  in  many  cases 
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Invalid  Dietary  and  Cooking — continued. 

it  is  safer  to  have  it  scalded  and  then  let  it  become  quite  cold. 
In  scalding  milk  put  it  into  a  perfectly  clean  saucepan,  and 
place  that  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  for  the  milk  should 
not  boil,  only  come  to  boiling  point.  Milk  alone  is  often 
too  heavy  or  rich,  and  should  be  mixed  with  soda  or  lime 
water.  Milk  should  be  taken  slowly ;  too  large  an  amount 
taken  at  one  time  might  curdle.  Stimulants,  if  ordered  by 
the  doctor,  can  be  given  in  milk  or  beef  tea.  Milk  must 
never  stand  in  a  patient’s  room ;  it  quickly  absorbs  odours 
of  any  kind.  It  must  also,  always  be  perfectly  fresh  and 
sweet.  The  least  taint  in  it  may  have  serious  effect  on 
the  patient.  In  acute  diseases  nourishment  is  given  in 
small  amounts  at  stated  hours.  It  is  best  to  measure  the 
quantity  in  a  medicine  glass,  keeping  two,  one  for  medicine, 
^d  one  for  food.  A  nurse  will  find  a  little  book  and 
^Iticil  useful,  wherein  to  dot  down  the  hours  for  the  food, 
medicine,  etc.:  12  o’clock — 2  oz.  beef  tea;  2  o’clock — i  oz. 
milk  with  teaspoonful  of  brandy ;  3  o’clock  —  medicine ; 
where  a  day  and  night  nurse  are  taking  a  case,  a  book  of 
^  this  kind  is  of  great  service. 

Cream  in  many  chronic  diseases  is  most  useful ;  it  is  one 
of  the  few  forms  in  which  fat  can  be  taken  by  an  invalid, 
and,  if  possible,  in  many  cases,  fat  should  form  a  part  of 
the  diet.  Cod-liver  oil  is  a  fat  very  easily  digested,  cream 
comes  next;  weak  soups  with  a  little  cream  added  suit 
a  weak  digestion  better  than  those  made  from  rich  stocks. 
Cooking  for  patients  suffering  from  serious  diseases  differs 
much  from  what  is  required  during  convalescence.  The 
first  includes  farinaceous  things,  such  as  arrowroot,  gruel, 
milk,  beef  and  mutton  teas,  eggs,  etc.,  while  the  ’second 
takes  in  animal  food,  fish,  poultry,  as  well  as  farinaceous 
preparations.  One  point  to  be  considered  is  to  present 
food  to  an  invalid  in  as  enticing  and  appetising  a  form 
as  possible,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  partake  of  it.  Prepare 
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Invalid  Dietary  and  Cooking — continued. 

a  tray  with  a  spotless  damask  serviette ;  what  glass  or 
silver  is  required  see  that  it  is  bright  and  clear.  The  food, 
however  simple,  should  be  beautifully  cooked,  arranged 
on  a  pretty  well-heated  china  or  silver  entree  dish,  with 
a  small  hot  plate  by  it.  If  the  patient  is  fond  of  flowers, 
or  if  it  is  a  child  who  is  ill,  a  small  rose  or  nice  bunch 
of  violets  looks  fresh  on  one  corner  of  the  tray ;  or  two 
or  three  bright  fresh  strawberries,  or  grapes  on  a  green 
leaf,  may  form  the  subject  of  conversation  while  the  food 
is  being  partaken  of.  Never  ask  a  patient  what  they 
will  have ;  let  the  meal  come  unexpectedly,  and  never 
overload  the  quantity  of  food.  Too  much  sent  up  at 
once  will  often  turn  a  patient  sick,  and  prevent  them 
taking  anything. 

In  more  solid  food  it  is  best  to  start  with  fish ;  a  boiled 
whiting  is  the  easiest  and  lightest  to  digest,  but  soles, 
haddocks,  and  oysters  are  all  good  in  their  way.  Chicken 
comes  next,  followed  by  very  tender  mutton  and  game. 
No  beef  or  white  meat  should  be  ventured  on,  but  sweet¬ 
breads,  brains,  etc.,  are  light.  If  vegetables  are  admissible, 
asparagus,  the  flower  of  the  cauliflower,  and  spinach  boiled 
and  rubbed  through  a  sieve.  Very  light  puddings  can 
also  be  taken.  In  case  of  fever,  where  ice  cannot  be  had, 
a  teaspoonful  of  very  cold  water  is  very  acceptable,  but 
not  a  draught  of  cold  water,  that  might  do  harm ;  but 
pure  spring  water  taken  in  quite  small  quantities  is  as 
safe  as  bits  of  ice.  A  few  recipes  follow  for  invalids. 

Beef -ESSENCE. — Free  i  lb.  of  good  gravy  meat  from 
fat,  cut  up  fine,  add  a  little  salt  and  4  tablespoonsful 
of  water.  Place  the  whole  in  an  earthenware  jar  with  a 
lid ;  secure  the  lid  round  the  edge  with  a  thick  water 
paste,  and  tie  a  cloth  tightly  over,  so  completely  preventing 

any  steam  from  getting  out.  Put  the  jar  nearly  to  the 
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Invalid  Dietary  and  Q,oo)x!vs\.%— continued. 

neck  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  putting  a  lid  on  to 
the  pan ;  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  continue  to  keep  it 
just  at  boiling  point  for  four  hours ;  replenish  the  water 
from  a  boiling  kettle  if  it  wastes  in  the  saucepan  ;  when 
done,  strain  into  a  jar.  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  is  better 
than  a  whole  cup  of  beef  tea,  only  it  requires  to  be  made 
carefully. 

Chicken  panade. — Put  one  chicken,  or  half  a  good 
fowl  into  a  saucepan ;  just  cover  it  with  cold  water,  i  pint 
to  pints  according  to  size  of  fowl.  Add  a  few  bits  of 
celery,  a  bit  of  mace,  and  a  little  salt,  also  a  round  from 
a  stale  tin  loaf  without  the  crust,  about  a  ^  of  an  inch 
thick.  Bring  this  slowly  to  the  boil,  then  skim,  and 
simmer  it  ever  so  gently  until  the  meat  almost  falls  from 
the  bones.  Pick  out  all  the  white  meat  and  bread,  pound 
together  in  the  mortar,  using  some  of  the  liquid  until  a 
thick,  smooth  paste  is  formed.  Put  it  on  one  side  ;  when 
required,  butter  a  very  small  mould,  mix  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  with  the  amount  of  panade  you  are  going  to  use, 
put  it  into  the  mould  and  steam  it  for  half  an  hour ;  take 
some  of  the  broth,  thicken  it  with  a  little  flour  and  butter, 
make  it  into  a  nice  white  sauce,  adding  a  little  milk  if 
required,  put  in  two  or  three  drops  of  tarragon  vinegar ; 
turn  out  the  panade  and  put  the  sauce  over. 

Rice  milk. — Wash  i  tablespoonful  of  the  best  rice 
in  cold  water,  drain  well,  put  into  a  lined  saucepan  with 
nearly  a  pint  of  new  milk,  simmer  gently  for  an  hour 
till  the  rice  is  quite  soft.  Rub  through  a  fine  sieve,  and, 
if  liked,  sweeten  to  taste ;  add  the  finely-grated  rind  of  half 
a  small  lemon.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  with  a  good  table¬ 
spoonful  of  thick,  fresh  cream  stirred  in  or  poured  over.  A 
thin,  unsweetened  biscuit  or  crisp,  thin  toast  served  with  it, 
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Invalid  Dietary  and  Cooking — continued. 

Sauce,  Creamy. — Boil  some  fish  bones  with  about  f 
of  a  pint  of  water  for  twenty  minutes,  add  4  peppercorns, 
a  thin  bit  of  rind  of  lemon,  and  a  wee  bit  of  shalot.  Beat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  add  4  tablespoonfuls  of  good  cream, 
mix  in  a  coffee-cupful  of  the  fish  liquor  strained,  put  into 
a  saucepan,  stir  over  the  fire  till  it  thickens — it  must  not 
boil.  A  pinch  of  Marshall’s  coraline  pepper  can  be  added. 

Sole,  Fillets  of,  boiled.  —  Two  fillets  from  a  nice 
thick  sole  are  enough  for  a  small  dish.  Rub  each  over 
with  lemon  juice,  roll  neatly  and  fasten  with  a  tiny  skewer 
or  bit  of  thread.  Put  into  warm  salted  water,  bring  just 
to  the  boil,  and  simmer  twelve  minutes.  Be  careful  not 
to  boil,  as  it  takes  all  taste  out  of  fish  and  makes  it 
hard.  Drain,  and  put  a  wreath  of  freshly-chopped  parsley 
round  each  fillet.  Don’t  forget  to  take  off  the  thread. 
Serve  with  creamy  sauce. 

Fowl,  essence  of. — Clean  a  fowl  or  chicken  as  for  roast¬ 
ing,  cut  off  all  the  meat  in  small  pieces,  and  break  up  the  bones 
well ;  weigh  the  whole,  and  add  the  same  quantity  of  good 
lean  gravy  beef,  also  cut  in  pieces,  place  the  bones  at  the 
bottom  of  a  saucepan,  the  meat  over,  cover  the  whole  with 
as  much  cold  water  as  will  be  2  inches  above  the  meat, 
bring  it  to  the  boil,  skim  carefully,  then  simmer  very  gently, 
keeping  the  saucepan  closely  covered  for  four  hours.  Strain 
through  a  fine  sieve,  and  when  cold  take  off  all  fat.  Salt  or 
pepper  can  be  added  if  wished. 

Milk  and  brandy. — Mix  2  teaspoonfuls  of  good 
brandy  with  a  small  teaspoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  warm — not 
boil — half  a  tumbler  of  milk,  pour  on  to  the  brandy  and 
sugar,  stirring  all  the  time.  Some  prefer  no  sugar. 
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Invalid  Dietary  and  Cooking — cojitinued. 

Mutton  broth. — This  is  a  nice  change  from  beef  tea. 
Remove  the  fat  from  2\.  lb.  of  loin  or  neck  of  mutton.  Cut 
the  meat  up  and  break  the  bones.  Add  a  good  piece  of 
chervil,  a  piece  of  celery,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  salt  to  taste. 
Cover  with  3  pints  of  cold  water,  boil  and  simmer  gently  for 
four  hours.  Strain  when  cold,  remove  all  fat.  A  cupful 
can  be  taken  once  or  twice  a  day. 

White  of  egg  and  beef  essence. — Beat  the  white  of 
an  egg  till  just  smooth.  Put  into  a  clean  saucepan  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  of  Armour’s  essence  of  beef  or  of  Liebig,  add  to  it 
three  parts  of  a  teacupful  of  warm  water,  stir  till  the  essence 
is  dissolved,  add  by  degrees  the  white  of  egg,  stirring  all  the 
time  till  it  is  mixed  in,  continue  to  stir  over  the  fire  until 
warm  enough  to  take.  Serve  with  very  thin,  dry  toast.  Salt 
and  pepper  can  be  added  if  wished. 

Ivory,  to  clean. — Ivory  articles  may  be  covered  with  a 
paste  made  of  pumicestone  and  water,  if  they  are  dirty,  and 
have  lost  their  colour.  Put  them  under  a  glass  in  the  sun 
for  some  hours,  then  brush  off  the  powder,  and  polish  them 
up  well. 
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JAMS  . — Home-made  jams  are  fast  going  out  of  fashion ; 
even  if  there  is  a  garden,  it  is  too  much  trouble  when  it  can 
be  bought  so  cheap.  True;  but  is  it  so  good?  does  it  taste 
of  the  fruit  like  the  home-made  ?  Certainly  not ;  even  if  you 
get  the  best  brand  the  flavour  cannot  be  compared.  First, 
the  home-made  is  picked  fresh  on  a  fine,  dry  day,  preserved 
with  the  best  crushed  sugar  at  once.  If  you  keep  your 
fruit  a  couple  of  days  it  loses  its  bloom  and  taste.  If  you 
use  inferior  sugar  you  get  far  more  scum.  Use  a  good 
preserving  pan,  a  wooden  spoon  ;  some  boil  the  fruit  first 
for  ten  minutes  then  add  the  sugar,  some  put  both  on 
together ;  let  the  sugar  melt,  then  boil  the  whole  fairly 
quickly  for  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  sweeter 
fruits  only  require  f  of  a  lb.  of  sugar  to  i  lb.  of  fruit ;  some 
fruit  requires  the  fruit  and  sugar  to  be  equal.  Bought  jam 
is  frequently  much  adulterated  ;  it  can  never  be  made  from 
very  fresh  fruit,  and  much  that  is  sold,  even  if  not  mixed 
with  anything  else,  is  made  from  fruit  that  has  been  one 
or  two  days  in  the  sunny  window  of  a  shop,  or  on  a 
costermonger’s  cart.  Therefore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
home-made  is  fresher  and  purer.  There  are  now  large  fruit 
gardens  or  preserving  estates,  where  the  jam  is  said  to  be 
pure  and  good. 

Japanned  Articles,  to  clean, — Sponge  with  just  warm 
water.  When  all  spots  are  gone,  dry  well  and  polish  with  a 
soft  cloth  and  dry  flour,  rub  bright  with  a  selvyt.  Japanned 
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goods  are  quite  spoilt  if  washed  in  hot  water,  the  japan 
cracks  and  peels  off. 

Jewellery. — Use,  and  not  abuse,  is  the  chief  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  wearing  of  jewels.  A  great  deal  of  sham 
jewellery  is  made  now,  but  one  good  article  worn  looks 
better  than  being  loaded  with  a  lot  of  flash  false  stones 
and  sham  gold.  A  great  mixture  of  jewels  should  not  be 
worn  together,  and  no  one  looks  well,  decked  out  with 
jewels  in  the  day  time.  Some,  of  course,  can  be  worn  by 
those  who  have  really  good  jewellery,  but  they  should  be 
selected  to  correspond  with  each  other  and  not  to  look  too 
conspicuous.  Taste  is  necessary  in  all  these  things,  and  if 
a  lady  does  not  get  it  by  nature  she  should  consult  those 
who  have  it.  No  one  likes  to  see  a  man  walking  in  the 
streets  with  elaborate  studs,  gold  chains,  and  lots  of  rings, 
no  gentleman  would  think  of  doing  so. 

To  WASH. — Shred  good  soap  in  warm  soft  water  till 
you  get  a  good  lather,  then  add  15  drops  of  sal-volatile. 
Wash  the  jewels  in  this,  dry  thoroughly  and  polish  well. 
This  should  make  stones  bright. 

Journalism. — A  young  man  taking  up  journalism  as  a 
profession,  intending  thereby  to  get  his  livelihood,  begins 
at  the  very  beginning,  probably  will  serve  his  apprenticeship 
on  a  provincial  paper.  A  woman  starts,  perhaps  gets  an 
article  accepted  in  one  of  the  Society  papers,  or  may  even 
be  put  for  trial  on  to  one  given  subject  for  a  month  or 
so.  She  jumps  to  a  conclusion  that  her  fortune  will  be 
made.  Such  is  not  the  case,  all  must  have  a  beginning. 
Literature  of  all  kinds,  if  for  newspapers,  story  writing, 
or  novels,  requires  a  thorough  training.  No  place  is 
better  than  a  newspaper  office,  where  a  clear  acquaintance 
with  every  kind  of  work  must  render  a  person  more  efficient. 
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An  author  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the  Mother  tongue 
and  write  sense.  The  novelist  thinks  deeply  before  he  or 
she  writes,  and  then  writes  quickly,  the  story  being  already 
a  work  of  art  in  the  brain.  There  are  associations,  and 
societies,  where  both  men  and  women  of  literary  turn,  can 
have  advice  given  them  and  to  which  they  can  belong. 
Society  for  Women  Journalists,  Granville  House,  Arundel 
Street  Strand,  W.C. ;  Institute  of  Journalists,  Tudor  Street, 
E.C. ;  and  The  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors,  39  Old 
Queen  Street,  Storey’s  Gate,  S.W. 
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KETTLES,  to  clean  fur  off — The  so-called  “  fur,”  which 
owing  to  lime  in  the  water  collects  in  kettles  in  constant  use, 
may  be  removed  by  boiling  with  the  water  in  the  kettle  two 
pennyworth  of  sal  ammoniac  or  chloride  of  ammonia.  Boil 
for  an  hour,  when  the  “fur”  will  be  found  loose  enough  to 
be  removed.  Wash  and  rinse  the  kettle  thoroughly  before 
using  it.  Kettles  inclined  to  get  furred  should  be  emptied 
every  day  and  fresh  water  put  in,  and  cleaned  well  outside 
once  a  week  with  Buttercup  or  Globe  polish. 

Kitchen. — See  Cooking. 

Knitted  Stockings. — These  wear  far  better,  particularly 
for  boys  and  men,  than  the  woven  ones,  and  as  they  wear  - 
better,  naturally  they  are  cheaper.  A  good  knitter  where 
there  is  a  family  of  boys,  is  a  great  help,  as  well-made  home 
knitted  stockings  and  socks  are  warmer  and  more  comfortable 
than  bought  ones.  Weldon’s  little  books  on  knitting,  etc.,  are 
most  useful  in  helping  a  person  fond  of  knitting.  Knitting 
is  also  an  industry  for  women  at  Warwick — Secretary,  Mrs 
Lloyd  Evans,  High  Street,  Warwick. 

Keeping  Accounts.— One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to 
economy  in  domestic  management.  The  accounts  should 
be  done  every  day,  regularly  and  thoroughly.  No  one  can 
properly  tell  how  the  money  is  spent  if  they  do  not  put  it 
down.  Some  spend  their  money  foolishly  at  times,  but  are 
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hardly  aware  of  the  fact,  until  they  look  back  over  their 
accounts  and  see  how  many  things  they  could  have  done 
without.  If  ready  money  payments  are  the  rule  of  the  house 
keeping  accounts  is  then  comparatively  easy.  It  is  best  to 
lay  down  a  regular  plan,  and  if  it  is  found  to  answer,  to  keep 
to  it.  The  excellence  of  the  plan  can  be  determined  by  the 
success.  Tradesmen  should  not  be  permitted  to  send  in 
anything  without  it  is  accompanied  by  a  small  bill  or  note 
of  amount  sent ;  these  notes  must  be  kept  to  the  end  of  the 
month  or  when  payments  are  made,  and  be  checked  off  by 
each  tradesman’s  book,  so  proving  that  no  mistakes  have 
been  made.  Housekeepers  must  remember  that  if  economy 
is  to  be  secured,  the  small  details  must  on  no  account  be 
despised. 

Girls  with  allowances  will  also  find  it  a  great  economy 
to  keep  accounts,  as  where  care  has  to  be  practised,  the 
“  ’tis  buts  ”  are  what  run  away  with  so  many  shillings.  For 
this  an  elaborate  book  or  method  is  not  necessary,  a  small 
ruled  book  being  all  that  is  required.  Girls  must  be  careful 
to  enter  each  small  sum  as  it  is  spent,  or  they  will  find  a 
large  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  be  driven  to  the 
old  subterfuge  of  placing  large  and  imaginary  amounts  to  the 
credit  of  charity  and  stamps,  or  do  as  the  schoolboy  did — 
put  “S.P.G.”  which,  as  every  one  knows,  should  mean  “  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,”  but  which  our  young 
friend  conveniently  interpreted  in  his  own  mind  as  short 
for  “  Sundries,  Probably  Grub.”  The  girl  who  keeps  her 
accounts  properly  will  probably  find  an  extra  dress  to  her 
credit  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as  against  the  girl  who  never 
keeps  any. 

Keeping  Meat. — Every  good  housekeeper  knows  it  is 
true  economy  to  look  ahead  and  not  live  from  hand  to 
mouth.  For  this  a  good  meat-safe  is  a  necessity,  kept  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  if  possible  on  the  north  side, 
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where  there  can  never  be  any  sun.  People  living  in  flats 
may  say,  “  How  can  we  possibly  do  this  ?  ”  but  I  say  every 
good  housekeeper  ought  to  arrange  for  a  meat-safe,  and  in  a 
flat  I  should  recommend  one  hanging  outside  the  coolest 
window  in  the  flat,  if  there  is  no  place  in  a  nice  passage 
with  a  draught  through.  In  this  fresh  meat  can  be  hung 
directly  it  comes  from  the  butcher,  it  is  far  more  tender  if 
kept  a  day  or  two  before  being  cooked.  People  can 
economise  in  this  way,  as  instead  of  ordering  cutlets,  which 
are  most  expensive,  they  can  order  a  neck  of  mutton,  using 
the  rough  end  for  a  haricot  or  Irish  stew — both  dishes  much 
appreciated  by  servants — and  the  best  end  can  be  used  for 
roasting,  or  boiling  with  caper  sauce,  or  made  into  cutlets. 
All  cold  cooked  meats,  after  use,  should  immediately  be  put 
away  in  the  safe,  and  not  left  on  a  dish  in  the  kitchen. 
Where  there  is  room  in  a  house,  I  should  recommend  two 
safes,  one  for  keeping  milk,  creams,  jellies,  or  any  things 
of  that  description ;  they  will  be  found  most  useful,  and 
will  teach  cook  quicker  than  anything  else  that  her  mistress 
knows  what  she  is  about,  and  will  not  allow  waste  from 
things  going  bad. 

Kitchen,  to  furnish. — The  first  great  rule  is  not  to  choke 
up  a  kitchen  with  too  much  furniture.  The  floor,  if  nicely 
boarded,  does  not  require  covering,  as  a  good  cook  prefers 
to  scour  her  floor  every  day ;  but  where  boards  are  rough, 

I  should  recommend  a  square  of  linoleum,  and  a  nice  strip 
of  carpet  to  be  put  down  in  front  of  the  fire  every  evening. 
A  good,  square  deal  table  with  two  or  three  drawers  in  it, 
is  a  necessity,  and  if  possible  (and  the  kitchen  allows  sufficient 
space)  a  second  table  will  be  found  most  useful  for  dishing 
up,  or  if  any  extra  cooking  has  to  be  done.  Of  course 
every  kitchen  has  a  good  dresser,  and  I  recommend  that 
the  first  shelf  should  be  broader  than  those  usually  made 
so  as  to  stand  plates  on  it,  piled  up,  it  prevents  so  much 
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I  dusting  and  cleaning  when  the  plates  are  to  be  used,  as 
only  the  top  one  will  be  found  to  have  any  dust  on  it.  I 
always  insist  on  this  in  any  house  of  my  own,  and  have 
always  found  it  answer  admirably.  The  dresser  should  have 
three  drawers,  one  of  which  should  be  kept  for  tins,  another 
for  papers,  cookery  books,  etc.,  and  the  third  for  cloths, 
dusters,  etc.  The  kitchen  cutlery  and  table-cloths  should 
always  be  kept  in  the  drawers  of  the  table.  Two  or  more 
cupboards  should  always  be  provided  ;  in  these,  cups,  saucers, 
earthenware  of  all  sorts,  should  be  kept,  also  all  canisters 
containing  supplies  of  flour,  currants,  raisins,  and  such  things 
wanted  daily  for  cooking ;  a  reserve  stock  of  these  should 
always  be  in  the  store-cupboard.  If  all  these  details  are 
strictly  attended  to,  there  will  be  no  cause  or  excuse  for 
cook  to  leave  things  lying  about,  as  there  would  be  “  a  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 

Knife  Handles. — If  stained,  rub  them  with  salt  and 
lemon  juice;  wiping  them  with  spirits  of  wine  will  keep 
them  whiter ;  never  put  in  hot  water. 

I  To  TIGHTEN. — Mix  together  in  an  old  saucepan,  three 
parts  of  resin,  to  one  part  of  powdered  bathbrick.  Take  out 
the  blade,  scrape  out  the  hole,  then  nearly  fill  it  with  the 
mixture  which  must  be  kept  hot.  Heat  the  piece  of  steel 
below  the  blade,  insert  into  the  handle,  press  down  firmly, 
and  leave  twenty-four  hours  before  using. 

To  PEE  VENT  GETTING  RUSTY. — When  not  in  use,  they 
should  be  put  away  carefully.  Clean  them  first  to  get  all 
I  stains  out,  then  rub  them  over  with  vaseline,  fold  each  one 
j  in  thin  brown  paper,  then  in  flannel.  A  good  plan  is  to 
I  make  a  kind  of  bag  for  them.  Fold  together  two  pieces  of 
flannel  about  half  a  yard  long,  and  wide  enough  to  hold  a 
knife  lengthways,  sew  it  into  separate  compartments,  the 
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same  as  you  would  if  you  were  putting  wool  or  thread  into  a 
housewife,  and  put  a  knife  into  each  compartment. 

Knives,  table,  to  wash. — First  wipe  them  on  a  dirty  damp 
cloth,  then  put  the  blades  into  a  jug  containing  very  hot  soda 
and  water,  if  the  handles  are  put  in,  it  dissolves  the  glue  by 
which  the  blades  are  fastened  and  makes  them  get  loose; 
take  the  knives  out  one  by  one,  and  wipe  them,  dip  the  blade 
for  an  instant  into  cold  water,  then  wipe  again  quickly. 
Take  care  not  to  put  it  away  wet.  Afterwards,  they  will 
require  polishing  on  a  knife  board.  The  “  Rapide  ”  knife 
sharpener  or  the  “  Improved”  knife  sharpener,  are  both  good. 
Knives  so  often  get  blunt  after  cleaning. 
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LABELS. — Every  household  should  keep  a  stock  of  these 
by  them.  There  are  so  very  many  different  kinds  now,  and 
they  are  so  cheap.  Perhaps  the  neatest  and  most  useful  is 
“  Dennison’s  Patent,”  which  has  string  attached,  and  is  ready 
for  use.  Certainly  it  is  the  best  for  parcels  sent  by  post.  If 
you  have  a  label,  put  stamps  on  it,  your  postal  parcel  is  less 
likely  to  be  crushed  than  if  you  have  the  stamps  on  the  parcel 
itself. 

Lace  Designing. — This  when  learnt  is  a  lucrative  business. 
In  lace-making  places,  such  as  Nottingham,  women  have  been 
employed,  but  their  work  has  not  given  as  much  satisfaction 
as  men’s  ;  still  women  with  some  ambition  could  take  up  the 
work  in  lace  curtains ;  first  as  copiers,  then  as  designers.  The 
work  must  be  gone  into  with  a  will  and  learnt  under  a 
designer. 

Lace-making. — Fine  laces  are  made  on  the  pillow  in 
Northampton,  Buckingham  and  Bedfordshire.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  is  Miss  A.  Isham,  Duston  House,  Northampton. 
Lace  is  repaired  and  cleaned  at  the  Lace-making  Industry  of 
St  Saviour’s  Lodge,  Ipswich.  Miss  Burrows,  Moreton  Manor, 
Buckingham,  receives  orders  for  lace. 

Lace-washing. — This,  if  really  well  done,  will  make 
the  lace  look  like  new.  The  best  address  I  can  give  for 
this  is  Miss  A.  Tetley,  22  Dudley  Road,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Kent, 
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Ladies’  Amateur  Bands. — There  are  many  of  these; 
also  professional  ladies’  bands.  Some  of  the  latter  are : 
The  ^olian  Ladies’  Orchestra — Conductor,  Miss  Watson* 
Beauchamp,  Lodge  Warwick  Crescent,  London,  W. ;  Mrs 
Hunt’s  Ladies’  Orchestra,  32  Rylett  Crescent,  Ravenscourt. 
Park,  W.  Of  the  former,  one  may  be  allowed  to  name  two. 
The  English  Ladies’  Orchestral  Society  —  Secretary,  Miss 
Arkright,  Crowshott,  Newbury;  and  Lady  William  Lennox, 
40  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.W.,  mostly  a  string 
band  ;  performs  at  private  houses  for  charities. 

Ladies’  Cheaper  Rooms  and  Flats  in  London. — Adair 
House,  Oakley  Street,  Chelsea.  Flats  in  Peel  Street, 
Campden  Hill  Road,  W.,  from  £'^2.  Apply  to  Messrs 
Rawley,  Cross  &  Co.,  London,  N.,  York  Street  Chambers;  in 
Bryanston  Square,  W. ;  Secretary  lives  at  the  Chambers. 
The  Misses  Wollan  will  assist  any  one  in  looking  for  flats,  etc.  ; 
they  have  an  agency  at  28  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

Languages,  instruction  in. — Holiday  courses  are  given 
in  Paris  and  other  places.  Cycling  parties  are  also  made  up 
under  a  French  professor.  More  information  on  instructing  in 
foreign  languages  can  be  procured  from  W.  G.  Lipscomb, 
Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary,  University  College  School,  Gower 
Street,  W.C. 

Lamps. — Those  who  wish  lamps  to  burn  well,  not  to  smell, 
and  to  look  nice  and  bright,  must  keep  them  perfectly  clean ; 
all  the  air  holes  free,  no  bits  of  old  wick  or  matches,  or  black 
left  inside  the  burners.  Every  day  they  must  be  carefully 
attended  to.  Uneven  burning  proves  that  the  wick  is  not 
properly  trimmed.  A  pair  of  sharp  lamp  scissors  should  be 
kept  in  stock ;  still  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  cut  the  wick. 
If  once  made  completely  even,  it  should  be  kept  so  by 
carefully  removing  the  burnt  pieces,  then  rubbing  the  wick 
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round  gently  with  a  bit  of  soft  rag  or  paper ;  if  any  ragged 
bits  remain  sticking  up,  cut  them  off  with  the  scissors.  The 
wick  should  only  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  oil  -  receiver 
thus  acting  as  a  strainer.  When  it  gets  dirty,  or  about  every 
two  months,  a  new  wick  should  be  put  in.  A  wick  should 
fit  well,  not  too  loose  or  too  tight.  Before  putting  in  a  new 
one,  dry  it  thoroughly.  Some  think  it  burns  brighter  if  first 
soaked  in  vinegar,  then  dried.  Never  burn  a  lamp  dry ;  should 
the  oil  become  low,  turn  the  lamp  out  and  re-fill,  never  put 
fresh  oil  into  a  lighted  lamp.  Some  lamps  will  smell  if  turned 
too  low,  but  in  this  respect  the  round  wicks  are  best.  The 
receiver  should  not  be  filled  quite  to  the  top ;  allow  about  a 
\  of  an  inch  for  air  to  circulate.  Be  careful  not  to  spill  the 
oil  on  the  outside  of  a  lamp  or  small  stove,  as  there  is  no 
safer  way  of  having  it  smelling.  A  round  wick  gives  a  better 
light,  and  is  really  less  trouble  than  the  flat  ones.  Some 
people  use  soft  paper  to  clean  lamps  with,  and  then  burn  it, 
as  rags  or  cloths  put  by  are  apt  to  smell.  When  lamps  are 
in  constant  use  it  is  better  now  and  then  to  clean  the  burners, 
boiling  them  in  an  old  saucepan  in  strong  soda  and  water ; 
also  to  clean  out  the  receiver  and  thoroughly  overhaul  the 
entire  lamp.  The  flame  from  a  paraffin  lamp  should  be  white ; 
if  the  edge  is  yellow,  combustion  is  not  correct.-  We  hear  of 
lamps  bursting,  etc. ;  if  looked  into  we  should  find  that  most 
lamp  accidents  are  occasioned  by  dirty  lamps.  Never  blow 
down  a  chimney.  If  a  lighted  lamp  is  overturned,  and  the 
paraffin  takes  fire,  the  only  thing  to  put  it  out  quickly  is 
garden  earth  or  sand  ;  some  say  milk  has  the  same  effect. 
Water  certainly  has  not  any. 


Lard. — The  inside  fat  of  pigs  rendered  down  into  lard. 
It  is  useful  for  frying  purposes  ;  also  good  pure  lard  answers 
really  better  than  butter  for  pastry.  Amongst  the  poor  it  is 
much  eaten  on  bread  when  butter  is  dear  and  scarce. 
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Larding  Pin. — When  on  a  bill  of  fare  we  see  “pique” 
added  to  the  description  of  a  dish,  we  know  that  it  means 
larded,  otherwise  that  the  outside  of  the  sweetbread,  bird,  or 
whatever  it  is,  has  had  stripes  of  fat  bacon  run  through  the 
top  skin  in  order  to  keep  it  moist  and  richer  while  cooking. 
Get  a  piece  of  fat  bacon,  cut  pieces  about  inches  long  and 
about  f  of  an  inch  square ;  take  the  larding  pin,  put  a  piece 
of  the  fat  bacon  into  the  open  end  and  draw  the  pointed  end 
of  the  needle  through  your  meat  or  bird,  as  if  you  were  taking 
a  stitch  in  sewing ;  pull  the  needle  through,  leave  your  piece 
of  bacon  in  the  meat,  leaving  about  an  inch  visible.  This 
must  be  done  neatly  in  lines  over  the  meat  or  bird.  A  hare 
is  all  the  richer  for  being  larded.  A  guinea-fowl  is  very  dry 
always,  therefore  larding  greatly  improves  it.  If  a  sweetbread 
is  larded  it  must  then  be  gently  browned  in  a  saucepan  to 
draw  its  flavour  a  little,  but  not  to  dry  it  up. 

Laundry. — In  most  large  establishments  a  laundry  is 
attached  to  the  servants’  offices,  and  one  or  more  laundry- 
maids  are  kept  to  do  the  whole  of  the  work.  There  are  many 
steam  laundries  now  where  work  is  quickly  knocked  off,  but 
as  a  rule  the  clothes  get  torn  and  lost.  Ladies  are  now 
starting  laundries ;  there  are  also  good  openings  for  them  as 
managers,  and  superintendents,  and  as  laundry  matrons  in 
Homes.  Three  to  five  months’  training  in  a  laundry  ought 
to  be  enough  to  secure  a  good  salary  in  a  steam  laundry  as 
manager,  as  they  pay  well.  From  £So  to  ;^ioo  a  year  with 
rooms.  Some  laundries  have  ironing  done  by  the  piece  :  is.  6d. 
a  dozen  for  shirts,  3d.  a  dozen  for  collars,  and  good  ironers  will 
earn  from  4s.  to  6s.  a  day ;  the  plain  ironer  about  2s.  6d.  If 
paid  by  the  day  they  work  from  eight  to  eight,  and  may  earn 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  a  day,  a  small  amount  being  allowed  for  beer. 

Lavender.  Nothing  is  sweeter  or  more  refreshing  in  smell 
than  lavender.  The  flowers  picked  fresh  in  September  and 
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put  into  silk  or  muslin  sachets  will  retain  the  smell  some 
time  if  put  amongst  linen  or  clothes.  The  stems  also  may 
be  gathered  and  bound  with  ribbons  into  neat  bundles,  and 
put  in  the  same  way.  Should  lavender  water  be  a  favourite 
perfume,  never  use  any  but  the  Army  and  Navy  treble 
distilled  Mitcham,  extra  quality ;  it  is  by  far  the  best  and 
purest,  and  has  a  most  refreshing  odour. 

Leather  Work. — There  need  be  no  great  outlay  in  tools 
for  embossed  leather  work,  with  the  exception  of  a  tracing- 
wheel,  a  fancy  punch  or  two,  and  a  modelling  tool ;  besides 
these,  bone  or  steel  knitting  pins,  a  bodkin,  watch-key,  and 
sharp,  strong  penknife,  will  be  found  useful.  The  amateur 
may  also  want  a  large  well-made  drawing  board,  cold  water, 
salt,  or  alum,  sponges,  soft  linen  cloths,  tracing  and  transfer 
paper,  and  the  leather.  If  a  good  deal  of  work  is  con¬ 
templated  a  whole  skin  can  be  bought  at  once ;  still,  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  small  pieces  cut  to  sizes  for  blotters,  card- 
cases,  etc.  Whole  skins  can  be  bought  from  Mr  John  Deed, 
91  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.  Buy  pieces  from  Mr  Fazatrerley, 
40  Paradise  Street,  Liverpool ;  they  make  up  work  there 
beautifully.  Mr  Jacobson,  2  Oval  Road,  Camden  Town, 
N.W.,  also  sells  pieces,  and  has  lovely  designs.  Lessons  in 
leather  work,  carving,  and  bookbinding  can  be  had  at  Chi^ick 
Guild,  2  Bath  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick ;  also  at  Miss 
Basset’s  School,  The  Heath,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Leather,  to  renovate. — Rub  gently  with  some  French  polish 
or  white  of  egg.  Books  bound  in  leather  may  be  freshened 
by  using  equal  quantities  of  white  of  egg  and  water  beaten 
together,  and  used  with  a  soft  cloth  or  flannel ;  then  polished 
when  dry. 

Legacy  Duties. — On  estates  ;^ioo  to  ;^SOO,  i  per  cent.; 
i^ioo  to  .4^1000,  2  per  cent. ;  ;^iooo  to  ;!^io,ooo,  3  per  cent,  etc. 
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To  children  of  the  deceased  or  their  descendants,  or  to 
father  or  mother,  i  per  cent. ;  to  brothers  or  sisters,  3  per  cent. ; 
to  uncles  or  aunts,  5  per  cent.,  etc.  The  husband  or  wife  is 
chargeable  with  estate,  but  not  legacy  duty. 

Legal  Tenders. — A  Bank  of  England  note  is  a  legal 
tender  in  England  and  Wales.  No  one,  however,  is  compelled 
to  give  change.  Gold  is  legal  tender  to  any  amount,  if  of 
full  weight.  Silver  is  legal  tender  for  sums  under  £2  ;  pence 
for  IS.,  or  less;  farthings  for  6d.,  or  less. 

Lemonade. — See  Recipes. 

Libraries. — Our  subscription  ones  are  most  useful  in 
supplying  us  with  useful  and  amusing  books.  The  two  best 
and  largest  are  Mudie’s  and  Smith’s.  From  the  latter,  books 
can  always  be  procured  after  paying  the  subscription  at  any 
railway  station,  where  they  have  a  book-stall.  There  are 
too  many  open  libraries  for  general  study  to  be  named 
here.  A  list  can  be  found  in  the  “Library  Association  Year 
Book,”  price  is. 

Librarians. — As  a  class,  women  at  this  work  are  poorly 
paid.  So  far,  no  women  have  got  beyond  ;^^I20  a  year, 
while  an  assistant  gets  about  i^50,  and  yet  the  work  is  well 
suited  to  women ;  the  hours  are  not  longer  than  government 
offices,  still  there  seems  in  England  no  chance  of  rising 
higher.  In  America,  however,  it  is  quite  different ;  there  are 
more  women  librarians  than  men,  and  their  pay  is  from  .^100 
to  £^00  a  year:  but  there  they  have  regular  training  schools, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  girls  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  good 
appointments  after  two  years’  training. 

Licences. — In  other  words,  taxation  on  things  in  use. 
Carriages,  for  instance,  for  two  horses,  are  two  guineas  a  year. 

Motor  cars,  unladen,  exceeding  2  tons  and  under,  five  guineas  ; 
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unladen,  exceeding  i  ton  but  under  2,  four  guineas ;  unladen, 
not  exceeding  i  ton,  two  guineas.  One  horse  carriage  is  one 
guinea,  two  wheels,  15s.,  and  hackney  carriages  15s.  Armorial 
bearings  are  one  guinea  a  year ;  on  carriages,  two  guineas. 
Stamp  duty  on  grant  of  arms,  ;^io.  Dog  licences,  7s.  6d. ; 
puppies  do  not  pay,  nor  shepherds’,  or  farmers’  dogs ;  also 
a  blind  man’s  dog  is  exempt.  For  carrying  or  using  firearms, 
I  os.  Game  licences  for  a  year,  ;  for  14  days,  ;^i  ;  game- 
keepers,  £2;  men-servants,  15s.  each. 

Lime. — Kept  in  a  box  in  a  cellar  will  absorb  the  damp 
and  prevent  fungus.  Lime  makes  a  wash  for  cleaning  cloth. 
Add  to  the  lime  water,  pearlash,  3  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  the  lime 
water,  run  it  through  a  piece  of  muslin  ;  bottle,  and  cork.  This 
mixture  will  clean  any  kind  of  cloth,  but  it  must  first  be 
diluted,  as  given  in  lime  water,  and  further  diluted  if  used 
for  coloured  cloth.  It  will  clean  boys’  clothes ;  soak  a  piece 
of  black  cloth  in  it,  wring  out  some  of  the  wet,  then  rub  well 
all  the  dirty  parts.  Iron  while  damp,  with  a  cloth  between. 

Unslacked. — Sprinkled  over  bright  grate  fenders,  fire- 
irons,  etc.,  will  keep  them  bright  and  clean  till  wanted.  It 
is  also  used,  diluted  with  water,  for  preserving  eggs ;  also 
without  water  for  the  same  purpose,  mixed  only  with  salt. 
Also,  it  can  be  sifted,  put  into  a  box,  and  knives  not  in  use 
can  have  the  blades  put  into  it,  but  the  handles  must  not 
touch  it. 

Water. — Put  chloride  of  lime  into  a  pail,  pour  on 
enough  water  to  dissolve  it.  Stir  well,  and  let  it  stand  some 
hours,  then  drain  off  the  water  and  bottle  for  use  ;  poured 
into  drains,  cesspools,  dust  heaps,  it  will  prevent  smell  and 
the  germs  of  disease.  Diluted  much  more  it  will  help  to 
whiten  linen  that  has  gone  yellow.  It  can  also,  in  a  diluted 
form,  be  put  over  clothes  that  come  from  an  infected  room. 
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Lime — continued. 

Water  for  medical  use. — Take  2  oz.  of  good  unslacked 
lime,  put  it  into  a  large  stoppered  bottle  containing  3  to 
4  quarts  of  water,  shake  well,  then  put  it  aside.  In 
a  few  hours  the  thick  part  will  have  fallen,  pour  off  the  clear 
without  shaking  the  vessel,  and  cork  tightly  for  use.  If  there 
is  still  a  good  bit  of  lime  left  at  the  bottom,  more  water  can 
be  added,  and  the  vessel  again  well  shaken. 

Linen,  household.  —  A  large  press  or  cupboard  with 
shelves  should  be  provided  in  all  households  for  the  linen. 
In  some  houses  there  are  hot  cupboards  for  the  linen  ;  these 
are  most  useful,  as  it  is  then  always  kept  well-aired  and 
ready  for  immediate  use.  In  large  establishments  there 
are  sometimes  big  presses  with  shelves  in  the  housekeeper’s 
room  where  all  the  best  linen  is  kept.  Bed-linen  has  been 
touched  upon  before,  but  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  repeat  that 
a  good  supply  of  this  should  always  be  kept  in  stock.  Sheets 
don’t  wear  nearly  so  well  if  in  constant  use ;  a  rest  does 
them  good,  like  it  does  an  overworked  person  ;  therefore, 
even  if  your  purse  is  not  a  large  one,  try  to  keep  up  your 
stock  of  bed-linen,  by  buying  a  pair  of  sheets  and  six  pillow¬ 
cases  when  one  lot  are  wearing  out.  Cotton  sheets  are  now 
always  used  by  people  who  have  been  much  in  hot  countries, 
and  they  are  decidedly  cheaper  than  linen.  Some  like 
Jaeger’s,  or  flannel  sheets;  doctors  say  there  would  be  less 
rheumatism  if  people  gave  up  using  sheets  on  their  beds. 
Twilled  cotton  sheeting  in  these  days  is  of  such  superior 
quality,  and  so  well  finished  that  it  looks  almost  as  well  as 
linen.  All  .sheets  should  have  good  wide  hems.  Some 
sheets  are  now  made  with  the  drawn  hems  and  open-work, 
and  an  embroidered  monogram  or  initial  is  used  for  marking 
sheets,  pillow-slips,  etc.  Pillow-cases  are  very  elaborate, 
with  lace  or  goffered  frills  all  round  ;  they  are  pretty  when 
quite  fresh  and  clean.  There  is  a  fancy  for  putting  pillow 
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shams  over  the  pillow-cases  in  the  day-time.  Table-linen 
should  be  of  the  best ;  never  buy  common,  coarse  table-linen, 
get  double  damask,  it  wears  and  irons  far  better  than  the 
single  damask.  Beautiful  linen  is  made  in  Ireland,  and 
some  patterns  for  table-cloths  and  serviettes  are  very  hand¬ 
some.  The  latter  should  always  match  all  the  best  table¬ 
cloths  ;  also,  it  is  better  to  have  sideboard  cloths  to  match. 
There  are  very  many  places  where  good  table-linen — indeed, 
all  house-linen  —  can  be  bought.  Robinson  &  Cleaver  are 
very  good ;  they  also  make  a  speciality  of  hand-marked 
table-linen.  Also  130  New  Bond  Street  is  recommended 
for  table-linen.  The  afternoon  tea-cloths  of  the  present 
day  are,  some  of  them,  extremely  pretty,  they  show  off  the 
perfections  of  the  tea-table.  Walpole’s  keep  a  good  supply 
of  bedroom  towels ;  they  are  a  very  important  part  of  the 
linen-press.  For  common  use,  linen  huckaback  wears  the 
best ;  but  a  good  many  diaper  ones  should  also  be  amongst 
the  linen.  The  ordinary  towel  should  be  from  38  to  40 
inches  long.  Bath  towels  are  another  essential ;  these 
must  be  a  very  good  size.  Toilet-covers  may  also  be  wanted, 
also  kitchen  table-cloths,  tea-cloths,  glass-cloths,  dusters, 
kitchen  rubbers,  knife  and  pudding  cloths,  roller  towels,  tray- 
cloths,  etc.  The  amount  of  each  must  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  family  and  the  number  of  servants ;  each 
servant  should  have  her  own  cloths,  and  marked  accordingly 
for  kitchen,  butler’s  pantry,  housemaid,  nursery,  etc.  All 
house-linen  should  be  carefully  looked  over  and  mended 
before  going  to  the  wash,  thus  lasting  much  longer.  Old 
calico  sheets  can  be  used  for  dust-covers,  bags  for  dresses, 
etc.  A  use  can  always  be  found  for  old  linen.  Counterpanes 
must,  of  course,  be  supplied  for  every  bed  ;  pretty  ones  for  the 
best  beds  ;  good  white  ones  for  general  use  ;  and  neat,  coloured 
ones  for  servants. 

Linen  Industries  are  much  on  the  increase  for  spinning, 
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weaving,  etc.,  so  finding  a  fresh  employment  for  women. 
Information  about  some  of  these  can  be  obtained  at  the 
British  and  Irish  Spinning  School,  3  Blenheim  Street,  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  where  they  also  teach  it.  We  may 
also  venture  to  name  the  Technical  School  at  Sandringham, 
where  spinning,  weaving,  and  other  things  are  taught.  Miss 
Wolfe  presides,  and  is  a  most  efficient  teacher  of  the  girls 
and  women  who  learn  there.  This  school  was  started  by 
our  Queen  Alexandra  as  Princess  of  Wales;  both  she  and 
the  King  take  great  interest  in  it.  The  work  is  so  good,  and 
they  are  so  well  taught,  that  many  of  the  students  receive 
good  posts  on  leaving  the  school. 

Linoleum. — This  is  frequently  used  for  covering  passages, 
halls,  kitchens,  etc.  It  is  best  washed  with  warm  water  and 
yellow  soap,  rinsed  lightly  over  with  clean  water,  then  well 
dried.  It  should  not  be  damped  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as,  if  left  damp,  it  wears  out  much  sooner.  A 
little  milk  and  water  improves  its  appearance,  if  it  is  wiped 
over  with  it,  using  a  clean  flannel.  A  mixture  of  turpentine 
and  linseed  oil  mixed  in  equal  quantities  and  used  as  a  polish 
makes  it  look  almost  new.  A  new  kind,  known  as  the 
Greenwich  Inlaid  Linoleum,  and  sold  at  Harrod’s  Stores, 
carpet  department,  is  very  pretty  in  squares  ;  the  pattern 
won’t  wear  off. 

Lips. — It  spoils  a  face  to  see  the  lips  all  cracked  and 
chapped.  A  cold  wind  one  hour,  and  a  damp  air  another, 
will  often  cause  this,  and  we  all  know  to  our  cost  that 
change  of  climate  in  England  is  very  frequent.  Before 
washing  the  face,  rub  the  lips  gently  with  good  lip  salve, 
vaseline,  or  hazeline  cream,  and  always  dry  them  very 
thoroughly  with  a  soft  linen  towel.  Mr  H.  Truefitt  has 
some  beautiful  preparation  made  in  Paris,  called  Raisin 
Violette,  13  Old  Bond  Street,  London.  White  lips,  as 
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frequently  seen  when  girls  are  aiijemic,  are  very  unbecoming  ; 
iron  and  quinine,  or  Blaud’s  ferruginous  pills  (gelatine 
coated),  should  be  taken  regularly  for  many  weeks.  Children 
.should  not  be  allowed  to  bite  their  lips,  or  pull  them  about. 
It  is  a  foolish  and  ugly  trick,  becomes  a  habit,  and  causes 
the  lips  to  grow  out  of  shape  and  look  ugly. 

Lodgings. — As  a  rule,  these  are  only  poorly  furnished  ; 
any  one  going  into  rooms  for  some  time  should  supply 
themselves  with  a  certain  amount  of  goods,  to  improve  both 
their  appearance  and  comfort.  A  couple  of  pretty  sofa 
cushions,  books,  photos,  and  pretty  knick-knacks  ;  an  elegant 
small  inkstand  and  blotter,  a  pretty  table-cloth,  silver  teapot 
and  teaspoons  ;  one  or  two  pillows,  for,  as  a  rule,  lodging-house 
pillows  are  very  wooden  ;  an  eider-down,  a  really  comfort¬ 
able  chair  and  footstool.  There  is  a  nice  little  book  called 
“  Holiday  Resorts  ”  can  be  had  at  the  offices  of  the 
Teachers’  Guild,  74  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C.,  which  gives 
addresses  of  reliable  lodgings  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  the  Continent.  These  may  not  be  showy  or  very 
elaborate  lodgings,  but  they  can  be  trusted  to  as  being  neat, 
clean,  and  kept  by  honest,  straight  people.  Very  cheap 
rooms  with  board  and  lodging  may  be  found  in  London  and 
in  many  parts  of  England  for  women  who  are  “  Business 
Assistants,”  “School  Teachers,”  “Governesses,”  during  their 
time  of  business,  or  requiring  a  holiday.  A  house  for  tired 
workers  has  lately  been  opened  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
called  Skelmorlie,  Ventnor ;  arranged  by  Miss  Malcolm  Kerr. 
It  accommodates  twelve  visitors  of  either  sex,  except  that 
gentlemen  must  be  accompanied  by  ladies.  The  terms  are 
£  I  a  week  for  each  person  ;  rather  less  for  a  longer  period. 
It  is  hoped  by  this  arrangement  that  many  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  much-needed  holiday.  The  addresses  for  some  of 
the  lodgings  named  before  may  be  found  in  the  “  English¬ 
women’s  Year  Book.” 
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Looking-glasses,  to  clean, — Wash  the  glass  with  a 
sponge  dipped  in  methylated  spirit,  then  with  a  clean  sponge 
and  cold  water.  Dry  with  soft  duster  free  from  fluff,  and 
polish  with  a  leather.  If  the  glass  is  very  dirty,  dust 
powdered  blue  over  it  before  polishing,  or  use  Bimbo’s  polish¬ 
ing  powder.  Be  careful  not  to  splash  the  spirits  of  wine  over 
the  frame  or  touch  any  gilding.  If  the  glass  is  very  large, 
do  a  small  portion  at  a  time. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN. — This  is  both  an  amusing  and  an 
instructive  instrument.  When  once  thoroughly  mastered  in 
all  its  branches,  it  may  be  of  great  practical  use  and  help 
I  in  giving  lectures.  Nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  or 
i  amusement  to  children  than  a  good  magic  lantern ;  it  is 

(also  very  instructive  in  giving  a  history  or  Scripture  lesson, 
as  the  pictures  shown  will  engrave  a  subject  on  the  mind 
better  than  words  alone  can.  The  child’s  toy  lantern  is  at 
I,  the  best  but  poor.  It  is  far  wiser  to  lay  by  any  coin  till 
enough  is  saved,  to  buy  a  really  good  one.  They  are  now 
I  brought  to  great  perfection. 

Marble,  to  clean. — Take  \  lb.  yellow  soap,  |  lb.  common 
soda,  6  oz.  powdered  whiting,  i  oz.  powdered  potash ;  cut  the 
^  soap  into  shreds,  and  put  it  with  the  soda  into  a  saucepan ; 
i|  just  cover  with  water,  and  boil  till  dissolved,  then  add  the 
I  whiting  and  potash ;  let  it  all  come  to  the  boil ;  put  into 
jars  ;  when  cold  use  it  like  soap,  scrubbing  any  stains  on 
the  marble  well.  Dry  well,  and  rub  up  with  soft  cloths. 
Powdered  borax  will  also  take  stains  off  marble  ;  put  some 
in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  more  on  the  flannel  which  is 

I  being  used  after  it  is  soaped,  and  rub  well.  Well  wash  with 
warm  water,  and  dry  well. 

Iron  mould  on. — Wet  the  stains  with  lemon  juice  or 
oil  of  vitriol ;  leave  half  an  hour,  then  wash  off,  and  rub  dry. 
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Market  Gardening. — Many  people  have  an  idea  that 
a  fortune  can  be  made  out  of  this ;  of  course,  in  many 
cases,  where  a  man  has  money  and  takes  a  large  market- 
garden,  well  stocked  with  everything,  including  hot-houses, 
and  has  a  good  opening  in  supplying  a  big  town  near,  it 
does  answer  well.  But  our  line  is  much  smaller  than  this ; 
we  wish  to  consider  if  a  gentleman  or  lady  can  get  a  living  ; 
in  a  small  way  by  taking  up  this  line.  Profitable  returns 
must  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  persons  who  take 
up  this  busines.s.  Energy,  activity,  and  knowledge  are  all 
required.  Women  may  go  through  a  course  of  training 
at  Swanley,  where  there  is  a  Horticultural  College,  or 
at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society’s  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park.  ■ 
Information  may  also  be  got  on  the  subject  at  62  Lower  j 
Sloane  Street,  S.W. ;  Lady  Warwick  is  also  doing  a  great  | 
deal  towards  developing  this  branch  of  work.  At  Studley  j 
Castle,  Warwick,  information  about  training  will  be  given  • 
to  enquirers  by  Miss  E.  Bradley,  who  is  the  Warden.  ; 
Although  fortunes  may  not  be  made,  still  a  great  deal  may  j 
be  done  on  a  small  plot  of  good  land  in  raising  strawberries,  '  | 
early  mushrooms,  tomatoes,  and  such  like  things,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  good  opening  to  dispose  well  and  quickly  | 
of  the  fruit  or  vegetables.  Flowers,  again,  may  pay  in  ' 
the  same  way — lily  of  the  valley,  early  roses,  good  carna- 
tions,  etc.  | 

Marriage  Licences. — There  are  three  ways  of  getting  * 
married — by  licence  and  special  licence,  by  banns,  and  at  a  ^ 
registrar’s  office — without  any  religious  ceremony.  A  licence 
costs  about  £2, 12S.  6d.,and  one  of  the  parties  must  apply  for 
it  from  a  clergyman  appointed  to  get  it  from  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  Registry  Office,  3  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill.  A  1 
special  licence,  by  which  the  parties  can  be  married  any  hour,  ' 
costs  about  £lO  \  by  an  ordinary  licence,  and  by  banns,  a  ! 
marriage  must  be  performed  before  3  o’clock.  Marriage  by  , 
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banns  costs  from  los.  to  21s.,  and  a  few  shillings  are  expected 
by  the  church  officials. 

Massage. — This  is  now  very  much  used  in  different  kinds 
j  of  illness.  If  people  get  run  down,  or  lose  flesh,  they  are  placed 
j  under  the  care  of  a  medical  man,  and  put  through  what  is 
’  now  known  as  the  rest  cure.  A  patient  is  allowed  to  do 
1  nothing  but  rest,  eat,  and  sleep ;  a  nurse  is  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance,  they  are  not  to  read,  or  receive  or  write  letters,  indeed 
the  mind  and  body  are  not  to  be  employed  at  all.  Circula¬ 
tion  and  exercise  is  given  by  massage,  either  by  the  nurse  if 
;  she  has  been  taught  the  art,  or  by  a  masseuse.  Massage 
i  has  to  be  properly  learned  ;  there  are  several  schools  for  this 
\  purpose  both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Massage  has  un- 

!  fortunately,  on  account  of  malpractices,  got  a  bad  name,  there¬ 
fore  any  one  wishing  to  learn  the  art  should  enquire  carefully 
for  a  school  above  suspicion.  Some  medical  men  teach  it, 
i  generally  very  thoroughly,  but  the  training  is  more  expensive. 

I  Fees  vary  for  a  course  of  training  from  ;£io  to  ,;^30. 
Massage  is  used  also,  where  a  limb  has  lost  power  through 
a  wound  or  accident,  to  strengthen  it  again  ;  also  in  rheumatic 
cases.  A  lady  may  earn  from  4s.  to  los,  an  hour  according 
to  the  case. 

Matting. — If  put  on  a  wooden  floor  it  is  better  with  very 
thick,  strong  brown  paper  under  it,  as  this  keeps  the  dirt, 
which  always  goes  through  matting,  from  giving  the  boards 
a  bad  colour.  A  stone  floor  does  not  signify. 

TO  CLEAN. — Shake  and  beat  it  well  when  quite  dry  to  get 
the  dust  out.  Lay  it  on  the  grass  on  a  dry  day  and  wash 
it  over  with  water  that  has  had  a  good  bit  of  bran 
boiled  in  it,  don’t  use  any  soap  ;  salt  and  water  will  also 
answer;  rub  it  dry.  When  new  matting  is  put  down,  a 
coat  of  thin  varnish  painted  over  it  will  keep  it  cleaner ;  it 

will  also  wear  better  and  longer. 
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Matrons. — A  great  many  women  will  find  good  posts, 
provided  they  are  properly  qualified  to  undertake  the 
situations.  For  these  posts  a  really  good  education  is 
necessary.  Matrons  must  be  able  to  work  in  a  methodical 
manner,  have  power  to  control,  organise,  and  have  business 
capabilities ;  also  they  must  be  good  housekeepers.  For 
smaller  boys’  schools,  or  small  village  “  Homes,”  less  educa¬ 
tion  will  answer,  but  these  will  require  tact,  good  needle¬ 
work,  sick  nursing,  good  manners,  extreme  neatness,  and 
quick  observance.  A  hospital  matron  must  have  trained 
for  nursing.  Their  salaries  vary,  but  in  large  towns  they  can 
secure  from  ;^ioo  to  ;^I30.  In  asylums,  convalescent 
hospitals,  etc.,  ;^ioo  a  year  with  rooms,  sometimes  also  lights 
and  coal  are  included.  Matrons  in  workhouses,  etc.,  are  paid 
according  to  the  size  and  locality  of  the  House.  Institutions 
of  this  kind  vary ;  it  is  harder  work,  and  often  the  hours  are 
long.  Rooms  are  generally  provided,  and  an  allowance  for 
food,  with  a  salary  from  ;^6o  to  ;£i20.  There  are  also 
matrons  required  for  His  Majesty’s  prisons,  for  ambulance 
stations,  for  charitable  institutions,  etc.,  for  reformatory  and 
industrial  schools.  Information  about  these  last  may  be 
had  at  26  George  Street,  Hanover  Square,  W. ;  also  through 
newspapers  such  as  the  Church  Tmies,  and  others  of  that 
class. 

Mattresses,  to  remove  stains  from. — Make  a  paste  of 
starch  and  cold  water,  spread  on  the  stains,  and  leave  in  the 
sun  for  some  hours.  When  quite  dry  brush  it  off ;  it  may 
require  to  be  done  twice. 

Medicines,  etc.,  List  of,  and  their  Use— 

Aconite. — Reduces  temperature,  and  induces  perspira¬ 
tion;  is  useful  in  small  or  homoeopathic  doses,  in  the 
early  stages  of  influenza  colds,  or  fever.  One  tabloid  of 

tincture  of  aconite  containing  i  minim  may  be  taken  twice 
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or  three  times  in  the  first  hour,  and,  if  required,  repeated 
once  every  hour  for  the  three  next  hours. 

Aloes. — Generally  given  in  pills,  good  for  a  sluggish 
liver.  Extract  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  2  grains ;  extract  of  nux 
vomica,^  a  grain;  extract  of  gentian,  grains  made  into 
pills.  One  of  these  before  a  meal. 

Alum. — A  useful  astringent;  checks  bleeding  from  piles, 
leech  bites,  or  small  cuts.  Bleeding  from  the  gums  can  be 
stopped  by  washing  the  mouth  with  the  following  solution, 
keeping  it  in  the  mouth  some  little  time:  a  teaspoonful  of 
powdered  alum  dissolved  in  a  small  tumbler  of  cold  water. 

Allen  and  Hanbury’s  preparations  are  all  most  useful  and 
excellent,  a  large  supply  being  kept  at  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores,  105  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  Also  Angler’s 
Emulsion,  most  beneficial  for  coughs  and  bronchial  attacks. 

Balm  of  Bethesda. — Most  soothing  for  tender  feet; 
rub  them  with  it  night  and  morning. 

Bandages. — Useful  to  have  at  hand  for  binding  wounds, 
sprains,  etc. 

Belladonna. — Should  only  be  taken  under  doctor’s 
orders.  As  a  liniment  alone,  or  mixed  with  aconite  and 
camphor,  or  with  chloroform  in  equal  parts,  it  is  most 
efficacious  in  relieving  pain,  particularly  neuralgic  and 
muscular  pains  on  the  nerves  and  muscles.  P'or  checking 
perspiration  in  the  hands  and  feet,  the  liniment  can  be  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Eau  de  Cologne.  Given  internally 
it  stops  the  sweating  of  consumptive  patients.  A  belladonna 
plaster  put  on  the  side  will  sometimes  be  useful  in  checking 
a  cough  and  stopping  pain,  but  the  part  must  first  be  washed 
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with  soap  and  warm  water  to  remove  any  greasy  matter  on 
the  skin  and  prevent  itching. 

Bishoi^s  Varalettes  of  Lithia. — Strongly  recom¬ 
mended  to  all  suffering  from  gout  and  rheumatism  ;  taken 
three  times  a  day  in  soda  or  plain  water.  They  should  be 
continued  for  three  weeks,  then  left  off  for  a  short  time,  and 
taken  again.  The  effect  and  benefit  is  wonderful  in  some 
cases. 

Bismuth.  —  Sold  in  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids, 
also  in  Bishop’s  effervescing  preparations ;  much  nicer  to 
take  in  these  forms.  Good  for  indigestion  and  heartburn. 

Bromides.  —  In  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids. 
Taken  only  under  doctor’s  orders  ;  a  nerve  sedative,  induces 
sleep  and  soothing  to  the  brain. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.’s  products  can  all  be  most 
strongly  recommended  ;  they  comprise  an  immense  amount  of 
tabloids  always  ready  for  use.  A  list  can  be  got  from  them 
direct ;  also  from  No.  6  Dept,  at  the  Army  &  Navy  Stores. 

Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.’s  medicine  chests  are  small, 
compact,  and  most  useful  to  have  in  a  house. 

Calvert’s  preparations  can  all  be  most  strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  and  should  find  their  way  into  every  household. 
Acid  No.  I  is  for  internal  use.  Acid  No.  2,  a  strong  caustic 
for  external  and  disinfecting  use,  must  be  diluted.  The 
ointment  is  most  useful  for  various  ills. 

Caffeine,  Bishop's  effervescing  citrate  of. — Relieves  a 
sick  headache;  2  teaspoonfuls  in  a  tumbler  of  water.  Useful 
in  sea-sickness  and  in  neuralgia. 

Camomile  FLOWERS. — Pour  boiling  water — about  a  pint — 
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on  a  handful  of  the  flowers,  leave  till  cold,  then  strain  through 
muslin  ;  take  a  wineglassful  early  in  the  morning ;  it  acts  as  a 
mild  tonic ;  it  should  be  made  fresh  every  two  or  three  days 
as  it  does  not  keep  well.  Also  very  useful  for  fomenting. 
See  Poultices,  etc. 

Camphor,  essence  of. — Good  for  English  cholera,  2 
drops  every  ten  minutes  on  a  wee  bit  of  lump  sugar,  the 
patient  taking  a  little  cold  water  with  a  little  brandy  in  it, 
between  times.  Must  be  used  with  care,  as  in  large 

quantities  it  becomes  a  poison. 

0 

Camphor  oil. — Good  for  rubbing  the  chest  or  throat 
when  a  cold  first  starts  ;  also  for  a  rheumatic  joint  or  swelled 
face.  Very  good  for  mumps  well  rubbed  into  the  glands  two 
or  three  times  a  day. 

Camphor  pills.  —  Good  for  colds  and  catarrh  and 
internal  pain. 

Capsicum.  —  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids  best. 
Useful  in  flatulent  colic ;  also  acts  as  a  pick-me-up.  A  good 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  alcoholic  tendency ;  one  or  two  of  the 
tabloids  in  a  small  cup  of  beef  tea  at  1 1  o’clock  will  take 
off  the  desire  for  something  stronger. 

Cascara. — Borroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids  ;  an  excellent 
remedy  for  constipation.  Squire’s  Elixir  of  Cascara  is 
good. 

Castor  oil. — Can  be  had  in  capsules  ;  half  a  teaspoonful 
in  each.  Useful  for  children,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  diarrhcea 
with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  Frequently  given  for  con¬ 
stipation,  but  in  the  end  it  makes  the  bowels  more  torpid. 

Chalk  powder,  aro^natic.  —  Useful  in  slight  diarrhoea. 
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Put  as  much  powder  as  will  go  on  a  6d.  into  a  glass,  add  2 
teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  mix  well,  add  a  tablespoonful  and  a 
half  of  cold  water,  and  take  ;  repeat  in  four  hours  if  required. 

If  wanted  stronger  add  4  to  6  drops  of  laudanum  according 
to  age.  The  chalk  powder  and  water  alone  will  do  for 
a  child. 

Charcoal.— for  indigestion. 

Chemical  food,  Parish's. — A  good  tonic,  particularly 
for  children  ;  pleasant  to  take. 

Chloral.  —  Induces  sleep.  Must  only  be  taken  by 
doctor’s  orders. 

Chlorate  of  potash.  —  Burroughs  &  Wellcomes’ 
tabloids,  good  for  sore  throat,  quinsy,  and  ulceration  of  the 
mouth.  Should  be  sucked  slowly  and  very  constantly,  as  the 
tabloids  act  as  a  kind  of  gargle.  For  hoarseness  Burroughs 
&  Wellcome’s  tabloids  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  borax 
are  better. 

Chlorodyne. — This  can  be  procured  in  capsules;  very 
useful  for  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  inward  pain.  Collis  Browne’s 
is  strongly  recommended ;  a  slight  narcotic ;  it  allays  pain 
and  coughs.  Mixed  with  water  it  is  very  good  for  old 
people  who  don’t  sleep  well,  as  it  warms,  soothes,  and 
produces  sleep. 

Chloroform.  —  Good  in  outward  applications  for 
neuralgia,  toothache,  etc.  Very  good  with  belladonna 
mixed  in  equal  proportions  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatic 
neuralgia.  It  may  be  added  to  a  compress  with  laudanum 
to  allay  pain. 

Clinical  thermometers.— is  well  to  have  one  in 
the  house,  for,  by  testing  a  patient’s  temperature  with  it, 
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one  is  able  to  discover  if  there  is  excess  of  fever.  Hick’s 
patent  for  testing  baby’s  food,  bath,  and  temperature. 
Plainly  marked. 

CoD-LlVER  OIL. — It  is  easily  digested ;  patients  taking 
it  increase  wonderfully  in  weight,  the  blood  becomes  richer, 
the  complexion  more  healthy.  In  general  weakness  and 
chronic  bronchitis,  it  helps  to  give  tone  to  the  system. 
Begin  with  a  very  small  dose  about  twenty  minutes  after  a 
meal,  in  orange  wine ;  increase  gradually.  Some  can  only 
take  it  after  they  are  quiet  in  bed.  Mixed  with  maltine, 
and  there  are  many  kinds  to  be  had,  it  is  even  better  for 
a  delicate  system  than  alone.  Small  delicate  children  can 
have  it  rubbed  into  the  chest  night  and  morning. 

Cod-liver  oil  emulsion.— A  pleasant  way  of  taking 
the  oil  as  the  emulsion  renders  the  taste  agreeable. 

Collodion. — This  will  form  a  skin  over  the  flesh  when 
it  looks  frayed  and  red,  but  must  be  used  before  the  skin 
breaks.  Useful  in  preventing  bed  sores. 

Dale  Vs  carminative.  —  A  soothing  medicine  for 
babies.  Must  be  used  with  care. 

Dill  water. — Good  for  babies  subject  to  flatulency;  a 
teaspoonful  in  the  food,  or  mixed  with  sugar  and  water. 

Effervescing  preparations.  —  All  Bishop’s  can  be 
strongly  recommended  for  goodness  and  purity.  Bishop’s 
are  all  kept  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  and  other 
places. 

Elliman^S  embrocation.  —  Always  keep  a  bottle  in 
the  house;  only  is.,  most  beneficial  for  outward  application, 
for  sprains,  rheumatism,  or  stiffness  in  the  joints. 
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Emetic. — In  cases  of  poison,  for  an  adult,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  mustard  in  a  pint  of  warm  water,  or  salt  and  water, 
take  same  proportion;  both  to  be  followed  by  draughts  of 
lukewarm  water,  ^  '' 

Enema. — Higginson’s  syringe  is  the  best.  Can  be  bought 
from  IS.  to  8s.,  or  ios.‘,  according  to  make  and  size.  Used 
when  constipation  is  prolonged.  A  pint  of  soft  warm  water 
with  enough  good  common  brown  soap  to  form  a  lather. 
If  stronger  is  required,  castor  oil  or  plain  oil  can  be  used 
I  an  oz.  to  a  pint  of  warm  water.  The  oil  must  be  beaten 
in  with  a  little  of  the  water  first  to  mix  it,  otherwise  it  may 
rise  to  the  top.  In  cases  of  extreme  weakness,  where  enough 
food  cannot  be  swallowed,  it  is  given  by  means  of  enemas, 
but  not  more  than  2  oz.  should  be  tried  at  a  time.  The 
same  with  opium  enemas,  used  to  lull  pain,  but  these  must 
be  under  a  doctor’s  orders. 

For  piles. — Half  an  ounce  of  bruised  galls,  2  large 
poppy  heads,  i  pint  of  water.  Boil  together  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  strain  through  muslin  and  use  warm. 

Eno's  fruit  salts.— a  useful  and  cooling  medicine, 
keeps  the  blood  pure  and  the  liver  in  good  order. 

Epsom  salts. — Should  always  be  given  with  a  little 
powdered  ginger  in  it,  as  alone  it  is  a  cold  medicine.  Mix 
a  teaspoonful  over  night  in  half  a  wineglass  of  warm  water. 
Cover  and  leave  till  morning,  then  add  a  pinch  of  ginger, 
fill  up  the  glass  with  warm  water  and  take.  This  can  be 
repeated  for  two  or  three  mornings  if  required,  but  Epsom 
salts  are  rather  out  of  date. 

Eucalyptus  oil.  — It  will  sometimes  stop  a  cold  by 
rubbing  it  and  sniffing  it  up  the  nose  once  or  twice  in  the  day. 
Very  good  to  sprinkle  about  the  house  when  influenza  is  in 
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the  air.  The  sawdust  is  also  good  to  sprinkle  in  an  infected 
room  and  about  a  house. 

Fellow's  syrup  of  hypophosphites.  —  A  very  good 
and  useful  tonic ;  improves  the  tone  and  gives  an  appetite ; 
it  is  agreeable  to  take. 

Fuller's  earth  powder,  Pear's  precipitated.  —  A 
very  safe  and  nice  toilet  powder.  The  powder,  Fuller’s  earth, 
is  also  useful  for  getting  grease  out  of  carpets  and 'other 
furniture. 

Gi.yce'r~INE~?'x\z^s  is  the  best.  Very  useful  to  keep 
in  the  house,  is  used  in  a  cough  mixture  as  a  gargle,  for  a 
relaxed  throat,  mixed  with  lemon  juice  and  water.  A  table- 
spoonful  may  be  taken  twice  a  day  mixed  with  water  and 
lemon  juice,  being  useful  to  delicate  bowels  or  weak  diges¬ 
tions,  it  is  soothing  and  softening.  Mixed  with  rose  water 
it  is  good  for  chapped  hands  and  skin. 

Gutta-percha  tissue.  —  Can  be  used  instead  of  oil- 
silk  over  poultices,  compresses,  or  wet  lint,  to  keep  the 
moisture  in.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  oil-silk. 

Hazeline. — A  most  useful  and  beneficial  remedy  used 
plain,  for  burns,  scalds,  bruises,  etc.  For  internal  haemorrhage 
from  lungs,  stomach,  kidneys,  nose,  etc.,  from  i  to  2  teaspoon¬ 
fuls  in  a  little  water  every  hour  till  it  stops,  then  three  times  a 
day  for  a  time.  For  bleeding  from  the  bowels,  3  or  4  oz. 
of  Hazeline  mixed  with  a  little  water  may  be  injected.  For 
cold  in  the  head  it  can  be  sniffed  up  the  nostrils  ;  also  for  nose 
bleeding.  In  sore  throat,  ulcerated,  or  of  a  diphtheritic 
tendency,  for  tender  gums,  toothache,  etc.,  use  it  as  a  wash 
and  gargle  with  a  little  water,  or  steam  and  inhale  it.  A 
capital  remedy  for  ordinary  or  bleeding  piles.  Two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  with  equal  amount  of  tepid  water  can  be  injected 
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for  piles,  and  a  teaspoonful  given  in  water  three  times  a  day. 
An  ointment  made  of  equal  parts  of  Hazeline  and  Lanoline 
is  also  good  for  piles.  For  dysentery,  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  etc.,  it  can  be  used  sprinkled  on  hot  flannels  which 
have  been  wrung  out  of  boiling  water.  It  has  no  poisonous 
tendency. 

Homocea,  touches  the  spot. — Truly  this  is  the  case.  It  is 
an  excellent  ointment  for  cuts,  sores,  rheumatism  and  many 
other  ills.  It  has  a  good  deal  of  Hazeline  in  it.  This  is  also 
very  good  for  piles,  stopping  the  irritation  of  them. 

Honey  AND  borax. — Mix  a  teaspoonful  of  honey  with 
a  little  powdered  borax  and  use  for  a  baby’s  mouth  if  sore. 
Mixed  with  a  little  water  the  borax  alone  is  useful  to  wash 
an  ulcerated  mouth,  or  when  teeth  have  been  extracted. 

Horlick's  malted  milk.  —  Very  good  for  delicate 
and  thin  people  who  wish  to  put  on  a  little  flesh. 

Hop  pillow,  Brine's  medicated. — Induces  healthy  and 
refreshing  sleep,  even  when  other  remedies  have  failed  ;  is 
good  for  neuralgia  and  nervous  ailments.  A  hoperine 
pillow  is  useful  in  sea  voyages,  and  in  hot  climates.  Be 
sure  to  see  that  it  is  stamped  Brine  &  Co’s  medicated 
hoperine-pillow.  Kept  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Drug 
Stores. 

Iodine. — Applied  to  the  skin  for  a  variety  of  purposes  ; 
for  enlarged  joints  and  glands,  pains  in  the  side,  coughs, 
and  colds,  etc.  The  liniment  is  much  stronger  than  the 
tincture  and  cannot  be  used  so  freely  as  the  tincture, 
which  can  be  painted  on  twice  a  day  until  the  skin 
becomes  tender;  it  acts  as  a  mild  blister.  Both  prepara¬ 
tions  are  useful,  but  the  liniment  is  far  the  better  of  the 
two,  only  requiring  to  be  used  more  carefully. 
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Ipecacuanha  wine. — Eight  to  lo  drops  given  in  colds 
and  bronchitis  to  move  the  phlegm  will  answer,  but  for 
an  emetic  it  would  require  a  tablespoonful  for  an  adult — 
for  a  child  with  croup  a  teaspoonful.  It  is  used  in  case 
of  poisoning  if  to  hand,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  alum 
or  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  is  not  used  so  much  now  as  in 
former  years;  doctors  give  medicines  instead,  still  some  is 
useful  to  have  ready. 

Iron  and  quinine,  citrate  of. — A  very  good  tonic 
for  adults  and  children.  One  drachm  of  the  citrate  to 
lo  oz.  of  cold  water;  8  oz.  of  water  is  enough  for  adults. 
Let  it  dissolve.  Two  tablespoonfuls  three  times  a  day 
after  meals.  Of  the  stronger  i  tablespoonful  is  enough. 
In  great  weakness  it  can  be  given  every  four  hours. 

Laudanum,  and  opiates. — This  is  an  opiate,  and  as 
a  rule  it  is  better  not  to  give  these  medicines  except  under 
doctors’  orders.  The  dose  varies  according  to  age  and  use, 
but  it  is  better  to  start  with  only  8  drops,  although  those 
who  are  used  to  it,  can  take  double  the  amount.  Chalk 
and  opium  powder  from  lo  to  20  grains  are  a  dose. 
Compound  tincture  of  camphor  from  6  to  16  drops. 
Morphia  may  be  injected  for  extreme  pain — as  in  sciatica  and 
neuralgia,  but  always  under  a  doctor’s  orders,  as  a  drop 
or  two  too  much  may  be  very  dangerous.  Great  caution 
is  necessary  in  using  opiates,  and  none  should  ever  be 
given  to  children.  At  the  same  time,  opiates  are  useful  in 
stopping  pain,  and  can  be  used  in  poultices  and  fomentations, 
or  gently  rubbed  into  the  skin.  Laudanum  is  beneficial, 
both  for  internal  and  external  pain ;  a  few  drops  may  be 
given  on  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  for  diarrhoea.  For  earache 
on  cotton-wool — with  camphorated  oil  or  glycerine,  put  into 
the  ear.  For  neuralgic  pains,  mixed  with  chloroform 
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sprinkled  on  flannel  and  laid  over  the  affected  part. 
For  inflammation,  sprinkled  over  the  hot  poultice  just  as  it 
is  being  put  on  to  a  patient. 

L/M£  iVATER. — See  Lime  Water. 

Lint. — Used  for  wounds  and  compress.  Can  be  bought 
at  the  Stores  or  chemists. 

Lithia. —  Good  for  gout.  See  Bishop’s  varalettes. 
Carbonate  Hthia  tabloids  contain  2  grains  each,  and  two  may 
be  taken  three  times  a  day  at  meals. 

Lozenges. — All  kinds  of  medicinal  and  other  lozenges 
can  be  bought — only  one  or  two  can  be  named  here.  Cough 
lozenges,  some  of  the  best,  Jewsbury  and  Brown,  can  be 
bought  from  Mr  Basendale,  Ormskirk  ;  Allen  &  Hanbury’s 
menthol  cocaine  ;  also  the  red  gum  are  most  beneficial  and 
excellent  for  coughs  and  throat.  Bismuth  lozenges  for 
indigestion.  Chlorate  of  potash  for  a  relaxed  and  ulcerated 
throat.  Magnum  Bonums  for  cold  ;  also  menthol  and 
eucalyptus  for  throat  and  cough.  Sulphur  compound 
(Garrod’s)  for  clearing  the  blood,  and  preventing  spots. 

Magnesia,  citrate  of. — A  cooling  slightly  aperient 
medicine.  Two  teaspoonfuls  in  half  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water  early  in  the  morning.  A  little  lemon  juice  improves 
the  flavour. 

Malt  extract. — Allen  &  Hanbury’s  is  recommended  ; 
indeed  all  malt  extracts  are  good  for  weakly  and  delicate 
people,  particularly  children. 

Medicated  toilet  paper,  yd.  a  roll,  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores.  The  pine  odour  is  very  nice;  also  the  bromo 
terebene,  and  sanitas. 

Medicine  cases. — Both  leather  and  tin,  various  sizes, 
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and  fitted  with  useful  medicines — very  good  for  country 
houses  where  there  is  no  means  of  getting  an  immediate 
supply  of  medicines. 

Medicine  glasses. — It  is  always  better  to  have  one 
or  two  in  a  house  for  measuring  medicine.  They  are 
marked  on  the  glass.  In  illness  one  should  be  kept  for 
medicine,  and  one  for  milk,  etc.  A  small  glass  for  measur¬ 
ing  drops  is  also  useful.  One  minim  is  equal  to  i  drop. 
One  drachm  is  a  teaspoonful,  two  a  dessertspoonful,  and 
four  I  tablespoonful,  or  ^  an  ounce ;  8  drachms  is  i  oz.,  or  2 
tablespoonfuls. 

Medicine  spoons. — These  can  also  be  bought  marked 
and  graduated  for  giving  medicine. 

Mouth  wash. — Tincture  of  myrrh  4  oz.,  Eau  de 
Cologne  2  oz.,  water  4  oz.  Mix  together  and  keep  well 
corked;  use  in  the  morning.  A  few  drops  of  Condy’s  red 
fluid,  put  into  a  tumbler  of  cold  water  is  a  purifying  mouth 
wash  and  gargle,  it  sweetens  the  breath  and  preserves  the 
teeth  and  gums. 

Mouth,  scalded,  to  soothe  it. — Drink  cream  very  slowly. 

Mustard. — This  is  not  only  used  in  cooking  but  is  often 
required  in  the  sick-room.  Colman’s  is  the  best  and  strongest ; 
it  can  be  had  in  many  forms,  all  useful. 

Mustard  leaves. — To  apply  to  throat  and  chest  for 
colds,  and  to  side  for  pain  ;  directions  on  tin. 

Mustard  plaster,  Seabury's. — These  can  be  bought 
in  the  tin  and  used  as  directed ;  or  plasters  may  be  made 
with  mustard  and  hot  water,  spread  on  linen  and  a  thin 
bit  of  book  muslin  over  next  the  skin. 

Mustard  bran. — For  poultices,  can  also  be  bought  in 
the  tin. 
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Mustard  oil,  Colman's. — is  very  good  to  rub  into  the 
chest  and  throat  for  cold  ;  also  for  rheumatism  and  other  pains. 

Mustard,  on  brown  paper. — A  small  bit  of  freshly 
made  mustard  on  brown  paper,  and  put  at  the  back  of  the 
ear  for  deafness,  from  wax  in  the  ear,  or  on  the  temple 
for  neuralgia,  or  any  acute  pain  in  one  spot  from  neuralgia 
or  rheumatism. 

Oiled  silk. — Very  useful  to  put  over  a  wet  compress 
to  keep  in  the  moisture,  or  over  a  poultice  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Ointment,  carbolic. — Most  useful  for  very  many 
things — always  keep  some  in  the  house. 

Ointment,  zinc. — Useful  for  spots,  or  where  the  skin 
is  bruised.  Can  be  used  for  burns,  etc.,  after  the  skin  has 
covered  the  raw  part,  but  not  where  the  places  are  not  quite 
healed  ;  spread  on  linen  or  lint. 

Ointment  and  powder  for  eczema. — These  have 
proved  most  beneficial  to  eczema.  They  can  be  procured 
from  Mr  W.  Thomas,  103  Talbot  Road,  Bayswater,  London, 
who  holds  the  prescription  for  them.  Eczema  ointment  O  : 
696;  Eczema  powder  O:  759.  Written  for  as  above  they 
will  be  forwarded.  As  a  rule  eczema  should  not  be  allowed 
to  get  to  a  watery  state,  as  that  is  about  its  worst  form, 
and  more  difficult  to  deal  with.  If,  however,  such  is  the 
case,  dust  the  powder  well  over  the  parts  first,  either  tied 
in  muslin  or  with  a  puff ;  then  gently  rub  on  the  ointment 
and  bandage  lightly  until  dry.  The  places  should  not 
require  dressing  more  than  twice  a  day,  but  if  irritable 
dust  with  the  powder ;  all  irritation  is  bad-,  and  on  no 
account  should  the  places  be  scratched  with  the  nails.  If 
the  eczema  is  the  dry  scaly  kind,  rub  the  ointment  in 
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well  twice  a  day  and  dust  with  powder  then,  and  when 
irritable.  Use  water  sparingly  until  the  places  are  partly 
healed  ;  after  using  it,  dry  very  well  with  a  soft  cloth  and 
powder  well. 

Opodeldoc. — A  useful  liniment  for  sprains,  or  for 
stiffness  of  the  joints,  bruises,  etc.,  where  the  skin  is  not 
broken. 

Oppenheimer's  preparations. — These  are  various; 
many  of  them  good  and  useful. 

Teak  wood  cases. — Are  adapted  for  Mission  Station 
and  Colonial  use ;  fitted  with  a  brass  handle  for  carrying, 
also  with  a  strap  for  the  shoulder.  They  contain  twenty 
bottles  of  Oppenheimer’s  palatinoids ;  also  will  hold  instru¬ 
ments,  dressings,  bandages,  etc. 

Owbridge's  lung  tonic. — 9|d.  a  bottle  at  the  Stores. 
Extremely  good  for  coughs  and  colds,  and  can  be  strongly 
recommended. 

Peppermint,  essence  of. — May  be  given  to  children 
diluted  with  water,  for  spasms,  flatulency,  etc. 

Pepsine. — Strongly  recommended  for  indigestion,  can 
be  procured  in  many  different  forms ;  best  is  Burroughs  & 
Wellcome’s  tabloids.  The  pepsine  tablets  and  foods, 
prepared  by  Armour  &  Co.,  are  extremely  good,  and  should 
be  tried  by  all  suffering  from  wrong  digestion. 

Pills,  many  and  various. — Beecham’s  aperient,  and 
patent  cough  pills. 

Pills,  Bland’s  ferruginous. — Gelatine  coated  ;  strongly 
recommended  for  anaemic  people,  should  be  taken  three 

times  a  day  for  a  long  period. 
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Pills,  blue. — A  small  dose  of  citrate  of  magnesia  should 
be  taken  after  a  blue  pill  to  work  it  off. 

Pills,  Brandreth's  sugar-coated. — Only  a  few  chemists 
keep  these  ;  but  they  are  much  better  than  Brandreth’s  ordinary 
pills.  Mr  Thomas,  103  Talbot  Road,  Bayswater,  London, 
has  them. 

Pills,  Carter's  little  liver. — Should  be  taken  early  in 
the  evening. 

Pills,  Cockles'. — Good  aperient  pills. 

Pills,  Gibsons  liver. — For  rheumatic  gout,  can  be  re¬ 
commended  ;  also  his  medicine. 

Pills,  pepsine. — Armour’s  digestive  dinner  pills. 

Pills,  quinine. — For  neuralgia,  and  general  weakness. 

Pills,  rhubarb  co^npound. — A  slight  and  safe  aperient. 

Pills,  Widow  Welch's  {Sniithers). — Recommended  for 
women. 

Pills,  Williams'  Pink. — Much  the  same  as  Blaud’s.  There 
are,  of  course,  many  other  pills,  but  all  cannot  be  named  here. 

Plasters. — Belladonna  for  pain. 

Plasters. — Court,  black  and  coloured  for  cuts. 

Plasters. — Corn  and  bunion,  Alcock’s. 

Plasters. — Corn  and  bunion,  Webbe’s  red  pine. 

Plasters,  diachylon.  For  strapping  a  wound  together, 
and  very  good  for  bunions ;  always  keep  a  piece  on. 

Plasters,  menthol  compound. — Burroughs,  Wellcome  & 
Co.’s  make. 

Plasters,  mustard. 
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Medicines,  etc.,  List  of,  and  their  Use  — continued. 

PLASTERS^porous,  for  warmth. — Useful  for  old  people. 

Poppy  heads. — Three  or  four  boiled  with  |  a  pint  of 
^  camomile  flowers  in  2  quarts  of  water  for  fomentations. 

Q UININE. — Howard’s  at  the  Stores  is.  1 1 d.  an  oz. ;  it  weighs 
I  very  light,  and  ^  an  oz.  will  last  a  long  time.  Mix  one 
^  teaspoonful  in  a  little  port  wine  till  quite  mixed,  then  add 
Ij  it  to  a  quart  bottle  of  the  same,  shake  well  and  take  half 
f  a  wineglassful  twice  a  day  after  meals.  It  can  be  mixed  in 
I  any  wine.  In  India  it  is  taken  in  large  amounts  for  fever, 
}  etc.  It  is  also  sold  in  pills  and  in  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s 
\  tabloids. 

RochPs  Embrocation. — Very  excellent  for  whooping- 
■  cough.  Rub  into  chest  and  back  before  a  fire  night  and 
morning,  then  put  on  a  piece  of  new  flannel.  It  should  be 
commenced  directly  the  cough  begins. 

Saccharine. — Used  by  gouty  people  instead  of  sugar ; 
I  also  sold  in  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids. 

Sal-volatile. — A  pick-me-up,  good  in  fainting  attack; 

I  teaspoonful  in  a  wineglass  of  cold  water.  Good  for  a 
headache  caused  by  indigestion ;  a  teaspoonful  mixed  with 
half  a  saltspoon  of  carbonate  of  soda  taken  in  a  wineglass¬ 
ful  of  very  hot  water. 

j  S ANITAS. — Is  named  with  disinfectants  ;  the  inhalers  are 

also  useful,  and  the  toilet  paper. 

Seidlitz  powders. — A  cooling  simple  medicine. 

Senna. — Useful  for  children.  Boil,  then  strain  while 
hot  on  to  some  prunes,  or  French  plums,  and  let  them  stand 
two  or  three  days.  Children  will  take  it  better  this  way. 
Senna  pods  are  more  used  than  senna  tea.  Put  8  pods  into  a 

I  teacup,  cover  with  boiling  water,  let  it  stand  four  hours,  take 
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at  bedtime.  It  should  only  be  taken  for  a  few  days  as 
it  is  rather  weakening. 

Sulphur,  flowers  of. — Useful  in  many  ways,  some  find 
it  benefits  rheumatism,  put  into  hot  water  and  bathe  the 
part  affected.  It  is  also  a  good  blood  purifier  taken  in 
milk  or  treacle.  Mix  in  the  milk  with  a  china  spoon  as 
it  turns  silver  black,  till  the  thickness  of  thin  cream.  Take 
a  large  teaspoonful  or  dessertspoonful  night  and  morning 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  It  will  remove  spots  and  heat 
bumps  ;  made  into  a  paste  as  above,  mixed  with  milk  or  water, 
it  can  be  rubbed  into  the  face,  allowed  to  dry  on,  then  washed 
off  with  warm  water.  Sulphur  mixed  with  olive  oil  is  used 
for  children  and  people  who  are  weakly,  rubbing  the  mixture 
well  into  the  skin  over  the  stomach,  chest,  and  back. 

Sulphur  tablets  or  tabloids. — Are  both  good  to 
take,  and  are  much  pleasanter  than  the  mixed  powder. 
Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids  are  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  ;  children  will  eat  the  tablets  as  sweets. 

Syrup  of  figs,  California. — A  good  aperient  and  not 
at  all  unpleasant  to  the  taste.  Children  love  it. 

Water-beds. — In  cases  of  extreme  and  painful  illness 
either  water  or  air  beds,  or  even  pillows  are  most  useful. 
They  prevent  pressure  and  give  to  every  movement,  con¬ 
sequently  giving  more  ease.  The  water  pillows  can  be  used 
for  one  tender  part,  such  as  an  abscess,  or  for  a  bed-sore. 

Water-bottles,  hot. — The  india-rubber  bottles  are 
the  best  kind  of  hot  -  water  bottle  that  can  be  .used.  They 
retain  the  heat  longer,  and  are  softer  and  lighter  than  any 
other  kind,  but  should  never  be  shut  in  a  cupboard  when 
not  in  use.  They  require  air  to  play  round  them. 
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Medicines,  etc.,  List  of,  and  their  \5st~-continued. 

Before  leaving  this  list  of  medicines,  we  would  strongly 
advise  all  who  find  it  at  all  irksome  to  take  medicine,  to 
procure  a  list  of  Burroughs  &  Wellcome’s  tabloids.  Almost 
every  kind  of  medicine  is  now  to  be  found  made  up  by  them 
in  the  form  of  tabloids.  These,  without  doubt,  are  far  nicer 
to  take  in  that  form  and  are  all  just  as  good,  pure  and 
beneficial  as  the  old  form  of  medicine. 

Mice. — Put  camphor  about  wherever  mice  are.  They 
dislike  the  smell  and  leave  the  place  where  they  find  it. 

Microscope. — The  microscopist  finds  a  harvest  of 
beautiful  objects  wherever  he  turns  his  eyes  or  thoughts, 
indoors  or  out,  more  particularly  in  the  study  of  animal 
and  plant  life.  It  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the  eyes 
in  the  constant  use  of  it.  Never  work  with  more  light 
than  is  necessary  to  comfort ;  avoid  the  habit  of  screwing 
up  one  eye.  Both  eyes  should  be  kept  open  and  used  in 
turn.  A  microscopist  of  knowledge  and  experience  has 
it  in  his  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  give  great  pleasure 
to  others. 

Mildew,  to  remove. — The  juice  of  a  lemon  mixed  with 
equal  weights  in  salt,  powdered  starch,  and  soft  soap  made 
into  a  paste,  rub  on  thickly  until  the  spots  fade,  then 
wash  in  the  ordinary  way.  Some  say  that  chalk  and 
Chelsea  soft  soap  made  into  a  paste,  rubbed  well  into  the 
spots,  and  left  in  the  sun,  also  takes  them  out. 

Milk. — Even  in  some  country  villages  now  it  is  difficult 
to  get  milk  as  it  all  goes  to  London,  therefore  the  condensed, 
sweetened  and  unsweetened,  both  of  which  can  now  be 
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bought,  prove  very  useful  to  many.  Sterilised  milk  and- 
cream  can  also  be  procured  ;  Dahls’  is  considered  superior. 
Never  use  stale  milk  as  it  will  produce  illness.  In  hot 
weather  it  is  safest  to  boil  or  scald  at  once. 


Minor  Arts. — They  include  such  things  as  chromo¬ 
lithography,  lace-work,  named  before,  bookbinding,  fashion 
drawing,  illustrations,  Christmas  cards,  and  menu  designing, 
and  the  designing  of  wall  papers.  Formerly,  men  only  were 
employed  in  all  these,  and  many  other  things,  in  which 
women  can  and  may  now  take  their  part,  and  earn  their 
own  living.  The  great  point,  however,  is  that  any  one  wishing 
thus  to  gain  employment,  must  first  thoroughly  train  for  it 
and  work  regularly  through  the  different  grades.  Those  not 
having  patience  or  perseverance  enough  had. best  not  start, 
for  they  only  waste  time,  money,  and  hamper  others  as  well 
as  themselves.  For  the  first  of  these,  chromo-lithography,  if 
thoroughly  acquired,  salaries  vary  from  ;^i  to  30s.  a  week, 
some  even  earn  from  £2  to  £'^  a  week.  Bookbinding  may 
also  be  very  profitable,  provided  the  worker  has  artistic  taste 
in  designing. 

We  know  how  full  the  Ladies’  and  Society  papers  are  of 
fashions.  Women  who  can  employ  themselves  in  this  way 
by  drawing  for  them,  can  earn  largely,  some  extra  good  ones 
making  from  ^^400  to  £'joo  a  year,  but  they  must  have  a 
natural  taste  for  drawing  to  start  with,  and  must  go  through 
a  course  of  that  style  of  drawing.  Then,  again,  there  is  the 
illustrating  of  books,  which  is  increasing.  It  requires  the  art 
training,  and  also  to  attend  classes  dealing  with  pictures  in 
black  and  white.  Specimens  of  drawings  should  be  shown 
to  art  editors  of  illustrated  papers  and  books.  If  any  one 
can  get  on  to  the  permanent  staff  of  any  paper  they  may 
earn  a  very  fair  living  at  either  of  these.  Lessons  for 
drawing  for  the  Press  in  various  branches,  can  be  had 
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by  enquiry  being  made  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  The 
I  designing  of  Christmas  cards  and  menus,  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
pay  very  well  without  one  is  fortunate  enough  to  get  on  the 
publishers’  permanent  staff.  So  many  go  in  for  it  on  the 
chance  of  being  accepted,  while  only  the  very  excellent  and 
artistic  ones  get  taken.  Wall  papers — drawing  designs  for 
them — is  a  work  being  taken  up  by  women ;  but  the  work 
j  must  be  very  good  and  well  done.  Many  are  often  dis- 
I  appointed  when  their  work  is  not  accepted.  Amongst  other 
I  of  the  minor  arts  we  may  almost  class  marquetry  work,  a 
branch  of  work  well  paid  and  not  so  overcrowded  as  some. 
It  is  largely  in  demand  by  piano  makers,  big  furnishing  firms, 
I  etc.  The  work  is  not  easy ;  patience  and  taste  must  be 
I  devoted  to  every  detail,  but  it  is  lucrative  when  well  done, 
I  and  very  interesting  to  the  artist.  The  outfit  for  the  work 
I  is  expensive  and  would  amount  to  ;^io,  this  would  include 
I  a  few  practical  lessons  from  a  skilled  workman.  Neatness, 
I  patience,  delicacy  of  touch,  and  some  artistic  originality  are 
i  all  essential  points,  and  it  is  no  use  starting  on  this  work  if 
(  you  don’t  possess  these. 

i 

Money,  wise  use  of. — When  we  look  at  two  families 
t  about  the  same  size  and  with  the  same  income,  one  always 
■  with  money  in  hand  for  amusements,  charities,  etc.,  the  other 
|]  always  in  difficulties,  groaning  and  complaining  that  they 
fi  are  well-nigh  destitute  and  can  afford  nothing,  we  say  it 

Sj  must  be  management  which  makes  all  this  difference.  Such 
i  is  really  the  case,  some  have  the  capacity  of  paying  their  way 
i  with  ease,  while  others  will  spend  large  sums  and  have 
I  absolutely  nothing  to  show  for  it.  Those  having  a  household 
to  manage,  should  begin  by  ascertaining  what  their  position 
is  with  regard  both  to  means  and  needs,  and  then  map  out 
a  plan  to  enable  the  expenditure  to  come  within  their  means, 
y  One  source  of  expenditure  is  a  highly-rented  house.  It 

increases  rates  and  taxes,  also  the  style  of  living ;  more  is 
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expected  from  people  living  in  large  houses,  more  servants 
are  necessary,  and  often  more  is  charged  to  people  living 
in  an  expensive  house.  Dress,  again,  may  often  cause  waste 
in  the  income,  unsuitable  things  are  purchased  and  soon 
thrown  on  one  side.  In  arranging  an  income  charity  should 
not  be  forgotten.  There  is  no  one  so  poor  that  he  cannot 
help  others  a  little ;  if  we  can’t  spare  much  cash,  we  may 
give  time  and  sympathy.  Another  point  of  this  practical 
training  is  to  teach  boys  and  girls  the  management  of 
money ;  otherwise  when  they  grow  up  they  very  speedily 
find  themselves  in  difficulties.  One  way  to  teach  young 
people  economy  and  judgment  in  money-matters  is  to  give 
them  the  control  of  a  small  sum,  and  let  them  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  ties,  gloves,  or  shoes  and  boots ;  anything  really 
necessary. 

Mould  in  Cellars. — Dust  well  all  over  the  walls  and  floor 
with  unslacked  quicklime.  Leave  for  a  day  or  two  then 
brush  down  the  walls  and  floor. 

Motor  Balloons. — The  most  interesting  of  these  new 
means  of  floating  in  the  air  is  the  one  made  by  M.  de  Santos 
Dumont,  in  which  he  made  several  experiments  in  Paris,  and 
managed  to  get  round  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  back,  and  has 
since  been  trying  more  ventures.  The  apparatus  consists  of 
a  cigar-shaped  hollow,  and  light  framework,  supporting  a  car, 
a  gasoline  motor,  aerial  propellers  and  rudders,  is  of  the 
one  man  order,  and  was  invented  and  driven  by  himself 
Count  de  Vautt  tried  to  cross  the  Mediterranean  in  a  balloon, 
but  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  coming  blew  him  over  and 
he  was  picked  up  by  a  vessel.  The  balloon  of  the  future 
is  the  motor  balloon,  and  Majors  Renard  and  Krehe  are  at 
work  with  one,  which  they  trust  may  stand  a  strong  breeze; 
still  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  will  be  safe  to  try  long 
journeys  with  them. 
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Motor  Bicycles — These  are  worthy  of  great  attention, 
for  without  doubt  they  have  a  great  future  before  them.  At 
an  exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  in  February  1904 — 
almost  every  possible  variety  which  this  machine  has  reached — 
was  shown.  The  Quadrant  Cycle  Company  showed  a  good 
attempt  to  try  and  simplify  the  operation  of  the  engine. 
The  Ivel,  Excelsior,  and  Phoenix,  were  shown  as  built  for 
ladies’  use,  and  Phoenix  as  a  tandem.  There  were  also  other 
new  ones.  The  Werner,  Chapelle,  Bowden,  Holden,  Humber, 
and  Derby. 

Motor  Cars  and  Carriages  —  These  are  ooming  more 
and  more  into  use,  while  numerous  improvements  as  to 
shape,  speed,  and  ease  of  going  are  being  made  in  them. 
People  remark  that  motor  cars  are  ugly ;  perhaps  it  is  that 
one  is  not  yet  used  to  them.  Some  built  by  the  Star 
Company,  the  Motor  Car  Company,  Messrs  Bradbury,  and 
the  Ariel  Motor  Company  are  all  well  finished,  both  as 
regards  shapeliness  and  mechanism.  Steam,  electric,  and 
petrol  cars  are  all  to  be  had.  A  motor  car  is  not  allowed 
to  go  beyond  20  miles  an  hour;  it  must  always  have 
lamps  for  use  when  wanted,  and  a  whistle,  horn,  or  bell,  to 
notify  its  approach.  Each  motor  has  to  be  numbered,  and 
the  driver  has  to  hold  a  certificate,  which  he  must  always 
carry  with  him  to  show  on  demand.  The  usual  “rule  of 
road  ”  prescribed  for  ordinary  vehicles  applies  also  to  motor 
cars. 

The  Automobile  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  in  March  1904,  was  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  ventures  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  country.  At 
the  Crystal  Palace  in  February  1904  there  were  260  stands, 
and  at  Islington  there  were  350.  The  changes  in  the 
motor  world  have  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  and  the 
Islington  Show  furnished  abundant  evidence  that  the 

pneumatic  tyre  has  come  to  stop;  many  patents  of  this 
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class  were  on  show.  Dunlop’s  had  a  splendid  display  of  • 
tyres  and  other  things.  The  tendency,  particularly  for 
motors,  is  to  go  back  to  the  old  solid  tyre.  J.  W.  and  T. 
Connolly  had  many  samples  of  the  “  Ideal  Tyre,”  the 
pattern  adopted  for  the  motor  cars  of  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  Brakes  also  were  to 
the  fore;  those  made  by  the  Bowden  Patents  Syndicate 
were  worthy  of  special  consideration.  New  inventions  in 
abundance  were  to  be  seen,  the  road  cars,  the  balloons, 
balloon  motors,  and  motor  boats.  This  show  was  connected 
with  the  meetings  of  the  Ladies’  Automobile  Club  (the 
headquarters  of  which  are  in  Hans-Mansions,  S.W.),  with 
the  Automobile  Protection  Association,  and  the  Auto- 
Cycle  Club. 

Motor  Touring. — A  few  years  ago  a  bicycle  was  a 
novelty,  and  skimming  through  the  air  for  30  or  40  miles 
was  exhilarating.  But  the  bike  is  tame  and  uneventful  now 
we  have  the  motor  car.  Before  buying  a  motor  car  one 
must  have  one’s  pocket  fairly  full,  also  it  is  necessary  to  be 
quite  sure  one  gets  a  good  one,  not  one  that  begins  to  slacken 
pace  up-hill,  and  snorts  rather  like  a  broken-winded  horse, 
then  suddenly  stops  dead.  Buy  an  elegant  carriage,  as  far 
as  the  cars  can  be  elegant,  large  enough  to  carry  two  at  least, 
with  room  to  carry  clothes,  etc.,  suitable  for  three  days’ 
touring.  A  good  hood  ensures  comfort  against  storms.  It 
should  carry  sufficient  petrol  to  go  about  200  miles  at  the 
rate  of  15  to  17  miles  an  hour.  Select  a  pretty  part  of  the 
country  with  good  woods,  a  pleasant  companion,  and  start 
on  your  tour;  stop  at  good  hotels  for  the  nights  you  are 
away.  Given  good  weather  and  other  things  favourable, 
few  will  return  from  such  an  outing  in  a  bad  temper,  but 
will,  on  the  contrary,  long  to  start  again  on  the  earliest 
opportunity. 
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Mosquitoes. — These  are  seen  now  at  times  in  England ; 
they  are  supposed  to  be  brought  in  timber,  as  mosquitoes’ 
eggs  have  been  seen  on  the  timber  logs,  which  in  foreign 
parts  are  carried  down  the  rivers,  and  so  gather  the  eggs 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  hatched  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Salt  and  vinegar  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  bites,  or 
tobacco  steeped  in  vinegar.  Essence  of  pepperment  and 
tobacco  smoke  keeps  them  away.  Experiments  have  been 
made  by  Major  R.  Ross  to  exterminate  the  anopheles 
mosquito,  whose  bite  may  infect  with  malaria.  Marshes  and 
pools  have  been  filled  up,  and  petroleum  put  on  the  water 
and  grass  they  frequent.  Americans  have  also  discovered 
in  Havana,  and  proved  by  experiment,  that  the  bite  of  a 
mosquito  will  give  yellow  fever. 

Mouth,  care  of. — No  feature  is  so  easily  spoiled  as  the 
mouth.  “  Cupid’s  bow,”  the  poets  say,  is  the  most  beautiful 
mouth.  Characters  can  be  partly  discerned  by  the  shape  of 
the  mouth.  Some  people  get  into  a  bad  habit  of  biting  the 
under  lip,  causing  it  to  swell  and  get  red.  Children  again  some¬ 
times  pull  their  lips  about ;  a  habit  which  should  be  stopped. 
Men  may  hide  a  defect  in  the  mouth  by  a  moustache.  Lips 
chap  and  get  rough  from  a  cold  wind,  from  not  drying  them 
well,  and  from  a  veil  getting  damp  on  a  frosty  day.  A  good 
cold  cream  should  be  constantly  used  ;  but  cold  cream  will 
not  cure  a  crack  which  sometimes  appears  in  the  centre  of 
the  lower  lip,  and  is  most  uncomfortable.  A  little  flexible 
collodion,  put  on  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  is  the  best  remedy, 
as  it  forms  a  skin  over  the  crack  ;  it  may  have  to  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times  before  it  is  cured. 

Movable  Feasts. — Easter  Day  is  the  Sunday  following 
the  first  full  moon  which  happens  upon  or  next  after 
March  21st,  or  if  this  moon  happens  on  a  Sunday,  Ea.ster 
Day  is  the  Sunday  following.  Rogation  Sunday  is  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter  Sunday.  Ascension  Day  is  the  sixth 
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Thursday  after  Easter  Day.  Whitsunday  is  seven  weeks 
after  Easter  Day.  Trinity  Sunday  is  eight  weeks  after  Easter 
Day.  Advent  Sunday  is  the  Sunday  nearest  to  St  Andrew’s 
Day,  whether  before  or  after. 

,aj  ,  Mushrooms,  cultivatiofi  of.  —  Good  stable  manure  is 

r  “j**  required  for  a  mushroom  bed.  The  manure  should  be  shaken 
out,  so  as  to  separate  the  greater  part  of  the  straw  or  litter 
from  the  droppings.  Short  straw  can  be  used,  but  not  the 
long  straggling  pieces.  The  finer  parts  of  which  the  bed  is  to 
be  made  should  be  turned  over  for  a  few  days,  until  the  rank 
heat  is  past.  Then  it  is  “  sweet  ”  and  fit  for  using.  Mix 
about  a  twentieth  part  of  its  bulk  of  soil  with  it.  The  bed 
can  be  made  up  out  of  doors  but  it  is  better  under  cover  in 
a  shed  or  outhouse  as  it  won’t  stand  too  much  wet.  The  bed 
should  be  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  shaped  so  as  to  throw  off 
the  wet.  Make  it  very  firm  by  treading  and  beating.  When 
the  heat  is  about  85°  put  in  the  spawn  about  i 
foot  apart  each  way.  Make  holes  with  the  hands  about 
3  inches  deep,  fill  in  and  press  down  firmly.  If  the  spawn 
is  very  hard,  soak  it  in  warm  water  for  a  short  time.  In  a 
few  days  cover  the  whole  bed  about  i  inch  thick  with 
rather  damp  loamy  soil  and  beat  it  well  down.  The  long 
pieces  of  straw  shaken  out  at  first  can  be  placed  over 
the  top. 


Music,  dance. — Bad  music  and  a  bad  floor  will  spoil  any 
dance,  be  it  small  or  large.  If  the  dance  is  quite  a  small  one 
a  piano  alone  will  do,  provided  it  is  well  played,  and  by  some 
one  who  understands  dance  music.  A  violin  added  to  the 
piano  is  very  nice,  but  for  a  larger  room  a  piano,  harp,  and  violin 
make  an  extremely  sweet  combination.  Next  to  that  we  come 
to  a  full  band.  Music  at  any  party  is  always  enlivening,  and 
adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  garden  parties,  picnics,  and 
what  not. 
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M  usic — continued. 

As  A  Profession. — To  fulfil  this  a  few  things  must  be 
well  thought  over  first,  as  the  training  is  long  and  expen¬ 
sive.  There  must  be  great  natural  talent  and  liking  for 
music,  and  a  thorough  training  from  the  beginning  ;  the  earlier 
the  training  commences  the  better.  Unless  these  conditions 
can  be  fulfilled,  to  choose  music  as  a  career  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  money  ;  also  a  disappointment.  There  are  schools 
of  music;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  standing  first.  The 
number  of  students  there  now  under  training  is  500.  There 
are  scholarships  and  exhibitions  obtained  by  competition,  as 
a  rule  they  can  be  held  for  three  years,  the  holder  having 
free  instruction  for  the  time.  For  ordinary  students  the  fees 
are  :  entrance  examination  one  guinea,  and  four  guineas  more 
on  becoming  a  student.  The  fees  for  learning  are  eleven 
guineas  a  term.  Then  we  have  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
where  the  fees  are  slightly  more.  The  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  is  for  professional  and  amateur  students,  there  the  fees 
are  less.  At  Trinity  College,  Mandeville  Place,  Manchester 
Square,  London,  instruction  can  be  had  very  fairly  cheap  in 
all  musical  subjects.  In  all  these  schools  there  are  scholar¬ 
ship  holders  and  prize  takers — both  women  and  men.  They 
say  that  the  musical  profession,  like  many  other  things,  has 
suffered  from  the  South  African  war ;  but  that  women  have 
made  a  good  advance.  About  100  were  employed.  Women 
can  now  take  degrees  as  Bachelors  and  Doctors  of  Music  at 
the  London  and  Durham  Universities,  and  in  Edinburgh  and 
Ireland,  but  not  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  from  there  they 
only  hold  certificates,  not  a  degree. 

Museums,  British. — Contains  excellent  collection  of  an 
ancient  and  mediaeval  sculpture  and  art,  coins,  printed  books 
etc.  Open  daily  and  free,  from  10  a.m.  till  dusk,  and  on  week¬ 
day  evenings,  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Natural  history. — Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington. 

Free  ;  daily  10  a.m.  till  dusk  ;  Sundays  from  2.30  p.m. 
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Victoria  and  albert. — South  Kensington.  Free 
Mondays,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ;  other  days  from  lo  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  on  payment  of  6d. ;  Sundays  from  2  o’clock. 

Bethnal  green. — Bethnal  Green.  A  branch  of  the 
Victoria  and  Albert.  Free  till  dusk  ;  Sunday  from  2  p.m. 

Soane,  the. — 13  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.  Open  free  from 
March  to  end  of  August. 

Practical  geology  and  school  of  mines. — Jermyn 
Street.  Open  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Mondays  and  Saturdays  ; 
and  lighted  by  electric  light.  Other  days  from  10  a.m.  to 
4  or  5  p.m.  Sundays  in  summer  2  p.m.  to  7  p.m. ;  other  times 
till  dusk.  Free.  Closed  for  cleaning  for  a  month  from  loth 
August. 

% 

Indian. — South  Kensington.  Free  all  the  week  from 
10  a.m.  till  dusk ;  Sunday  2  p.m.  till  dusk. 

Royal  Asiatic  society. — 22  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Admission  by  Member’s  ticket. 

Royal  architectural.— Tufton  Street,  Dean’s 
Yard,  Westminister.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Royal  united  service  institution— 

Hall,  Whitehall.  Ruben’s  celebrated  ceiling,  models  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  interesting  naval  and  military 
relics,  models  of  war  vessels.  Admission  6d.,  daily  from  April 
to  September,  1 1  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  October  to  March,  1 1  a.m. 
to  4  p.m. 

Royal  college  of  surgeons.— ^o\x\\\  Side,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  Admission  obtained  by  Member’s  order,  or  on 
application  to  the  Secretary. 
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Trinity  HOUSE.— Hill.  . 

The  pharmaceutical. — 17  Bloomfiehj  "Square.  Open 
from  10  a.rn.  to  4  p.m. ;  Saturdays  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  Free. 

Civil  engineers. — 25  Great  George  Street,  Westminster. 
Admitted  by  Member’s  order. 

King's  college. — Strand.  Admitted  by  a  Member  or 
a  Student.  Daily  till  4  p.m. 

Antiquarian  SOCIETY. — Burlington  House.  Daily;  free. 

Royal  BOTANIC. — Inner  Circle,  Regent’s  Park.  Mondays 
and  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  Fee  is. ;  other  days  by  order 
from  Fellows. 

Royal  institution. — Albemarle  Street.  Admission  by 
Member’s  order  daily. 

Society  or  arts. — John  Street,  Adelphi.  Daily  10  a.m. 
to  3  p.m. ;  Sundays  to  i  p.m.  Free. 

Patent. — South  Kensington.  Free;  daily. 

Coal  exchange. — Admitted  free  first  Monday  in  the 
month. 

Naval. — Greenwich  Hospital.  Daily,  except  Friday 
and  Sunday. 

Entomological  society. —  ii  Chandos  Street,  Caven¬ 
dish  Square,  W.  Free  on  Mondays. 

War  office. — Pall  Mall,  w '  ^ 

Zoological  society. — Hanover  Square. 

Wesley’s  house. — 47  City  Road.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.;  3d. 
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Mustard  and  Cress — A  very  useful  small  salad,  which  ' 
may  be  cultivated  even  without  a  garden.  It  will  grow  in  a 
room  or  small  outhouse,  either  in  a  wooden  box  with  soil  in 
it,  or  on  flannel  tied  over  a  large  tin  bowl  filled  with  water  ; 
allow  the  flannel  to  be  wet,  and  sprinkle  the  seed  lightly  over 
it.  If  sown  on  soil  it  should  be  plentifully  watered  and  not 
planted  thick.  To  keep  up  a  succession  of  it,  have  two  or 
three  boxes  or  bowls  and  plant  every  ten  to  twelve  days. 
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NAPKINS,  table. — Every  parlourmaid  and  footman  should 
learn  to  fold  these  in  pretty  and  different  forms  ;  a  lot  of 
paper  patterns  published  by  Messrs  Weldon,  Limited,  can  be 
bought  cheap,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  study  them.  For  a  big 
dinner-party  serviettes  are  often  adorned  with  a  flower,  or  a 
small  button-hole  at  the  top  of  each  ;  the  colour  of  the  flower 
corresponding  with  the  decorations  on  the  table. 

Navy,  the. — A  naval  life  is  both  difficult  and  trying.  No 
lad  should  be  forced  to  enter  it  without  he  has  a  decided 
liking  for  it;  unfortunately,  they  have  to  begin  when  they 
are  so  young  that  they  don’t  really  comprehend  what  they 
are  undertaking.  For  training,  boys,  after  getting  a  nomina¬ 
tion  at  the  age  of  twelve,  go  up  to  the  Admiralty  Offices  to 
be  “  interviewed  ”  by  certain  gentlemen  appointed  to  ask 
them  questions  on  subjects  of  everyday  life.  Provided 
they  show  “  cuteness  ”  in  answering,  they  are  sent  to 
Osborne  Naval  College  for  two  years  of  study  and 
seamanship.  Then  comes  an  examination,  when  those 
not  up  to  the  mark  are  weeded  out,  the  brighter  ones 
being  kept  for  naval  work.  It  is  a  fine  profession  for 
those  who  really  love  it,  but  hardly  one  into  which  a  poor 
man’s  son  should  enter,  for  the  expenses  are  heavy,  and  if 
a  boy  is  pinched  for  cash  he  finds  it  most  difficult  to  meet 
all  the  things  he  is  obliged  to  subscribe  to.  The  holidays 
are  short ;  most  officers  getting  about  six  weeks  in  three  yeans. 
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Very  different  to  the  army,  who,  as  a  rule,  have  long  holidays.  • 
Marines  or  sea  soldiers  are  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the 
naval  force.  Admiralty  Office  in  London  is  at  Whitehall, 
S.W.  Naval  Marine  Office,  Craven  House,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  W.C. 

National  Associations. — These  are  numerous ;  there  is 
one  for  looking  after  the  feeble-minded,  mor^  especially 
children.  The  office  where  particulars  can  be  obtained  is 
at  53  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  There  is  also  an  association  for 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  Information  can  be 
had  at  258  Tottenham  Court  Road,  W.C.  National  associa¬ 
tion  for  sending  lady  doctors  to  the  women  in  India ;  this 
was  started  by  Lady  Dufferin.  It  is  to  supply  female  trained 
doctors,  nurses,  and  midwives  in  India  for  hospitals  and 
private  houses.  A  very  good  work  is  being  done  by  this 
association ;  it  has  already  about  ninety-four  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  under  its  care.  A  very  large  number  of  lady 
doctors  are  already  out  there  working ;  both  of  the  first  and 
second  grade.  They  generally  go  for  five  years,  and  salaries 
vary  up  to  ;!^300  a  year.  The  Patron  of  the  English  branch 
is  H.R.H.  The  Princess  of  Wales.  Information  can  be 
obtained,  and  students  will  be  seen  by  Miss  Mannering,  5 
Pembroke  Crescent,  London,  W. 

National  Cat  Club. — Lately  cats  have  been  quite  the 
rage,  and  half  the  ladies  of  the  land  are  presidents  or  judges 
of  cats,  and  belong  to  the  association.  Shows  are  held, 
and  prizes  given.  Some  ladies  have  eateries  built  in  their 
own  grounds,  where  these  pets  are  kept  and  looked  after  like 
so  many  children.  There  are  books  written  on  cats,  while 
some  of  the  Society  papers  give  frequent  accounts  of  them, 
as  The  Ladies'  Field,  The  Stockkeeper,  etc.  Any  one  wishing 
to  show  cats,  or  join  these  clubs,  can  procure  rules,  etc.,  at  the 
office,  5  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 
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National  Vigilance  Association.— This  is  a  most  helpful 
association  to  young  women  going  abroad  ;  many  girls  are 
lured  to  their  ruin  by  going  to  a  strange  country,  and  having 
no  one  to  meet,  or  help  them,  or  see  them  placed  in  safe 
hands.  This  association  issues  a  “  Warning  to  Young 
Women,”  written  in  four  languages,  and  hung  in  the  cabins  of 
steamers  going  abroad.  It  also  gives  the  names  and  addresses 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are 
ready  and  willing  to  assist  young  women  who  require  help ; 
and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  meeting  girls.  The  office 
in  London  is  319  High  Holborn. 

Needlework. — Quite  a  typical  woman’s  trade,  and  crowds 
of  women  follow  it.  If  special  skill  with  the  needle  exists 
many  good  firms  may  be  approached  by  those  who  can  make 
a  sample  garment  well,  can  cut  it  without  waste,  and  be 
punctual  to  time.  Ordinary  needlework  is  badly  paid  and 
cannot  be  recommended  as  a  paying  way  of  procuring  a 
livelihood  ;  still  really  good  hands  can  obtain  good  posts. 
There  are  many  places  now  where  ladies’  work  can  be  sold. 
There  is  a  great  want  in  the  country  for  people  who  can 
do  household  upholstery.  A  good  qualified  woman  is 
generally  sure  of  work.  House  linen  is  darned,  patched,  and 
mended,  and  gentlemen’s  shirts  refronted,  by  the  Gentle¬ 
women’s  Employment  Club,  155  Victoria  Street,  S.W. ; 
and  also  at  many  places  in  other  towns.  Clifton,  Dublin, 
Liverpool,  etc. 

Home. — All  children  should  be  taught  to  sew,  to  darn,  to 
make  button-holes.  Some  children  are  fond  of  sewing  and 
take  to  it  readily,  others  again  dislike  it  and  look  on  it  more 
or  less  as  a  task,  still  it  is  at  all  times  useful,  and  is  well 
taught  in  all  schools.  It  is  a  good  thing,  even  for  boys, 
to  know  how  to  put  a  button  on,  or  run  up  a  slit  in  a 
garment,  for  they  never  know  what  straights  they  may  be 
put  in. 
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Nose,  the. — This  feature  should  be  interfered  with  as  little 
as  possible.  A  red  nose  is  a  great  trouble  to  a  woman. 
Sometimes  it  arises  from  want  of  exercise,  circulation,  or 
lacing  too  tight.  No  lotions  that  have  a  tendency  to  heat 
should  be  used.-  Vaseline,  good  cold  cream,  a  few  drops  of 
Eau  de  Cologne  in  soft  water  are  safe.  If  powder  is  needed 
it  should  be  pure  starch  or  rice  flower  only.  Some  people 
are  troubled  with  blackheads  about  the  nose  ;  they  can  be 
removed  by  rubbing  them  with  a  towel,  or  gently  squeezing 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  till  they  start  forward.  They 
are  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  the  flow  of  fatty  matter  in  the 
glands  of  the  skin,  and  become  black  because  dust  and  smuts 
stick  to  them.  Apply  to  Mrs  D.  B.  Watson,  53  Conduit  Street, 

.  London,  W.,  her  capacity  is  wonderful.  They  should  be 
removed  directly  after  the  face  has  been  washed,  while  the 
pores  are  open,  after  apply  a  strong  lotion  or  cold  cream. 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases  and  other 
Nuisances. — In  case  of  small-pox,  fever,  diphtheria,  or  any 
infectious  complaint,  the  head  of  the  family  or  the  landlord 
of  the  house  has  to  notify  the  fact  to  the  sanitary  authority, 
or  the  doctor  can  give  notice  of  the  fact.  If  necessary,  the 
doctor  will  order  the  patient  to  a  hospital,  and  this  can  be 
made  compulsory  by  a  magistrate’s  order.  Anything  in¬ 
jurious  or  dangerous  to  health  is  a  nuisance,  such  as  a  foul 
ditch,  ashpit,  drain,  cesspool,  etc.  An  animal  kept  to  annoy 
a  neighbour  is  a  nuisance,  and  can  be  informed  against.  An 
overcrowded  house  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of  the  inmates. 
A  house  occupied  with  no  water  supply.  In  towns  it  is  the 
duty  of  Sanitary  Inspectors  to  order  snow  to  be  removed 
from  the  streets,  and  to  attend  to  nuisances  arising  from 
smoke,  dust,  and  smell. 

Nurses. — In  most  cases  of  sickness  now  in  private  houses 
a  nurse  is  sent  for  at  once.  They  are  a  wonderful  help  in 
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sickness,  and  arrange  a  patient  more  comfortably,  know  what 
is  best  to  be  done,  and  do  it  well.  There  are  now  many 
nursing  institutions,  where  nurses  can  be  procured  in  time  of 
need,  in  London  and  other  provincial  towns.  The  list  is  too 
long  to  give  all  here,  but  a  few  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
don’t  quite  know  where  to  turn  to  for  a  good  nurse  when 
wanted. 

Chartered  Nurses,  24  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Trained  Nurses’  Institution,  Great  Thomas’s 
Street,  S.E. 

Miss  Hooper,  Trained  Nurses,  35  Holmdale  Road,  West  Hamp¬ 
stead  ;  and  9  Upper  Baker  Street. 

Hospital  for  Children  (Private  Nursing  Staff),  Great  Ormond 
Street,  W.C. 

London  Association  of  Nurses,  123  New  Bond  Street. 

Male  nurses  can  be  procured  at  57  Park  Street,  S.W.,  Grosvenor 
Square,  W.,  or  10  Thayer  Street,  Manchester  Square,  W. 

Nurses’  Co-operative  Home,  96  Belgrave  Road,  S.W. 

Miss  Rinder,  St  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Trained  Nurses,  13  West 
Smithfield,  E.C. 

St  John’s  House,  7  and  8  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  very 
good. 

St  John  the  Divine,  Nursing  Sisters  of,  19  Drayton  Gardens, 

S.W. 

Wigmore  Street,  Trained  Nurses’  Co-operative  Institution,  59 
Weymouth  Street. 

These  in  London  besides  others. 

Bath,  Trained  Nurses’  Institute,  44  Rivers  Street. 

Birmingham,  Institute  for  Nurses,  98  New  Hall  Street. 

Brighton,  Institute  for  Trained  Nurses,  92  King’s  Road. 

Bristol,  Nurses’  Society,  6  Berkley  Square,  Clifton. 

Cambridge,  Home  for  Nurses,  13  Fitzwilliam  Street. 

Dublin,  Nursing  Institute,  12  Upper  Pembroke  Street. 

Eastbourne,  Nursing  Institute,  27  Hyde  Gardens. 

Edinburgh,  Jubilee  Institute,  29  Castle  Street. 

Glasgow,  Nursing  Association,  250  Renfrew  Street. 
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Harrogate,  Nurses’  Institute,  Ripon  Road. 

Liverpool,  Nurses’  Institute,  Sefton  Park 

Manchester,  Nurses’  Institute,  High  Street. 

Oxford,  The  Acland  House,  25  Banbury  Road. 

Southport,  Nurses’  Institution,  17  Derby  Road. 

Children's  trained — Ladies  are  trained  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  children,  both  in  health  and  sickness,  to  make 
their  clothes,  sew  for  them,  to  watch  over  them  in  every  way, 
in  short,  act  a  mother’s  part  to  them  if  she  is  unable  to  do  so 
herself.  In  London  they  learn  at  the  Norland  Institution ; 
applications  can  be  made  to  the  Principal,  10  Pembridge 
Square,  London,  W.  The  same  training  is  given  at  the 
Liverpool  Ladies’  Sanitary  Association,  8  Sandon  Terrace ; 
also  in  Manchester.  These  lady  nurses  are  well  paid,  and  it 
is  recommended  as  being  generally  a  pleasant  and  healthy 
life.  As  a  rule  more  money  can  be  earned  earlier  in  it,  and  it 
also  lasts  longer  than  any  other  women’s  career.  Some 
nurses,  as  they  get  rather  older,  like  to  take  a  Cottage 
Hospital ;  they  vary  in  size,  but  one  with  twelve  beds  and 
two  or  three  nurses  under  the  Matron  is  the  most  usual.  Of 
course  it  involves  more  responsibility,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is 
not  much  leisure.  District  nursing  means  nursing  the  sick 
poor  in  their  own  homes.  Salaries  vary  in  this  work 
according  to  its  being  in  the  large  towns,  or  country  villages. 
Information  may  be  obtained  from  St  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  West  Smithfield.  Midwifery  is  distinct  from 
nursing,  but  many  nurses  qualify  for  this  also  ;  the  training  is 
much  shorter  and  fees  have  to  be  paid  for  training. 
Examinations  have  to  be  passed.  Information  may  be 
obtained  at  20  Hanover  Square,  from  the  Secretary. 

Societies  for. — The  Royal  British  Nurses’  Association, 
10  Orchard  Street,  W.  The  Nurses’  and  Trained  Masseuses’ 
Society,  12  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  There  are  also 
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N  urses — continued. 

Philanthropic  and  Religious  Guilds  and  Associations;  also 
magazines  are  published  specially  on  nurses’  work.  The 
Hospital,  price  2d.;  Nursing  Notes  and  The  Nurses'  Journal, 
id.  and  2d.,  and  others.  A  much  fuller  account  of  every 
thing  appertaining  to  nursing  will  be  found  in  the  “  English¬ 
women’s  Year  Book.” 

Residential  homes  toe.— The  Nurses’  Hostel,  Francis 
Street,  Tottenham  Court  Road.  Residential  Homes,  24 
Eastbourne  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W.  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid’s 
Home  of  Rest  at  Brighton,  12  Sussex  Square.  There  are 
others,  but  the  list  is  long,  and  space  is  short.  There 
remains  one  at  Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight,  for  ladies  of  limited 
means,  and  those  who  need  rest  and  change  of  air.  For 
particulars  apply  to  the  Lady  Superintendent. 

Nursing,  as  a  career  for  women. — No  doubt  this  is  a  great 
opening  and  work  for  women,  and  the  cry  for  good  nurses 
becomes  greater  each  year.  If  an  epidemic  of  influenza, 
fever,  etc.,  breaks  out,  nurses  are  in  such  demand  that  they 
sometimes  cannot  be  procured  for  love  or  money.  A  girl  is 
not  allowed  to  start  for  training  as  a  nurse,  too  young  ;  this  is 
quite  right.  The  work  is  at  no  time  play  work,  and  must  be 
undertaken  with  the  serious  intention  of  doing  the  very  best 
in  her  power.  A  probationer  can  be  taken  into  a  children’s 
hospital  at  twenty-one,  but  no  general  hospital  takes  girls 
before  they  are  twenty-three,  and  twenty-five  is  liked  better  ; 
the  reason  being  that  a  nurse  to  stand  the  strain  must  be  well 
seasoned  all  round  to  be  a  success.  There  are  several 
branches,  but  they  can  only  be  got  at  through  the  hospitals. 
The  branches  are  Civil  Hospitals,  Naval  and  Military  Hospitals, 
under  the  Local  Government  Board.  Cottage  Hospitals, 
Private  Nursing  District  Ditto,  Midwifery,  Massage.  The 
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N  ursing — continued. 

period  of  training  is  three  years  if  a  certificate  is  wished  for.’ 
The  Staff  in  the  hospitals  generally  consist  of :  Superintendent, 
Ward  Sisters,  Staff  Nurses,  Assistant  Nurses,  and  Proba¬ 
tioners.  A  Lady  Superintendent  or  Matron’s  salary  varies 
from  £40  to  ;^200  with  board,  lodging,  etc.;  Sisters  from  £2^ 
to  £'i)0\  Staff  Nurses  ;^i8  to  £'^0,  with  uniform.  In  some 
hospitals  the  nurses  and  probationers  get  very  little  pay  the 
first  three  years,  only  uniform  with  board  and  lodging.  In 
some  cases  the  probationer  pays  for  her  training  instead  of 
being  paid.  The  Military  Hospital  must  be  reached  through 
the  War  Office,  but  all  candidates  must  have  been  training 
for  at  least  three  years  first ;  the  age  varies  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty,  and  ladies  only  are  taken.  The  nursing  sisters 
are  frequently  sent  abroad  to  the  Military  Hospitals  in 
foreign  parts.  Private  nursing  is  frequently  taken  to  by 
women  after  they  have  gone  through  their  training.  In 
some  hospitals  nurses  agree  to  stay  on  for  a  period  of  three 
years,  and  during  that  time  they  are  sent  out  to  nurse  cases 
sometimes. 

Homes. — There  are  many  of  these  now,  where  ladies 
and  gentlemen  can  go  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  when  opera¬ 
tions  are  required,  when  they  cannot  have  the  attention, 
skill,  and  care  in  their  own  homes.  They  are  expensive,  but 
every  care  is  taken,  and  every  comfort  can  be  had.  One  in 
Fitzroy  Square,  W.,  is  strongly  recommended ;  still  there  are 
many  others  equally  good. 
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OAK,  to  clean. — Oak  is  now  much  the  fashion  in  many 
houses,  and  people  will  give  large  sums  for  old  oak  chests, 
cabinets,  chairs,  etc.  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  cleaning  to 
make  it  look  bright.  In  some  houses  the  staircase  is  of  oak. 
Servants  must  be  warned  to  beware  of  scrubbing  any  oak 
with  soap,  soda,  and  hot  water.  Beeswax  and  turpentine  is  a 
capital  polish,  but  it  requires  plenty  of  elbow  grease  and 
rubbing,  and  none  should  be  allowed  to  get  into  the  crevices 
of  any  carving.  Another  excellent  recipe  as  follows  may  be 
used.  If  the  wood  is  greasy  first  wash  it  with  warm  beer, 
and  dry  with  a  cloth.  Boil  2  quarts  of  strong  beer,  a  bit 
of  beeswax  as  large  as  a  walnut,  and  a  large  spoonful  of 
coarse  moist  sugar,  till  well  mixed.  Wet  the  oak  well 
with  the  mixture,  using  a  large  brush,  let  it  dry,  then  rub  till 
bright. 

Obesity. — So  much  is  written  on  this  subject  by  clever 
doctors — Dr  York  Davies  and  others — that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  go  much  into  it  here.  All  feeding  and  flesh¬ 
making  foods  should  be  avoided,  and  good  regular  exercise 
taken,  Mr  Russell’s,  Woburn  House,  Store  Street,  Bedford 
Square,  London,  treatment  appears  to  have  found  great 
favour  with  many  who  have  tried  it,  and  he  has  written  a 
treatise  on  it. 
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Officers  of  Societies,  duties  of. — These  consist  generally 
of  President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer.  The  duties  of  the 
first  is  to  preside  at  meetings.  If  unable  to  be  present  then 
his  place  is  filled  by  Vice-President,  or  next  in  order.  The 
ruling  of  the  chair  is  absolute,  and  generally  two  votes  fall 
to  the  chair  of  President,  so  that  the  casting  vote  may  rest 
with  him  and  turn  the  meeting.  The  Secretary  is  expected 
to  issue  notices  of  meetings  to  the  members,  to  take  minutes 
at  the  meetings,  the  names  of  those  present,  also  prepares 
the  agenda  of  the  business  for  the  use  of  the  Chairman, 
writes  the  annual  report,  and  keeps  the  Committee  informed 
upon  all  important  subjects.  The  Treasurer  receives  sub¬ 
scriptions,  sends  receipts,  and  pays  accounts  after  they  have 
been  passed  ;  also  makes  up  a  statement  of  accounts  for  the 
year.  These  duties  may  fall  on  a  man  or  woman  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  there  are  female  and  male  Chairwomen, 
Secretaries,  and  Treasurers. 

Oil,  for  frying. — The  lucca  or  sweet  salad  oil  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose.  The  taste  of  oil  in  fried  eatables  is  dis¬ 
agreeable,  therefore  if  oil  is  used  it  should  be  perfectly  pure. 

Oil-cloth,  to  clean. — After  it  has  been  swept,  take  a  clean 
flannel,  dip  it  in  milk,  and  wipe  the  floor  over  with  it.  Polish 
it  with  a  dry  cloth.  This  is  not  so  slippery  as  beeswax  and 
turpentine. 

Oil  Stoves.— Most  useful  in  houses,  particularly  where 
there  is  no  gas  ;  but  they  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  and 
be  carefully  trimmed  and  wiped  every  day.  There  are  also 
very  many  nice  ones  for  cooking  purposes,  and  if  well 
regulated  and  properly  managed  they  cook  very  well,  and 
at  a  little  cost.  Rippingille’s  are  by  far  the  best,  they  can 
be  procured  at  their  Albion  Co.,  Birmingham,  or  from  their 
agents,  or  in  the  large  London  Stores.  All  kinds,  sizes,  and 
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prices  can  be  had  for  cooking,  for  heating,  and  for  anything 
they  are  required  for.  Should  an  old  stove  or  lamp  go  wrong, 
as  it  may  do  from  not  being  carefully  cleaned,  do  not  attempt 
to  blow  it  out,  but  throw  damp  soil  over  it.  Be  careful  never 
to  upset  a  lamp  or  stove,  as  by  that  means  people  may  be 
much  hurt  and  burnt.  Rippingille’s  can  be  seen  in  London 
at  the  Stores,  or  at  their  office,  6  Stonecutter  Street, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Old  Clothes,  where  to  send. — Good  ones,  such  as  silk  or 
evening  dresses,'  or  good  tailor-made  ones,  are  often  useful 
to  governesses  or  companions,  and  will  be  received  by  Miss 
King,  22  Berners  Street,  London,  who  is  a  Secretary  to  an 
Employment  Society.  If  money  is  wished  for  them,  Mrs 
Hill,  Morledge,  Derby,  gives  a  fair  price,  and  is  to  be 
trusted. 

Olive  Oil. — Is  good  to  put  on  bruises  and  sores,  it  may 
also  be  taken  as  a  medicine,  a  dessertspoonful  in  a  morning  ; 
it  is  softening,  and  to  an  extent  feeding. 

Onions. — Very  useful  vegetable,  said  to  be  extremely 
wholesome.  Spanish  onions  stewed  are  very  good,  and  not 
so  strong  as  the  English  ones.  Some  like  the  small  young 
onion  with  salad,  only  the  smell  is  disagreeable.  The  inside 
piece  of  a  baked  onion  put  into  the  ear  hot,  often  stops 
severe  pain. 

Orders  of  Great  Britain — 

The  Albert  Medal,  ist  and  2nd  class. 

Bath,  Order  of  the.  Divided  into  three  classes,  Knights  of  Grand 
Cross,  Knights,  Commanders,  and  Companions.  The  ribbon  is  red. 

Crown  of  India.  Conferred  also  on  ladies,  ribbon,  watered  light 
blue  edged  with  white. 

Distinguished  Service  Order.  The  ribbon  is  red  edged  with  blue. 

Garter,  Order  of  the.  The  ribbon  is  dark  blue. 
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Orders  of  Great  Britain — continued. 

Indian  Empire.  The  ribbon  is  purple. 

Royal  Red  Cross.  The  ribbon  is  dark  blue  with  red  edges. 

Royal  Victorian  Order.  Ranks  after  the  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

'St  Michael  and  St  George.  The  ribbon  is  Saxon  blue  with  a  scarlet 
stripe. 

St  Patrick.  The  ribbon  is  sky  blue. 

Star  of  India.  The  ribbon  is  sky  blue,  with  a  narrow  stripe  of  white 
near  the  edge. 

Thistle.  The  ribbon  is  dark  green. 

Victoria  and  Albert.  This  is  conferred  on  ladies  also.  The  ribbon 
is  white  moire. 

V'ictoria  Cross.  For  Valour.  Clasps  can  be  added  for  fresh  acts  of 
bravery.  All  non-commissioned  officers,  sailor  or  marine,  who 
have  the  cross,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  of  ^lo,  with  an  additional 
pension  of  ^5  for  every  clasp. 

Orphanages. — There  are  very  many  of  these  for  both 
boys  and  girls.  A  list  may  be  found  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  in  the  “  Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Session  and  Junior  Local 
Examinations. — Much  information  is  given  regarding  these 
in  the  “  Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 
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PAIN,  as  a  forerunner  of  illness. — Pain  accompanies 
many  diseases.  Acute  pain  in  the  back  may  denote  a 
coming  fever  or  small-pox.  Pain  in  the  throat,  head,  limbs, 
may  be  the  start  of  scarlet  fever  or  diphtheria.  In 
rheumatic  fever  the  pain  generally  starts  in  the  middle- 
sized  joints.  In  rickets  children  suffer  pain  and  don’t  care 
to  be  moved.  Inflammation  in  the  bowels  begins  with  acute 
pain  down  the  right  side  and  along  the  lower  bowel.  If  an 
abscess  is  starting  the  pain  is  a  severe  throbbing  one.  Many 
forms  of  pain  can  be  lessened  by  hot  flannels,  poultices, 
or  fomentations  being  applied. 

Painting. — Houses  should  be  kept  clean  by  inside 
painting  of  all  woodwork  every  few  years.  The  outside 
requires  to  be  done  more  frequently ;  it  helps  to  preserve 
the  wood  which  the  weather  more  or  less  affects. 

Artistic. — If  any  great  natural  taste  is  shown  for  this 
by  one  of  the  younger  members  of  a  family,  care  should  be 
taken  to  cultivate  it,  and  a  course  of  lessons  started.  A  little 
time  back  there  was  a  great  rage  for  decorating  the  insides 
of  houses,  door  panels,  etc.,  with  artistic  paintings ;  if  well 
done,  it  may  improve  some  parts  of  a  house.  Painting  on 
satin  is  very  effective,  and  girls  who  can  do  it  should  get 
well  paid  for  their  work,  as  so  many  things  can  be  made  out 
of  flowers  or  figures  painted  on  satin. 
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Pallor. — Paleness  of  the  face,  hands,  and  skin,  may  be 
due  to  several  things.  Coming  on  suddenly  it  may  denote 
some  acute  affection,  such  as  fainting  or  great  pain,  or  it 
may  rise  from  anger,  excitement,  or  bad  news.  When  it  is 
persistent  it  indicates  anaemia  or  poorness  of  blood.  People 
suffering  from  this  should  endeavour  to  be  in  the  open  air  as 
much  as  possible  without  fatigue,  take  a  fair  supply  of  milk 
and  eggs,  and  four  or  five  bottles  of  Blaud’s  (ferruginous) 
gelatine-coated  pills  ;  these  can  be  procured  at  the  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  at  pd.  a  bottle,  each 
bottle  contains  icx)  pills. 

Palpitation — An  uncomfortable  and  distressing  complaint. 
The  heart  beats  unequally,  and  there  is  shortness  of  breath 
with  a  weak  irregular  pulse.  It  is  common  with  people  of 
a  nervous  temperament.  It  is  sometimes  brought  on  from 
emotional  disturbance,  particularly  if  the  system  is  below 
par.  It  is  more  commonly  due  to  dyspepsia  and  flatulence. 
People  who  smoke  too  much  get  it.  If  caused  by  indigestion 
a  pill  or  pepsine  tabloid  after  each  meal  does  good.  If  from 
the  system  being  down,  tonics  should  be  taken.  If  from 
heart  disease,  a  doctor  should  be  consulted,  and  his  advice 
carefully  followed. 

Papier-Mach^,  to  clean. — Any  articles  made  of  this  must 
not  be  washed  with  hot  water  ;  sponge  with  cold  water,  and, 
if  greasy,  rub  some  flour  over  while  damp,  rub  with  a  flannel 
and  polish  with  a  dry  cloth. 

Paper. — There  are  so  many  kinds  used,  made,  and  sold 
that  they  are  almost  too  numerous  to  name.  Amongst  them 
we  find  paper  of  all  kinds,  writing  and  commercial,  scribbling, 
exercise  as  used  for  public  examinations,  paper  for  type¬ 
writers,  foreign  paper,  foolscap,  botanical  drying  paper, 

blotting,  packing,  filtering,  cartridge  for  lining  drawers,  gold 
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Paper — continued 

lace  paper,  cedar  paper,  felt  for  putting  under  carpets, . 
tissue,  crinkled  all  colours,  the  best  being  papier  velours, 
it  is  well  crinkled  and  stretches  more.  Kitchen  paper, 
butter,  curling,  sugar  perforated  toilet,  antiseptic  toilet, 
medicated  ditto,  and  pine  odour  toilet.  Envelopes,  postal 
wrappers,  cards  of  all  kinds,  dish  papers  all  sizes  and  makes, 
frills  and  soufflet  cases,  egg  paper  cases,  etc.  In  this  useful 
article  we  also  get  music  transparent  repairing  paper,  Japanese 
paper  serviettes,  picnic  boxes  of  cardboard  dishes,  and  plates, 
fruit  dishes,  etc. 

Brown. — Has  much  warmth  in  it  and  is  light,  stitched 
into  two  layers  of  cotton  sheeting  or  any  material,  it  makes 
a  warm  quilt.  Sewn  into  the  inside  lining  of  a  man’s  waist¬ 
coat  it  adds  much  to  the  warmth  of  it.  Useful  to  washer¬ 
women  to  clean  their  irons  on.  Good  to  lay  on  an  iron 
bedstead  under  the  mattress,  keeps  it  cleaner.  If  a  wall  is 
damp,  paste  brown  paper  on  and  let  it  dry  before  putting 
on  the  wall  paper.  It  also  answers  to  put  at  the  back  of 
pictures  which  are  mounted  at  home. 

Ends. — Keep  odd  bits  of  paper  at  spare  moments,  cut 
them  into  strips  and  put  them  in  a  bag.  Mixed  with  a 
little  wool  rag  cut  up,  they  make  nice  cushions. 

News. — All  should  be  carefully  folded  neatly  and  put  away 
when  done  with ;  they  come  in  for  very  many  purposes. 

Roses. — Very  effective  in  making  decorations  for  a  room 
for  a  dance  or  supper,  or  any  such  village  festivity.  They 
are  very  easy  to  make  with  tissue  and  crinkled  paper,  cut 
into  lengths  and  then  twisted  up  with  thin  wire,  and  look 
well  and  bright  mixed  with  evergreens  and  bunting. 

To  PAPER  A  ROOM. — A  room  with  a  cold  north  aspect 

should  have  a  deep  bright  paper ;  a  dark  room  requires  light 
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Paper — continued. 

shades ;  small  rooms,  pretty  little  flower  patterned  papers. 
Lines  running  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  give  the  effect 
of  height ;  while  lines  running  round  make  a  room  look 
low.  Bright  green  paper  should  be  avoided.  To  re-paper 
a  room  is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  doing  it  up,  refresh¬ 
ing  it,  so  to  speak.  Wall  papers  are  very  cheap  and  very 
pretty,  it  is  the  labour  which  costs  in  these  days,  so  if  we 
are  poor  we  must  try  to  hang  papers  ourselves  and  so 
save  the  labour  question. 

Wall  paper,  to  clean. — Take  part  of  a  loaf  of  very  dry 
bread,  and  rub  the  wall  gently  downwards.  Do  an  arm’s 
length  at  once,  then  begin  the  next  piece  rather  over 
where  the  first  ended,  so  as  to  leave  no  black  line  between. 
Afterwards  wipe  with  a  clean  towel.  Another  mode  is  to 
mix  flour  and  water  into  big  dry  balls  about  the  size  of 
a  cricket  ball  and  rub  the  walls  in  the  same  way,  but  the 
balls  must  not  be  damp. 

Parks  or  Gardens  in  or  near  London — 

Archbishop’s  Park,  Lambeth  Palace,  S.E. 

Battersea  Park,  south  side  of  river. 

Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  open  on  week-days  at  9  a.m. 
Sundays,  10.30  a.m.  Mondays  and  Saturdays,  is.  Other  days  by 
order  of  a  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

Brockwell  Park,  Herne  Hill,  S.E. 

Burnham  Beeches,  purchased  by  the  City  of  London  for  public  use. 

Bushey  Park,  near  Hampton  Court. 

Clissold  Park,  Stoke  Newington. 

Crystal  Palace  Gardens,  daily,  is.  Special  days,  2s.  6d. 

Dulwich  Park. 

Finsbury  Park,  North  of  London. 

Golder’s  Hill,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

Green  Park,  Piccadilly. 

Greenwich  Park. 

Hampstead  Heath,  N.W. 

Hampton  Court  Gardens,  open  every  day  except  Friday. 
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Parks  or  Gardens  in  or  near  London — contmued. 

Hyde  Park. 

Kennington  Park. 

Kensington  Gardens,  Hyde  Park. 

Kew  Botanical  Gardens.  Free  from  12  a.m.  to  sunset  week-days; 

I  p.m.  to  sunset,  Sundays.  Bank  Holidays  10  a.m.  to  sunset. 
Peckham  Rye  Park. 

Primrose  Hill  and  Park,  North  of  Regent’s  Park. 

Queen’s  Park,  Kensal  Green. 

Regent’s  Park,  contains  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens. 
Richmond  Park. 

Rosherville  Gardens,  Gravesend.  Open  in  summer,  6d. 

St  James’s  Park,  near  Buckingham  Palace. 

Southwark  Park. 

Temple  Gardens,  near  Temple  Bar 
Thames  Embankment  Gardens. 

Vauxhall  Park,  Lambeth. 

Victoria  Park,  N.E. 

Waterlow  Park,  Highgate. 

Wembley  Park,  Middlesex.  Admission  6d. 

Westham  Park. 

Woodhouse  Park,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

Zoological  Gardens,  Regent’s  Park,  admission  daily  from  9  a.m.  to 
sunset.  Monday  6d.,  other  days  i  s.,  except  Sundays,  when  admitted 
only  by  order. 

Parsley. — A  most  useful  garden  plant,  which  should  be 
carefully  kept  growing  all  the  year ;  it  requires  covering  in 
winter  from  snow  and  frost.  Pretty  for  decoration,  and  most 
useful  in  many  styles  of  cookery. 

Parliamentary  Bills,  affecting  women,  will  be  found  with 
full  explanation  in  the  “  Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

Parliamentary  Dictionary  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons  to  be  found  in  Whiteley’s  Diary,  and  in 
Whitaker. 

Passports.— English  travellers  do  not  require  passports  on 
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the  Continent  except  in  war  times,  still  it  is  often  advisable 
to  carry  one  as  a  proof  of  identity.  A  passport  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  Austria,  Egypt,  Greece,  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
Turkey,  and  is  asked  for  at  times  in  parts  of  Spain  and 
Germany. 


Pawnbrokers. — Must  hold  a  certificate  from  a  Magistrate. 
Loans  under  40s.  ^d.  a  month  on  2s.  or  fraction  of  same. 
Loans  over  40s.  id.  a  month  on  every  2s.  6d  or  fraction  of 
same.  Ticket  is  a  |d.  if  loan  under  los.,  id  above.  Above  40s. 
parties  make  their  own  bargains.  All  pledges  are  redeemable 
within  twelve  months  and  seven  days. 


Pencil  Marks,  to  preserve. — Brush  the  writing  or  draw¬ 
ing  over  with  a  little  thin  coat  of  white  of  egg.  A  strong 
solution  of  isinglass  will  answer,  but  this  is  best  done 
before  drawing  or  writing  on  the  paper.  When  finished 
hold  it  over  a  basin  of  boiling  water,  leave  it  to  dry  and 
the  pencil  marks  will  be  fixed. 


Peeresses  in  their  own  right — 


BARONESS. 

Beaumont. 

Berkley. 

Berners. 

Burdett-Coutts. 

Countess  Cromartie. 

Bar.  Dorchester. 
Viscountess  Hambledon. 
Bar.  Kinloss. 

Macdonald  of  Earnsclifife. 


FAMILY  NAME. 

Stapleton. 

Milman. 

Tyrwhitt. 

Coutts. 

Mackenzie. 

Carleton. 

Smith. 

Morgan  Grenville. 
Macdonald. 


HEIR. 

Sister. 

Daughter. 

Son. 

None. 

Sister  or  Son. 
Son. 

Son. 

Son. 

None. 


Pensions— 

For  judicial  service. — Lord  Halsbury,  when  out  of 
office,  ;^5000;  Lords  Held  and  Brampton,  Sir  E.  Fry  and 
Sir  A.  Charles,  ;^3500  each. 
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Pensions — continued. 

NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  ONES  INCLUDE — 

Viscount  Gough  .  £r.ooo  Earl  Nelson 

Viscount  Harding  3000  Lord  Raglan 

LordNapier of Magd.  2000  Lord  Rodney 

Heirs  of  Duke  of  Schoniberg  £,T2.o. 

Political  and  civil. — Viscount  Cross,  £2000 ;  Lord 
G.  Hamilton  (stopped  during  office),  £2000 ;  Countess  of 
Mayo,  ;^iooo;  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks-Beach,  when  not  in  office, 
£\200\  Viscount  Peel,  ;^4000 ;  the  Right  Hon.  Chaplin, 
£\2(yo\  Sir  C.  L.  Ryan,  333. 

Ladies. — A  few  ladies  have  Civil  pensions  from  ^30 
to  ;!^‘lOO. 

For  aged  and  needy  people. — These  are  very  many, 
and  many  of  them  consist  of  Homes  for  Gentlewomen,  Gover¬ 
nesses,  etc.  A  list  for  women  will  be  found  in  the  “  English 
women’s  Year  Book.” 

Perquisites. — A  weak  point  in  the  management  of  many 
households  is  to  allow  servants  perquisites  by  which  they 
manage  to  increase  their  wages.  In  many  large  households, 
the  housekeeper,  or  whoever  pays  the  weekly  or  monthly 
bills,  has  a  percentage  from  each  tradesman,  consequently 
many  servants  who  are  not  perfectly  straight  do  their  best 
to  swell  the  bills,  so  that  their  share  may  be  increased. 
They  are  also  allowed  to  sell  dripping  which,  if  properly 
looked  after,  may  all  be  used  in  the  house.  All  heads  of 
houses  should  refuse  to  allow  servants  to  go  in  for  the 
system  of  perquisites.  It  frequently  leads  on  to  dishonesty, 
a^id  the  money  gained  thereby  goes  in  drink. 

Photography. — This  seems  to  be  growing  day  by  day, 
and  lots  of  people,  both  amateurs  and  those  hoping  to  make 
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a  business  of  it,  take  it  up.  For  an  amateur,  it  is  very- 
pleasant  if  you  can  afford  to  travel,  to  be  able  to  return 
with  views  of  all  you  have  seen,  and  plenty  of  work  can 
be  found  in  developing  and  afterwards  arranging  the  photos. 
As  a  profession,  the  market  is  already  overstocked  and  the 
prizes,  although  large,  are  few,  for  it  takes  much  study, 
money,  and  a  long  training  to  become  perfect.  Some 
undertake  photography  at  regular  salaries.  For  retouching, 
a  woman  may  get  from  25s,  to  40s,  a  week.  Spotters  and 
mounters  from  15s,  to  20s,  For  working  up,  salaries  vary 
according  to  the  work  from  1 5s,  to  50s,  Some  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  books  may  be  useful  to  amateurs,  Burnet  on  “  Composi¬ 
tion  and  Light  and  Shade”;  “Instruction  in  Photography,” 
by  Capt,  Abney;  “A,  B,  C,  of  Photography”;  Aniatej^r 
Photographer,  a  weekly  paper,  3d,,  and  others. 

Picture  Galleries  in  London — 

Dulwich  College  Picture  Gallery,  Open  daily  ;  not  on  Sundays, 

Foundling  Hospital  Gallery,  Guilford  Street,  Hogarth’s  pictures. 
Open  on  Mondays  10  a,m,  to  4  p.m, 

French  Gallery,  120  Pall  Mall,  Admission  is. 

Gallery  of  Sacred  Art  (late  Doree),  35  New  Bond  Street,  10  a.m,  to 
6  p,m.,  IS, 

Grafton  Galleries,  8  Grafton  Street,  W, 

Hampton  Court  Palace  Gallery.  Open  free  except  Friday;  also 
open  Sunday  afternoon. 

Hanover  Gallery,  47  New  Bond  Street.  Admission  is.  Painters 
in  Oil,  191  Piccadilly.  From  ist  November  to  end  of  January. 
Admission  is. 

Lambeth  Palace.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 

Limercier  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Admission  is. 

National  Gallery,  Trafalgar  Square.  Open  free  Mondays,  Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Students’  days,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays.  Admission  on  Students’  days  after  ii  o’clock,  6d. 
Sundays,  April  to  September,  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 

National  Gallery  of  British  Arts,  Millbank,  S.W.  Open  same  as 
National  Gallery, 

National  Portrait  Gallery,  St  Martin’s  Place,  Charing  Cross.  Open 
same  as  National  Gallery. 
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Picture  Galleries  in  ’LonAon— continued. 

New  Gallery,  12 1  Regent  Street.  Admission,  is. 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  5a  Pall  Mall,  East. 
Open  in  May  and  December. 

Royal  Academy,  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly.  Open  ist  May 
to  1st  August.  Admission  is. 

Royal  Institution  for  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  191  Piccadilly. 
March  to  July.  Admission  is. 

Royal  Society  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  Pall  Mall  East.  Open 
April  to  July,  October  to  February.  Admission  is. 

Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  175  New  Bond  Street,  W. 

Wallace  Collection,  Hereford  House.  Free.  Sundays  and  Mondays 
2  p.m.  till  dusk  ;  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  ioa.m. 
till  dusk  ;  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  6d. 

Pictures. — Many  houses  contain  a  very  handsome,  col¬ 
lection  of  pictures ;  they  are  expensive  to  buy  and  require 
judgment  and  knowledge  in  selecting  them.  Pictures,  if 
pretty,  always  improve  the  appearance  of  a  room  ;  even  a 
few  good  photos  are  better  than  nothing,  and  brighten  up 
the  walls  of  a  room. 

Pigeons,  to  keep. — These  are  recommended  as  a  hobby 
for  boys.  They  are  very  independent,  feed  and  take  care 
of  their  own  young.  Start  a  good  healthy  stock,  have  a 
safe,  dry,  and  clean  place  to  keep  them  in,  give  them  good 
wholesome  food  and  plenty  of  water  and  they  will  thrive 
well. 

Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement  in  London — 

Agricultural  Hall,  Upper  Street,  Islington. 

Albert  Hall,  Kensington  Grove. 

Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham.  Admission  is.  ^ 

Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly.  (Maskelyne  &  Cook.)  ‘  - 

Exeter  Hall,  Strand. 

Freemason’s  Hall,  59  Great  Queen  Street. 

Ladbroke  Hall,  Ladbroke  Grove. 

Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street. 

Mohawk,  Jiloore  &  Buiigess  Mjnstrels,  St  James’s  Hall. 
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Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement  in  London — continued. 

Niagara  Hall»  Westminster. 

Olympia,  South  Kensington. 

People’s  Palace,  Mile  End,  E. 

Polytechnic,  307  Regent  Street. 

Princes  Hall,  191  Piccadilly. 

Queen’s  Hall,  Langham  Place. 

Steinway  Hall,  Lower  Seymour  Street. 

St  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place. 

St  James’s  Hall,  Regent  Street  and  Piccadilly. 

St  Martin’s  Hall,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Tussaud’s  Wax  Works,  Marylebone  Road. 

Places  for  Cricket  and  Athletic  Sports — 

Catford  Athletic  Grounds,  Catford. 

London  County  Athletic  Grounds,  Burbage  Road,  Herne  Hill. 

Lords  Cricket  Grounds,  St  John’s  Wood  Road. 

New  Eton  and  Middlesex  Cricket  Ground,  Primrose  Hill. 

Paddington  Recreation  Ground,  Portsdown  Road,  Maida  Vale. 
Polytechnic  Athletic  Grounds,  Merton  Hall,  Raynes  Park. 

Princes  Cricket  Ground,  Chelsea. 

Private  Bank’s  Cricket  and  Athletic  Grounds,  Catford. 

Putney  Velodrome,  Putney. 

Queen’s  Club  Grounds,  Kensington. 

Rectory  Field,  Charlton  Cricket  and  Football  Grounds. 

Sayes’  Court  Cricket  and  Athletic  Grounds,  Deptford. 

Sportsman’s  Athletic  Grounds,  Plumstead. 

Stamford  Bridge  Athletic  Club  Grounds,  West  Brompton. 

Sydenham  Athletic  Club’s  Ground. 

The  Oval,  Kennington. 

Uinquia,  Kensal  Road. 

Wood  Green  Athletic  Grounds,  Wood  Green,  N. 

Public  and  Private  Buildings — 

Bank  of  England.  The  public  rooms,  hall,  and  rotunda  are  free 
any  day,  but  orders  must  be  obtained  from  the  Governor  or 
Director  to  view  the  inside. 

Buckingham  Palace,  The  King’s  town  residence.  Courts  in  an 
evening  are  held  there  instead  of  drawing-rooms. 

Chelsea  Hospital.  Admission  free. 
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Public  and  Private  Buildings — contimied. 

Custom  House,  Lower  Thames  Street.  Open  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

Greenwich  Hospital.  The  painted  Hall  and  Nelson’s  relics,  free  . 
from  10  a.m.  till  dusk,  daily  ;  2  p.m.  on  Sundays. 

Guildhall,  King  Street,  Cheapside.  Grand  hall  and  reading-room. 
Open  10  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  Museum,  picture  gallery,  open  part 
of  year.  Admission  free. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  open  to  visitors  on  Saturday  unless  either 
House  is  sitting;  also  on  Easter  and  Whit  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Admission  by  ticket,  to  be  got 
near  the  Victoria  Tower  House  of  Lords,  admission  to 
stranger’s  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  session 
by  Member’s  order. 

Imperial  Institute,  South  Kensington.  Open  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  in 
summer  ;  ii  a.m.  till  dusk  in  winter.  Free. 

Lord  Leighton’s  House,  2  Holland  Park  Road,  Kensington,  W. 
A  famous  Arab  hall  and  large  collection  of  original  drawings. 
Open  free  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  ; 
other  days  by  ticket  is.  each. 

Mansion  House.  Official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  faces  the 
Bank  of  England.  Admission  by  order  and  small  fee. 

Marlborough  House.  East  end  of  St  James’s  Park. 

Monuments.  Albert  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort. 
Cleopatra’s  Needle,  came  from  Egypt,  on  the  Thames 
Embankment.  '  The  Monument  of  the  great  fire  in  London, 
Fish  Street  Hill,  London  Bridge  ;  open  daily  ;  admission  3d. 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Duke  of  York, 
St  James’s  Park.  Nelson  and  Gordon,  Trafalgar  Square. 
Guards,  Waterloo  Place.  Crimean  Broad  Sanctuary. 

Naval  Museum  open,  except  Fridays  and  Sundays. 

Newspaper  Offices.  The  Twies  and  Daily  Telegraphy  may  be 
viewed  by  special  order. 

Observatory,  only  by  permission  of  Astronomer  Royal. 

Post  Office,  St  Martins-le-Grand.  Admission  can  be  obtained  by 
special  order. 

People’s  Palace,  Mile  End,  E.  An  Educational  Institute  publicly 
endowed  ;  a  model  combination  of  mental  and  physical  delight. 

Royal  Courts  of  Justice,  Strand.  Free. 

Royal  Exchange,  Cornhill.  Free. 

Royal  Mint,  Tower  Hill.  Admission  by  order  which  must  be 
asked  for  some  time  in  advance. 
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Public  and  Private  Buildings — continued. 

St  James’s  Palace,  Pall  Mall. 

St  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  Masterpiece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Monuments  and  splendid  reredos.  Admission  to  nave  and 
transept  free.  To  the  library,  stone  gallery  and  whispering 
gallery,  6d.  Golden  gallery,  is.  Crypt  and  ball,  is.  Total, 
3s.  Services,  Sundays  :  8  a.m.,  and  Choral  at  10.30  a.m.,  3.15 
p.m.,  and  7  p.m.  Week-days;  8  a.m.;  10  a.m.  (Choral);  1.15 
p.m. ;  and  4  p.m.  (Choral). 

Somerset  House,  Strand.  Free.  Registry  of  wills,  births,  and 
deaths.  Offices  of  Inland  Revenue,  etc. 

Temple,  south  side  of  Fleet  Street.  Church  open  10  a.m.  to  i  p.m. 
and  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.  Services  on  Sundays  1 1  a.m.  and  3  p.m. 

Tower  of  London.  Regalia,  armouries,  etc.  Admission  6d.,  and 
6d.  extra  to  the  Jewish  house.  Mondays  and  Saturdays  free 
by  ticket  issued  at  the  office  at  the  gateway. 

Westminster  Abbey.  Open  week-days  9.30  a.m.  ;  body  of  Abbey 
free,  other  parts,  6d.  St  Edward’s  Shrine ;  Poet’s  Corner 
especially  interesting.  Also  St  Margaret’s  Church  close  by. 

Windsor  Castle,  Windsor,  22  miles  from  London.  Workmen  have 
been  very  busy  there  and  great  improvements  made.  The 
Castle  will  be  open  to  the  public  at  stated  times  as  of  old,  but 
some  new  rules  have  been  made. 

Woolwich  Arsenal.  Admission  free  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  10  a.m.  to  12  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  by  order  got  at  the 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  or  from  Director  General  of  Ordnance 
Factories,  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich.  Foreigners  must  get 
orders  through  their  respective  Ambassadors.  In  addition  to  the 
above  places  orders  can  be  got  to  view  brewery  premises, 
club  houses,  docks  and  government  offices,  while  the 
cemeteries  and  statues  situated  in  and  around  the  Metropolis 
well  repay  a  visit. 

Plate. — All  items  of  real  silver  are  hall  marked.  Electro¬ 
plate  and  plated  goods  often  have  letters  and  private  marks 
which  may  deceive  those  who  don’t  understand  the  marks  on 
silver.  A  thief  is  seldom  mistaken,  he  knows  his  work  too 
well,  and  will  pick  out  all  the  silver,  leaving  the  rest.  In 
these  days  silver  is  not  stolen  so  much  as  jewels  and  gold 

goods.  The  bulk  of  silver  to  carry  away  is  much  greater, 
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while  its  value  is  much  smaller.  Ordinary  pieces  of  silver 
plate  are  marked  as  follows :  the  makers’  initials,  both 
Christian  and  surname  engraved  on  the  mark  of  the 
Company,  which  in  London  is  the  leopard’s  head.  The 
Sovereign’s  mark,  the  lion  passant,  that  is,  the  lion  in  the  act 
of  walking,  with  three  paws  on  the  ground,  the  dexter  fore¬ 
paw  elevated.  All  silver  plate  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean 
and  bright,  nothing  looks  much  worse  than  dull,  greasy- 
looking  silver.  Wash  thoroughly  with  Hudson’s  soap, 
flannel,  and  soft  water  ;  then  clean  with  a  little  rouge  or 
Goddard’s  plate  powder  mixed  with  a  little  good  methylated 
spirit,  rub  in  well  with  the  hand,  then  rub  well  with  a  leather, 
and  polish  with  a  cleaner  leather  or  selvyt.  No  powder 
should  be  left  on  the  plate,  or  it  turns  black,  a  brush  may  be 
required  for  embossed  silver.  All  plate  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  once  a  week,  and  rubbed  up  every  day  after  use. 

Portieres. — These  are  very  nice  in  the  winter  over  doors. 
They  keep  off  the  draught,  and  give  a  room  a  warm, 
comfortable,  and  finished  appearance.  They  can  be  made  of 
any  heavy  material,  plush,  velvet,  repp,  etc.  They  should 
correspond  with  the  furniture  of  the  room.  The  rod  on 
which  they  are  hung  is  made  so  that  it  moves  as  the  door 
opens,  on  a  hinge. 


Postal  Information.— for  letters  as  follows  : — 


4  oz. 

, 

Id. 

6  oz. 

I  id. 

8  oz. 

. 

2d. 

10  oz. 

. 

2id. 

12  oz. 

3d. 

14  oz. 

3id. 

16  oz. 

.  4d. 

18  oz. 

4id. 

20  oz. 

5d. 

and  so  on  for  heavier  weights,  id.  extra  for  each  2  oz. 

Letters  posted  unstamped  are  charged  double.  Letters 
can  be  sent  by  rail  to  be  posted  at  the  station  nearest  their 
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destination  on  payment  of  2d.  to  the  railway  official.  Letters 
and  parcels  can  be  sent  from  most  post  offices  by  express 
delivery  on  payment  of  3d.  a  mile. 

Post  cards  cost  fd.  for  one,  6d.  packet  of  ten,  thin  ditto, 
5|d. ;  double  or  reply,  i|d.  foreign;  id.  each.  Plain  post 
cards  can  be  bought  and  a  ^d.  stamp  added  for  any  place  in 
England  ;  id.  stamp  for  those  abroad. 

To  register  a  letter  costs  2d.,  this  covers  compensation  for 
Letters  containing  valuables  if  not  registered  are  liable 
to  be  charged  4d.,  when  delivered.  Postal  orders,  6d.,  is. 
and  IS.  6d. — Jd. ;  others  up  to  los.  6d. — id.;  15s.,  15s.  6d., 
20s.  and  2 IS. —  i|d. 

Parcels,  rates,  i  lb.  3d. ;  2  lb.  4d. ;  rises  id.  with  every  lb.  to 
II  lb.;  the  most  that  can  go,  is.;  10  lb.  also  is.  Registered 
newspapers  are  |d.  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  To 
foreign  countries  they  are  the  same  as  letters  in  England 
except  2  oz.  will  go  for  |d. ;  4  oz.  for  id. ;  8  oz.  2d.;  and 
so  on  to  a  given  limit.  Wrappers  stamped  can  be  bought, 
but  the  best  are  the  drab  Manilla  gummed. 

Money  orders  are  ;^i — 2d. ;  ;^3 — 3d. ;  ;^io — 4d.  Foreign 
Money  Orders  are  4d.  for;^i  ;  6d.  for  p^2 ;  is.  for  £6  ;  is.  6d. 
for  ;^io.  Money  can  be  sent  by  telegraph. 

Telegrams  are  charged  6d.  for  twelve  words  and  |d.  for 
every  extra  word  ;  address  and  name  counts. 

Letters  to  places  in  the  Postal  Union  are  id.,  to  other 
places,  the  Continent  and  the  United  States,  2|d.  Much 
greater  and  more  lengthy  information  with  regard  to  all 
postal  arrangements  will  be  found  in  Whiteley’s  Diary,  which 
is  well  and  clearly  arranged.  The  Post  Office  Guide,  6d.,  is 
full  of  information.  The  rates  of  parcels  to  foreign  places 
differ  a  good  deal.  Letters  addressed,  but  to  be  called  for 
at  a  post  office,  must  have  “  Poste  Restante,”  or  “to  be 
called  for  ”  written  on  them.  There  is  a  Poste  Restante  at 
the  General  Post  Office  in  London,  and  at  all  branch  offices. 
At  the  General  Post  Office  and  the  Chief  District  Offices  in 
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London,  letters  can  be  posted  before  6  p.m.  for  the  general 
night  mail  if  an  extra  |d.  stamp  is  affixed  up  to  7.30  p.m., 
id.  extra  is  wanted  for  the  Continent.  Missing  letters  should 
be  enquired  for  at  St  Martins-le-Grand.  Returned  letters 
and  Money  Orders  at  Mount  Pleasant,  E.C. 

Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  144a  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 
The  Post  Office  Handbook,  price  id.,  published  in  January 
and  July,  is  very  useful. 

Pot-pourri,  to  make. — Collect  half  a  peck  of  rose  petals 
on  a  dry  fine  day,  put  some  common  salt  in  a  china  bowl, 
over  this  lay  several  handfuls  of  rose  petals,  and  continue  till 
they  are  used  up.  Sprinkle  salt  on  the  top  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  plate.  Stir  frequently,  and  after  five  days,  when 
they  get  moist,  add  3  oz.  of  allspice,  leave  again  for  three 
days,  then  put  10  oz.  of  bruised  cloves,  i  oz.  of  broken 
cinnamon,  i  oz.  grated  nutmeg,  some  more  allspice,  6  grains 
of  musk  and  a  little  lavender  water.  At  the  proper  season 
put  in  good  handfuls  of  the  following  flowers  without  stalks 
or  leaves.  Clove  pinks,  violets,  orange  blossoms,  and 
lavender.  Stir  and  shake  the  mixture  occasionally  and  keep 
it  well  covered.  Freshen  up  each  summer  with  new  rose- 
leaves  prepared  as  before  with  salt  and  allspice. 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. — An  Act  prohibits 
cruelty  and  neglect  of  children,  and  prohibits  those  who  have 
the  custody  of  children  from  allowing  them  to  be  in  the 
streets  for  the  purpose  of  singing  or  offering  things  for  sale, 
etc.  Children  under  fourteen  are  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
any  performance  likely  to  be  dangerous  to  them,  and  can  be 
fined  for  the  same.  If  an  accident  with  bodily  harm  takes 
place,  the  employer  can  be  prosecuted  and  compensation  may 
have  to  be  allowed. 
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Primrose  League — 64  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Grand  Master,  none  elected. 

Grand  Registar,  The  Marquis  of  Abergavenny. 

Treasurer,  Sir  F.  D.  Dixon-Hartland,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Chancellor,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby,  M.P. 

The  Ladies’  Grand  Council. 

Extra  President,  The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

President,  Miss  Balfour. 

Hon.  Secretary,  The  Lady  Maud  Wilbraham. 

Hon.  Treasurer,  Miss  M.  Nevill. 

The  object  of  the  League  is  first  the  maintenance  of 
Religion  as  opposed  to  Infidelity.  Secondly,  the  Constitution, 
namely  the  Throne,  House  of  Lords,  and  Commons.  Thirdly, 
the  Imperial  Ascendency  of  the  British  Empire.  There  are 
2346  Habitations  and  1,651,981  members  belonging  to  the 
same.  The  work  of  the  Habitations  is  to  increase  the 
members  and  teach  them  the  principles  of  the  League  by 
meetings,  lectures,  distributing  literature,  and  personal 
interviews.  They  also  work  in  connection  with  Parliamentary 
and  local  elections. 

Printing. — Many  are  employed  at  this  trade,  and  women 
are  taken  on  as  compositors.  It  is  suitable  for  careful  girls 
who  spell  correctly.  The  work  is  not  unhealthy,  only  workers 
at  a  type  should  be  careful  to  wash  their  hands  before 
touching  food.  Messrs  Bale  of  Great  Titchfield  Street  train 
and  employ  girls  in  this  way.  Girls  also  learn  at  66  Whit¬ 
comb  Street. 

Public  Speaking,  hints  on. — Study  and  select  simple 
words,  use  short  sentences,  and  speak  plainly  and  distinctly. 
Do  not  pitch  the  voice  too  high,  nor  drop  it  at  the  end 
of  a  sentence.  You  must  be  perfectly  at  home  with 
your  subject  and  be  able  to  illustrate  it,  so  as  to  make  the 
points  quite  clear.  Practice  and  patience  are  wanted  to 
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become  a  ready,  clear,  concise  speaker ;  to  watch  your 
audience  is  another  point,  not  to  hurry,  but  try  and  keep 
perfect  control  over  yourself. 

Putty,  to  soften. — Apply  a  hot  iron  over  the  putty.  It  is 
then  quite  easy  to  remove  it  where  glkss  is  broken,  without 
injuring  the  woodwork. 


Q 


QUARTER  DAYS  in  England. — Lady  Day,  25th 
March  ;  Midsummer,  24th  June  ;  Michaelmas,  29th  September ; 
Christmas,  25th  December.  In  Scotland,  Candlemas,  2nd 
February;  Whitsuntide  (fixed,  not  movable),  15th  May; 
Lammas,  ist  August;  Martinmas,  nth  November. 
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RAILWAY  CLERKS. — Many  thousands  of  persons  are 
employed  as  clerks  in  these  companies.  An  examination  has 
to  be  passed,  and  a  clerk  understanding  shorthand  has  an 
advantage  over  others.  A  clerk,  if  steady  and  reliable,  will 
rise  to  a  good  post. 

Railway  Termini  in  London — 

Brighton  and  South  Coast. — Stations,  London  Bridge  and  Victoria. 
Central  London  Electric  Railway. — Bank  and  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

City  and  South  London  Electric  Railway. — Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Great  Central  Railway,  Marylebone. 

Great  Eastern. —  Liverpool  Street. 

Great  Northern. — King’s  Cross. 

Great  Western. — Paddington. 

London  and  North-Western. — Euston  Square. 

London  and  South-Western. — Waterloo. 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover. — Holborn  Viaduct  and  Victoria. 
Metropolitan  and  District  Railway  runs  round  the  Inner  Circle 
branches  to  Hammersmith.— St  John’s  Wood,  Pinner,  etc. 
Midland  Railway. — St  Pancras. 

North  London. — Broad  Street. 

South-Eastern. — London  Bridge,  Cannon  Street,  Charing  Cross. 
Tilbury  and  Southend. — Fenchurch  Street.  * 

Rates  of  Brokerage  on  Stocks  and  Shares— 

British  and  Foreign  Funds  per  ;^ioo  stock,  2s.  6d. 
Exchequer  Bills,  per  ;^ioo  stock,  is. 
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Colonial  Government  and  Railway  Bonds,  per  cent.,  5s. 
to  los. ;  Shares  under  £$  per  share,  is. ;  £$  to  ;^io,  is.  6d. 
;!^io  to  '^25,  2s. ;  £2$  to  jCso,  5s.;  and  above,  per  cent. 

I  os. 

In  cases  in  which  stock  is  under  ;^5o  the  commission 
charged  is  ^  per  cent. 

Rates  and  Taxes,  noUs  on. — Income  Tax  is  collected 
under  five  schedules.  Schedule  A.  is  the  landlord’s  tax^ 
and  is  based  on  the  rent  or  annual  value  of  the  property 
rated,  less  the  deduction  for  repairs.  Schedule  B.  is  for 
incomes  derived  from  the  use  of  land  by  farmers  and  others, 
and  is  based  on  the  rent  paid.  Schedule  C.  applies  to 
incomes  derived  from  Government  dividends  and  annuities. 
Schedule  D.  is  for  trade  and  professional  incomes  and  those 
not  included  in  any  other  schedule.  Schedule  E.  is  for 
those  persons  employed  by  public  companies,  corporations, 
etc.  Inhabited  house  duty.  This  is  payable  annually  in 
January.  The  Land  Tax  is  payable  under  Schedule  A. 
of  the  Income  Tax,  is  paid  by  tenant  and  deducted  from 
rent.  The  Poor  Rate  is  an  important  rate  as  the  amount  of 
assessment  for  poor  rate  is  taken  as  a  basis  for  all  other  local 
rates.  The  Water  Rate  is  mostly  to  do  with  towns,  and 
varies  ;  it  is  generally  payable  twice  a  year — Lady  Day  and 
Michaelmas. 

Red  Cross  Order. — For  zeal  and  devotion  in  providing 
for  nursing  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  sailors,  or  others  with 
the  Army  and  Navy,  during  war,  or  in  hospitals.  Foreign, 
as  well  as  British  subjects  are  eligible.  This  was  instituted 
on  St  George’s  Day  1883. 

Reformatories. — These  are  under  an  Act  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  criminal  children  under  sixteen,  who  have  been  before 
a  Magistrate. 
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Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths. — Parents  or  relations 
are  required  to  give  personal  information  of  a  birth  to  effect 
its  registration  within  forty-two  days.  Any  one  who  does  not 
comply  with  the  rule  can  be  fined  40s.  If  the  Registrar 
attends  at  the  house  of  the  parents  he  can  claim  a  fee  of  is. 
The  registrar  must  receive  information  of  a  death  within  five 
days.  Penalty  for  defaults  is  40s.  The  doctor’s  certificate 
must  be  taken  at  the  time  of  registration  and  the  registrar’s 
certificate  must  be  given  to  the  clergyman. 

Rescue  Work. — Of  these  there  are  an  immense  number 
all  over  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  but  much  more 
work  and  help  is  wanted  ;  there  are  about  3(X)  Magdalen 
Institutions  in  the  country.  Any  one  Wishing  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  had  better  get  the  classified  list  of  the 
“  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,”  price  is.  6d. 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  m  Lotidon. — The  Oratory 
Brompton,  Pro-Cathedral,  High  Street,  Kensington ;  Farm 
Street,  Berkeley  Square  W.  (Jesuits)  Carmelite  Church,  Church 
Street,  Kensington  ;  Westminster  Cathedral,  Carlisle  Place, 
Westminster. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Receiving  days  end  of  March. 
There  are  schools  and  galleries,  both  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  where  art  can  be  practised  and  training  is  given  ; 
the  education  is  now  practically  within  the  reach  of  any  who 
have  the  desire  and  talent  to  take  it  up.  The  Bedford 
College  Art  School,  the  St  John’s  Wood  Art  School.  The 
Royal  Academy  Schools  are  the  best  for  those  who  can 
take  up  the  higher  branches.  At  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  at  the  Slade  School,  and  the  Herkomer  School  a  com¬ 
plete  course  of  art  education  is  given. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music.— Tenterden  Street,  Hanover 
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Square  W.,  Secretary,  F.  W.  Renaut.  The  number  of 
students  is  over  500.  Scholarships  and  exhibitions  are  to  be 
obtained  by  competition  only. 

Royal  College  of  Music. — South  Kensington.  Students 
are  not  admitted  for  less  than  a  year.  They  are  required 
to  take  up  the  regular  course  of  instruction.  Fees  for 
entrance  examination,  ^2,  2s.  Tuition  per  term  j^i2,  12s. 
There  are  some  extra  fees.  There  are  fifty-one  open  scholar¬ 
ships  and  eleven  local  ones.  A  junior  department  for  pupils 
under  sixteen  has  been  opened.  There  are  other  schools  and 
colleges  where  music  can  be  studied. 

Royal  Agricultural  Society. — 13  Hanover  Square.  Can¬ 
didates  here  have  to  undergo  both  a  practical  and  scientific 
examination  in  everything  connected  with  dairy  work.  They 
must  first  go  through  a  course  of  learning,  so  that  they  are 
capable  of  giving  instruction  to  others,  as  well  as  passing  in 
all  that  the  examination  requires. 

Royal  Botanic  Society. — This  is  a  practical  gardening 
school  for  ladies,  held  in  the  Society  Gardens,  Regent  Park. 
The  course  of  instruction  extends  over  three  years.  Exam¬ 
inations  are  held,  and  certificates  granted.  Some  can  take,  if 
they  wish,  a  year’s  course  in  gardening.  Classes  for  floral 
decoration  are  held  weekly.  Communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Mrs  Bryant  Sowerby,  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent 
Park.  Students  must  attend  at  the  gardens  at  9.30  a.m.  in 
the  summer,  and  10  a.m.  in  the  winter. 

Royal  British  Nurses’  Association.  —  10  Orchard 
Street,  W.  To  unite  nurses  for  their  mutual  benefit,  and  to 
form  benevolent  schemes  for  the  good  of  the  members. 
Secretary,  Miss  Hobbs. 
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Royal  Family— 

Born. 


King  Edward  (married  loth  March 

1863) . 9th  November  1841. 


Queen  Alexandra  .... 

Issue. — 

Albert  Victor  Christian 

Edward,  Duke  of  Clar¬ 
ence  and  Avondale  (died 
14th  January  1892)  . 

George  Frederick  Ernest 
Albert,  Prince  of  Wales 
(married  6th  July  1893 
Princess  Victoria  Mary 
of  Teck,  born  26th  May 
1867)  .  .  .  . 

Issue. — 

Edward  . 

Albert 

Victoria  Alexandra  . 
Henry  William  Fre-  . 

derick  Albert 
George 

Louisa  Victoria  Alexandra 
Dagmar  (married  27th 
July  1889  Duke  of  Fife, 
two  children)  . 

Victoria  Alexandra  Olga  Mary 

Maud  Charlotte  Mary  Victoria 
(married  22nd  July  1896 
Prince  Charles  of  Den¬ 
mark)  .... 

Alexander  John  C.  Albert 
(died  7th  April  1871) 


I  St  December  1844. 


8th  January  1864. 


3rd  June  1865. 

23rd  June  1894. 

19th  December  1895. 
25th  April  1897. 

31st  March  1900. 


20th  February  1867. 
6th  July  1868. 


26th  November  1869. 
6th  April  1871. 


Helena  Augusta  Victoria  (married 
5th  July  1866  Prince  Christian 
of  Schleswig-Holstein),  five 
children . 25th  May  1846. 


Louise  Caroline  Alberta  (married 
2 1  St  March  1871  to  John,  Duke 
of  Argyll) . 1 8th  March  1848. 


A  ^e  in 
1904. 

63 
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Royal  Family — continued. 

Bom  Age  in 

\  1904 

Arthur  William  Patrick  Albert, 

Duke  of  Connaught  (married 
1 2th  March  1879  to  Princess 
Louise  Margaret  of  Prussia), 

three  children  .  .  .  .  ist  May  1850.  54 

Beatrice  Mary  Victoria  Feodore 
(married  23rd  July  1885  to 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg), 

four  children  ....  14th  April  1857.  47 

Duke  of  Cumberland  ....  21st  September  1845.  59 

Duchess  of  Mecklenburg  .  .  .  19th  July  1822.  82 

Royal  Free  Hospital  for  Women. — Where  a  full  course 
of  medicine  is  given  to  women  only — 30  Hunter  Street, 
Brunswick  Square.  Students  must  be  over  seventeen 
years  of  age.  Fees  for  the  whole  course  about  35- 
Secretary  and  Warden,  Miss  Douie,  M.D.  There  are  other 
schools  and  colleges  where  both  men  and  women  can  study 
medicine. 

Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework.  —  Exhibition  Road, 
South  Kensington.  Lessons  are  given  in  embroidery,  frame 
work,  and  ecclesiastical  work  to  amateurs,  six  lessons 
costing  to  I  os.  There  are  many  other  schools  for 

embroidery,  etc. 

The  Royal  Courts.  —  Instead  of  the  drawing-rooms. 
Courts  are  now  held  by  their  Majesties  at  10  o’clock  in 
the  evening  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Attendance  at  these 
Courts  is  by  invitation  only,  which  must  be  obtained  through 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  A  lady  wishing  to  make  a  presenta¬ 
tion  must  be  personally  acquainted  with,  and  become 
responsible  for,  the  lady  whom  she  presents,  nor  will  she  be 
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permitted  to  present  more  than  one  lady,  beyond  her  own 
daughter,  or  daughter-in-law,  and  must  herself  attend  the 
Court  at  the  same  time.  Ladies  who  have  already  been 
presented,  but  wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  King  and 
Queen,  must  apply  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  an  invitation 
to  attend.  The  letter  may  be  worded  in  the  following 
manner. 

“  Lady  B.  or  Mrs  M.  (as  the  case  may  be)  presents 
her  compliments  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  begs  to 
say  she  greatly  desires  to  pay  her  humble  duty  to  their 
Majesties,  the  King  and  the  Queen,  at  one  of  the  season’s 
Courts.” 

Letters  must  be  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  Office,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W.  A 
printed  reply  will  be  sent  in  answer  to  the  application,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  same,  also  saying  that  further 
communication  will  be  sent  later.  Another  clause  has 
appeared  in  the  newly-made  regulations,  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  will  be  glad  if  ladies  can  inform  him  when  it 
will  be  most  convenient  for  them  to  pay  their  respects  to  their 
Majesties,  so  implying  that  he  will  do  his  best  to  suit  them  as 
to  time.  Still  the  number  of  ladies  desirous  of  attending  is 
so  great,  and  the  fact  that  under  the  new  regulations  the 
numbers  are  limited,  ladies’  invitations  will  probably  be  few 
and  far  between,  and  now  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
attend  a  Court  without  an  invitation  through  the  Lord 
Chamberlain.  Only  two  curtsies,  our  very  best,  as  the  name 
is  pronounced,  have  to  be  given,  one  to  the  King,  one  to  the 
Queen,  then  each  lady  can  pass  on  through  other  rooms,  talk 
to  her  friends,  and  go  on  to  procure  refreshments,  which 
are  provided  on  a  lavish  scale.  Formerly  ladies  had  to  back 
out  of  the  room  again,  which  with  the  long  trains  was 
difficult  to  manage  with  grace  and  elegance ;  that,  by  the 

new  arrangement,  is  done  away  with.  Gentlemen  “  may, 
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under  exceptional  circumstances,  accompany  the  ladies  of 
their  family.” 

The  new  arrangement  is  much  more  imposing,  still  not  so 
stiff  and  formal  as  in  bygone  years.  The  dress  and  jewels 
are  far  more  splendid. 
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SALADS. — Almost  every  one  loves  a  nice  salad,  and  now 
as  green  vegetables  can  be  procured  almost  all  the  year 
round,  a  salad  of  some  kind  should  appear  on  every  menu. 
Salads  can  also  be  made  of  vegetables  which  have  been 
previously  boiled.  Beetroot  and  celery  make  a  nice  salad. 
Very  many  cold  things  can  be  much  improved  by  the 
addition  of  salad,  such  as  cold  fowl,  game,  lobster,  and  very 
many  others. 

Salt  is  a  great  cleanser;  it  will  take  the  smell  from  the 
scullery  sink,  if  the  water  green  vegetables  have  been  boiled 
in,  has  been  emptied  down  it.  It  is  a  great  purifier  to  the 
blood,  and  every  one  should  take  salt  with  their  food.  Will 
take  stains  out  of  eggspoons,  if  some  is  well  rubbed  in,  and 
the  spoons  washed  after.  Is  good  for  cleaning  the  teeth, 
either  false  or  not,  once  a  week  or  so ;  it  sweetens  the  breath, 
and  stops  decay.  It  is  refreshing  in  a  bath,  and  salt  and 
water  is  often  used  for  sprains  and  weak  joints.  Salt  and 
water,  not  strong,  is  a  gargle  for  a  relaxed  throat,  and  dry 
salt  snuffed  up  the  nose,  helps  to  release  a  stuffy  cold.  Salt 
dry,  sprinkled  on  carpets  before  brushing  them,  cleans 
sweetens,  and  brightens  them.  It  will  also  take  away  the 
smell  of  grease,  or  milk  upset  on  the  stove.  Salt  and  water 

is  good  for  wiping  under  beds  —  on  bedsteads  and  carpets, _ 

it  keeps  away  fleas.  Salt  poultice,  very  hot,  benefits  rheu¬ 
matism  and  other  pains.  Salt  and  water  (a  weak  solution), 

benefits  tired  and  aching  eyes,  used  cold  ;  the  eyes  if  weak 
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may  also  be  bathed  night  and  morning  with  it.  Salt  rubbed 
immediately  on  a  fruit  or  wine  stain  on  a  tablecloth  will 
greatly  help  to  remove  it.  Salt  sprinkled  on  to  ostrich  feathers 
when  they  are  about  to  be  re-curled  before  a  fire,  assists  the 
curling  process.  Salt  and  water  is  good  for  washing  cane 
and  wicker-work.  It  will  also  clean  cocoanut  matting, 
rubbed  well  in  with  a  flannel,  but  not  made  too  wet.  Salt 
damped,  will  take  tea  and  egg  stains  out  of  china.  Salt 
damped,  and  thrown  on  too  fierce  a  fire,  will  lower  it  and 
may  prevent  the  chimney  taking  fire.  Salted  water  put  into 
a  vase  full  of  faded  flowers  will  help  to  revive  them. 

Salts  of  Lemon,  is  very  good  for  removing  stains  from 
linen.  Put  the  part  stained  at  once  into  some  boiling  water 
containing  some  salts  of  lemon,  and  leave  a  little. 

Sanitary  Inspectors. — Women  are  allowed  now  to  act 
as  well  as  men.  They  must  hold  a  certificate  of  the  Sanitary 
Inspectors’  Examination  Board,  or  of  the  Sanitary  Institute, 
or  have  had  three  years’  experience.  In  London  the  work 
is  chiefly  in  workshops  and  factories ;  also  in  some  cases  of 
private  schools  and  shops.  They  must  report  on  any  not 
clean,  or  not  properly  ventilated,  or  any  nuisance  that  is 
objectionable  or  unhealthy.  In  London  and  the  country, 
the  reports  are  made  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 
Salaries  vary,  being  higher  in  London.  The  hours  of  work  are 
about  eight  per  day,  except  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays, 
and  generally  the  Bank  Holidays,  and  a  fortnight  in  the  year. 
Some  towns  have  visitors — women  who  go  from  house  to 
house — recommend  greater  care  of  children,  cleaner  habits 
and  ways ;  they  also  give  help  in  sickness,  and  report  to  the 
Health  Department  on  cases  of  overcrowding  and  nuisances. 

Sardines. —  Some  people  dislike  using  tinned  goods. 
Sardines  can  now  be  procured  in  glass  instead  of  tin.  They 
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make  very  good  savouries,  sandwiches,  and  assist  in  flavour¬ 
ing  many  small  entrees. 

Schools. — There  are,  of  course,  a  large  number  of  boys’ 
and  girls’  schools  all  over  England,  for  gentlemen’s  sons, 
for  orphan  children,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind  ;  but 
what  we  would  name  here,  are  those  schools  by  which  young 
people  can,  by  going  through  a  course  of  instruction,  be 
enabled  to  make  a  livelihood,  such  as  arts  and  crafts,  cooking, 
gardening,  domestic  science,  and  many  others  of  the  same 
class. 

Screens. — These  are  very  useful  in  rooms  where  there  is 
a  draught  from  doors  and  windows;  or  in  sick-rooms,  to 
keep  the  draught  from  the  bed.  Fire-screens  are  very  pretty 
made  of  glass,  well  and  artistically  painted.  A  Chippendale 
screen  with  painted  panels  looks  well.  Indian  screens,  again, 
are  handsome.  Children  may  amuse  themselves  by  making 
scrap  screens.  The  village  carpenter  will  make  the  frame¬ 
work  ;  three  folds  about  3  feet  high.  Stout  linen  should 
be  nailed  firmly  and  tightly  over  it.  Pictures  or  photos 
must  be  pasted  on,  to  entirely  cover  the  linen.  When  finished 
varnish  it,  with  picture  varnish,  and  finish  off  the  top  and 
down  the  edges  with  a  red  leather  beading,  nailed  on  with 
brass  nails  at  intervals. 

Selvyt. — This  is  often  used  instead  of  chamois  leather; 
it  is  very  soft  and  nice  to  the  touch.  There  are  the  selvyt 
lamp  chimney  cleaners,  polishing  pads,  nursing  aprons,  chest 
protectors,  hop  pillows,  fork  cleaners,  and  many  other  useful 
things — all  are  good  and  deserve  a  trial. 

Servants. — In  the  present  day,  very  many  people  com¬ 
plain  that  they  can’t  get  serv^ants,  and  when  they  do  come 

they  won’t  stay.  Certainly  far  more  girls  go  to  mills,  factories 
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Servants — continued. 

etc.,  for  work  because  they  have  their  evenings  and  Sundays 
free.  As  a  rule  these  girls  are  of  a  rougher,  we  may  almost 
say  a  lower  class,  than  the  domestic  servant.  Mothers  now¬ 
adays  are  much  to  blame  for  the  lack  of  good  servants. 
Formerly  a  cottage  girl  was  brought  up  to  know  she  must 
go  to  service.  Now  the  mother  says;  “They  may  please 
themselves.”  In  years  gone  by,  it  was  the  servant’s  pride  to 
keep  her  place  if  it  was  a  good  one,  and  she  was  always  backed 
by  her  parents.  Now  it  is  a  case:  “  Well,  they  can  do  as 
they  like.”  Even  in  these  days  when  many  complain  so 
much  of  servants,  there  are  still  many  good  respectable  ones 
to  be  found.  The  girl  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two  thinks 
it  is  fine  to  be  constantly  changing  ;  she  gets  more  excite¬ 
ment,  more  variety,  never  remembering  that  a  rolling  stone 
does  not  gather  moss  ;  or  that  she  may  leave  a  good  and 
kind  mistress,  and  get  to  one  who  is  always  worrying,  never 
considers  her  servants,  treats  them  as  tools.  But  the  girl 
thinks  only  of  the  getting  out  more,  she  is  in  a  larger 
place,  and  there  is  more  excitement  about.  Again,  we  find 
many  of  twenty- five  and  upwards,  who  know  what  it  is  to 
value  a  good  situation,  and  who  do  their  best  to  keep  it. 
There  are  ladies  who  do  not  treat  their  servants  as  if  they 
were  body  and  soul  like  themselves ;  if  they  are  honest  and 
steady  they  should  be  trusted  and  given  to  understand  that 
their  good  services  are  valued.  All  servants  must  be  allowed 
some  time  in  the  day  to  themselves  ;  they  must  also  have 
time  for  fresh  air  and  exercise,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty.  In  towns  there  is  plenty  of  variety  and  change; 
the  country  life  is  not  so  easy  to  arrange.  If  girls  mean  to 
go  to  service,  they  should  start  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  and 
gradually  work  their  way  up.  There  are  many  places  now 
where  girls  can  be  taught.  Some  parents  can’t  afford  that, 
so  the  girl,  if  country-bred,  generally  starts  in  the  farmer’s 
or  the  clergyman’s  house.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  servant 
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Servants — continued. 

who  does  the  most  work  gets  the  largest  pay ;  for,  as  a  rule, 
the  general  servant  gets  no  more  than  the  under-housemaid 
in  a  large  establishment. 

Duties  of. — These  depend  greatly  upon  the  situations 
they  fill,  so  we  propose  to  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  work 
of  each  servant. 

Butler. — In  a  large  household  the  butler  is  the  principal 
servant,  although  in  some  cases  the  housekeeper  assists  him. 
He  has  charge  of  the  plate,  keeps  account  of  it,  gives  it  to 
the  footman  to  clean,  places  it  on  the  table,  and  locks  it  up 
at  night.  He  sees  the  table  is  properly  arranged  for  all 
meals  ;  waits  at  them,  assisted  by  the  footman.  He  looks 
after  the  decoration  of  the  table,  decides  what  silver  and 
glass  is  to  be  used.  He  has  the  key  of  the  cellar,  gets  up 
the  wine  for  luncheon,  dinner,  etc.  He  sees  that  every 
room  is  properly  lighted,  has  charge  of  the  billiard  and 
smoking  rooms,  and  delivers  to  his  mistress  all  letters, 
messages,  cards,  etc.  In  smaller  establishments  where  there 
is  no  housekeeper,  he  pays  the  bills,  has  authority  over  the 
other  servants,  settles  their  holidays  and  such  like  things. 
Before  going  to  bed,  it  is  his  duty  to  shut  and  fasten  all 
outer  doors  and  the  lower  windows,  see  that  everything  is 
safe,  and  that  all  precautions  have  been  taken  against,  the 
fear  of  robbery  or  fire. 

Cook. — She  is  the  principal  servant  in  the  kitchen,  her 
duties  vary  considerably  according  to  the  size  of  the  house 
and  establishment ;  in  large  houses,  cooking  will  occupy  all 
her  time,  and  often  she  requires  two  or  more  servants  under 
her.  In  quite  small  houses  she  often  takes  part  of  the  house¬ 
work.  In  either  establishment  she  should  be  an  early  riser, 
look  well  after  the  interests  of  the  family  she  is  serving,  not 
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be  wasteful  over  anything,  and  refrain  from  all  idle  gossip 
about  her  employers. 

Footman. — Like  the  cook,  his  work  depends  much  on 
the  size  of  the  establishment  he  is  in.  In  houses  where  a 
butler  and  two  footmen  are  kept,  their  chief  occupation  is 
waiting  at  table,  answering  bells,  attending  the  carriage,  and 
obeying  orders.  They  wear  livery,  which  is  found  for  them. 
In  smaller  houses  the  footman  has  more  to  do,  almost  the 
combined  duties  of  valet,  parlourmaid,  and  footman.  Some¬ 
times  two  are  kept  instead  of  a  butler  and  footman,  in  this 
case  the  elder  has  higher  wages  and  acts  as  butler.  A  single- 
handed  man-servant  if  good,  should  be  of  very  great  use,  he 
cleans  the  windows,  boots,  etc.,  brushes  his  master’s  clothes, 
waits  at  table,  keeps  plate,  china,  glass,  and  lamps  clean, 
answers  the  door,  takes  up  5  o’clock  tea ;  keeps  the  hall  tidy, 
and  sees  all  the  windows  and  doors  are  fastened  at  night. 

General  or  maid-of-all-work. — In  some  houses 
where  the  family  are  poor  they  can  only  afford  to  keep  one 
servant,  and  so  the  general  has  to  do  all  the  work  beyond 
what  the  mistress  undertakes  ;  she  is,  therefore,  everything 
rolled  into  one.  To  be  a  good  general  a  girl  must  be  neat, 
active,  an  early  riser,  very  methodical,  and  have  a  place  for 
everything,  and  everything  in  its  place ;  otherwise  all  will  be 
confusion  and  nothing  ever  properly  finished. 

Housekeeper. — In  large  establishments  where  the  lady 
of  the  house  has  many  social  duties  to  fulfil,  a  housekeeper  is 
always  kept.  A  person  to  fulfil  this  position,  must  be 
thoroughly  trustworthy  and  capable.  She  arranges  the  work 
of  all  the  women-servants,  generally  under  the  lady’s  orders, 
engages  or  gives  them  notice,  pays  the  wages,  and  provides 
and  arranges  everything  for  the  need  and  comfort  of  the 
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house.  She  should  be  the  brain  of  the  establishment,  while 
the  servants  are  the  hands.  She  keeps  her  eye  on  everything, 
and  goes  everywhere  to  see  that  all  is  right.  She  has  to 
decide  when  the  house  is  to  be  cleaned,  when  additions  shall 
be  made  to  the  household  linen,  to  keep  a  list  of  all 
breakages,  so  that  they  may  be  replaced,  and  which  rooms 
shall  be  occupied  by  visitors.  When  a  butler  and  house- 
steward  are  kept,  a  housekeeper  has  a  small  portion  of  her 
responsibilities  taken  off.  A  thorough  mastery  of  accounts 
is  indispensable  to  a  housekeeper,  she  has  so  many  payments 
to  make,  and  items  of  expenditure  to  be  entered  and  defrayed, 
for  which  she  is  responsible,  that  unless  she  has  a  clear  head 
for  figures,  she  is  sure  to  make  serious  mistakes.  The  habit 
of  rising  early  is  another  important  point ;  if  the  housekeeper 
is  astir  early,  all  other  servants  will  be  also.  The  “  house¬ 
keeper’s  room  ”  is  the  sanctum  of  the  housekeeper,  and  here 
she  takes  breakfast,  tea,  and  supper,  in  company  with  the 
lady’s-maid,  butler,  and  valet.  In  most  houses,  even  large 
ones,  all  the  upper  servants  dine  together  in  the  servants’  hall, 
being  waited  on  by  the  under  housemaid,  kitchenmaid  or 
stillroom  maid,  if  there  is  one ;  these  dine  together  afterwards. 

H OUSEMAID. — Her  name  proclaims  her  work — the  care  of 
the  house.  Where  two  or  three  are  kept,  the  upper  housemaid 
supervises  the  work  of  the  others.  She  also  takes  charge  of 
the  best  rooms,  dusting  valuable  furniture,  ornaments,  etc. 
The  house  linen  is  under  her  charge,  she  gives  out  what  is 
required,  keeps  it  in  order,  and  sees  to  the  mending  of  it.  If 
visitors  are  expected,  she  sees  the  rooms  are  properly  supplied 
with  all  that  is  necessary.  When  a  housemaid  is  single- 
handed,  she  has  to  do  the  whole  work,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  dressed 
by  3  o’clock,  and  does  the  mending.  In  many  houses  she 
will  have  to  wait  on  the  lady,  if  there  is  no  lady’s-maid,  to 
look  after  bedroom  fires  when  required,  and  to  lay  out  all  the 
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things  required  for  the  night.  She  should  also  see  that  all 
wardrobes,  chests  of  drawers,  etc.,  are  dusted  inside  as  well  as 
out,  and  clean  paper  put  in  the  drawers  when  necessary. 

Kitchenmaid. — This  servant  is  entirely  under  the  cook, 
has  to  help  her  at  all  points,  get  vegetables  ready,  do  the 
minor  kinds  of  cooking,  and  keep  all  her  places  beautifully 
clean.  If  no  scullery-maid  is  kept,  she  must  do  all  the 
scullery  work,  wash  up  everything  and  leave  them  and  the 
sink  clean  and  sweet. 

LadYs-MAID. — Some  think  a  lady’s-maid’s  life  is  very 
easy  ;  that  depends  largely  on  the  mistress.  The  maid  is 
expected  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  hairdressing,  millinery, 
and  dressmaking.  If  she  cannot  actually  make  the  latter, 
she  should  be  able  to  renovate,  and  re-trim,  and  should  have 
taste  and  judgment.  Everything  under  her  charge  should 
be  kept  with  great  care  and  in  thorough  repair.  Ladies  who 
visit  a  good  deal,  and  keep  a  maid,  generally  take  her  away 
with  them.  The  maid  is  expected  to  pack  and  prepare 
everything  for  the  journey,  to  look  after  the  luggage  at  the 
stations,  see  it  is  properly  labelled,  and  put  into  the  right 
train.  She  carries  with  her  a  dressing,  or  jewel-case,  umbrella, 
and  wraps.  After  reaching  their  destination,  she  asks  to  be 
shown  to  the  lady’s  room,  unpacks  the  trunks  puts  everything 
in  order,  and  lays  out  on  the  bed,  whatever  dress  the  lady 
intends  wearing  for  dinner.  The  maid,  if  in  a  large  house, 
takes  her  meals  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  or  with  the  upper 
servants  belonging  to  the  establishment.  A  lady’s-maid 
should  have  respectful,  quiet  manners,  a  refined  appearance, 
and  dress  well  but  neatly. 

LauNDRYMAID. — Where  these  are  kept  their  whole  time 
is  generally  taken  up  in  the  rooms  used  for  washing  and 
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ironing  and  getting  up  the  linen.  The  laundry  is  generally 
detached  from  the  house. 

Nurse. — A  nurse  is  regarded  as  an  upper  servant. 
Sometimes  she  is  single-handed,  in  which  case  an  under¬ 
housemaid  does  her  rooms  and  waits  on  her,  bringing  up 
coals  or  any  meals  she  may  require.  In  other  houses  an 
under-nurse  is  kept  who  looks  after  the  older  children, 
cleans  the  nurseries,  waits  on  the  nurse  and  children ; 
generally  having  to  attend  on  them  out  of  doors.  Both 
nurse  and  under-nurse  should  be  carefully  selected,  for  often 
the  health,  manners,  and  temper  of  the  children  depends 
upon  how  they  are  managed  by  their  nurse.  A  nurse  should 
be  truthful,  even-tempered,  clean,  healthy,  steady,  and 
thoroughly  to  be  trusted.  Healthy  children  should  have 
some  one  who  will  laugh,  romp,  and  sing  with  them  ;  if 
children  are  happy  in  the  nursery  it  is  generally  a  good  sign. 
When  meals  are  taken  in  the  nursery,  the  under-nurse  fetches 
them,  and  washes  what  crockery,  etc.,  belongs  to  the  nursery 
after.  A  nurse  must  dress  neatly  and  keep  herself  beautifully 
clean,  having  a  bath  once  a  week,  and  be  particular  with 
her  hair,  teeth,  hands,  and  nails. 

Parlourmaid. — Is  much  the  same  as  a  footman,  only 
that  she  generally  takes  the  care  of  the  dining-room  entirely, 
and  also  helps  the  housemaid  to  make  the  beds,  and  dusts  the 
best  bedroom;  also  attends  on  the  lady  of  the  house  if  no 
lady’s-maid  is  kept.  A  house-parlourmaid  does  the  work  of 
the  two  rolled  into  one.  She  must  be  dressed  by  i  o’clock 
after  finishing  her  morning  work  ;  taking  care  to  turn  the 
bedrooms  out  by  turn.  She  must  wait  at  luncheon,  look  after 
fires,  etc.,  answer  the  door  and  other  bells,  take  in  afternoon 
tea,  take  hot  water  into  the  bedrooms  at  dressing  time ;  wait 
at  dinner,  turn  down  beds,  and  empty  slops  in  bedrooms  • 
leaving  all  neat  for  the  night.  See  that  all  places  under 
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her  charge  are  secure  before  going  to  bed.  She  must  keep 
herself  very  neat  over  her  work  ;  wear  clean  aprons,  and  be  an 
early  riser. 

Servants’  Registries. — Of  these  there  are  many,  some 
good,  some  not  to  be  depended  on  ;  a  list  of  some  of  the 
best  can  be  had  for  id.  from  Messrs  Gardner,  Darton  Co., 
Paternoster  Row,  E.C.  The  Girls’  Friendly  Society,  and  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  have  also  a  number 
of  servants  on  their  lists.  Waitresses  by  the  afternoon  and 
evening  can  be  obtained  through  the  Society  for  the  Employ¬ 
ment  of  Women,  22  Berners  Street,  W.  There  are  also  300 
training  homes  for  young  servants.  The  Honourable  Mrs 
Arthur  Lyttleton  has  started  an  advertisement  page  for 
servants  in  the  Guardian  Newspaper.  Servants  are  also 
recommended  by  ladies.  This  will  be  found  a  great 
help  to  ladies  looking  for  servants. 

Serviettes,  folding  of.  —  Footmen,  parlourmaids,  and 
house-parlourmaids,  should  all  understand  this ;  a  prettily 
folded  finger  napkin  adds  much  to  the  finish  of  the  dinner 
table ;  paper  patterns  can  be  bought  very  cheap  cut  in  many 
devices ;  on  these  a  girl  may  practise. 

Shop  Assistants. — In  the  large  shops  of  large  towns,  the 
life  of  a  shop  assistant  is  better  than  in  former  years  ;  the 
sanitary  accommodation  is  better,  they  are  better  fed,  and  have 
more  time  for  meals.  In  many  large  establishments  the 
sleeping  rooms  are  still  being  improved.  They  are  paid 
according  to  their  work,  or  the  department  they  are  in.  They 
are  allowed  out  at  night,  but  have  papers  signed  both  on 
going  out  and  coming  in.  They  have  a  half  holiday  on 
Saturday,  and  all  Sunday ;  also  on  all  Bank,  and  other  public 
holidays ;  and  a  short  holiday  during  the  year. 
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Shorthand  and  Typewriting  is  taught  in  London  and 
some  places  in  the  country.  The  fee  for  one  year’s  training 
in  both  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  guineas,  but  a  short  course  of 
typewriting  can  be  had  for  much  less.  The  following  teach 
it ;  also  many  others.  Miss  Davidson,  37  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.;  Miss  Holdsworth,  Broad  Street  House,  Old 
Broad  Street,  E.C ;  The  Woman’s  Institute,  92  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Sick  -  room,  the. — Select  a  cheerful  sunny  aspect ;  if  to 
be  used  for  an  infectious  complaint,  clear  everything  out  that 
is  not  actually  wanted,  indeed,  in  any  case  of  illness  no  heavy 
curtains,  or  large  carpets  are  required,  as  they  only  harbour 
dust.  There  should  be  no  carpet  under  the  bed ;  only  strips 
by  the  side.  A  fireplace  is  necessary  as  it  helps  to  ventilate  • 
a  room,  and  a  small  fire  is  very  good,  as  it  assists  in  sending 
the  bad  air  up  the  chimney.  An  iron  bedstead  and  spring; 
mattress  are  preferred  ;  the  bed  should  stand  away  from  the  • 
wall,  so  that  a  nurse  can  get  to  both  sides  of  it.  To  admit 
fresh  air  into  the  room,  open  the  window  a  little  at  the: 
top,  but  the  bed  should  not  be  too  near  it.  Pure  air  is; 
necessary  in  the  sick-room,  but  not  cold  air,  so  a  thermometer  • 
should  be  hung  in  the  room,  but  not  near  either  window  or' 
fire  ;  it  should  stand  at  60°  to  62°  Fahr.  The  fire  must  be  kept: 
at  an  even  heat ;  if  the  patient  is  very  ill,  allow  no  noise  withi 
fire-irons,  have  a  piece  of  wood  for  a  poker,  and  put  on  the* 
pieces  of  coal  gently  with  the  hand  ;  an  old  glove  can  be  kept: 
for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  the  coal  is  folded  in  pieces  off 
newspaper. 

Order  must  be  observed  by  the  nurse ;  she  should  have  • 
a  place  for  each  thing  required,  so  as  to  lay  her  hand  on  it. 
at  once.  She  must  obey  orders,  and  must  note  everything; 
with  regard  to  the  patient,  so  as  to  report  it  to  the  doctor 
She  must  be  able  to  change  sheets,  and  the  patient’s  night, 
garments,  to  keep  him  clean,  sponging  him  with  a  little  warmt 
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water,  when  it  can  be  managed.  The  hair,  teeth,  etc.,  must 
all  be  seen  to.  Nothing  dirty  should  be  left  in  the  room. 
All  meals  must  be  sent  up  very  neatly,  and  removed  when 
done  with.  The  temperature  of  the  patient  should  be  carefully 
taken,  and  noted  down,  for  the  doctor  to  see.  In  bad  cases  it 
is  generally  taken  every  four  hours.  The  normal  temperature 
is  98‘2°  Fahr.  Below  that  it  is  unusual ;  great  care  is  required, 
as  95°  Fahr.  means  collapse.  Heat  should  be  kept  up  with 
bottles,  etc.,  and  the  doctor  summoned  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
temperature  goes  up,  it  shows  fever;  if  up  to  105°  high  fever, 
and  very  serious,  particularly  if  it  remains  high.  In  typhoid 
cases  it  will  change  frequently.  Sometimes  be  very  high  and 
at  others  it  will  run  down.  It  is  generally  lowest  between 
I  a.m.  and  5  a.m.,  and  highest  from  5  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The  round 
bulk  of  the  thermometer  is  put  either  in  the  mouth,  under 
the  tongue,  in  the  groin,  or  under  the  arm,  the  latter  being  the 
most  usual  place;  wipe  under  the  arm  first,  then  insert  the 
bulb  and  cross  the  arms  over  the  chest  to  keep  it  in  its  place ; 
always  shake  down  the  mercury  before  inserting  the  ther¬ 
mometer.  If  it  is  necessary  to  take  the  pulse,  the  wrist  is  the 
usual  place  with  two  fingers.  The  usual  number  of  beats  is 
from  70  to  75  a  minute,  but  in  fever  it  will  be  much  faster; 
in  some  cases  it  may  be  weak  or  intern^tent.  It  is  also 
necessary  for  a  nurse  to  notice  the  state  m  the  bowels,  and 
urine,  and  to  name  what  she  does  not  consider  correct  about 
them  to  the  doctor.  The  normal  amount  of  urine  per  day 
for  a  healthy  person  is  about  2|  pints,  and  should  be  a  clear 
yellowish  fluid.  Sleep  is  also  a  thing  to  be  enquired  into ;  if 
quiet  or  restless,  light  or  heavy.  Sometimes  pain  will  keep 
a  patient  awake,  this  must  be  seen  to,  and  discover  from  where 
or  what  it  comes,  if  throbbing,  dull,  or  severe. 

An  invalid’s  food  is  of  great  importance.  Too  much  may 
be  given,  or  too  little.  The  amateur  nurse  will  often  overdo 
the  quantity  in  her  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  patient,  and 
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often  it  may  thus  prove  fatal  instead.  Give  a  little,  neatly 
arranged,  give  it  always  to  time,  and  never  leave  it  by 
the  bedside,  for  more  to  be  taken  later.  Without  a  doctor 
orders  it,  it  is  best  not  to  awaken  the  sick  patient  to  take  food. 
When  patients  are  getting  better  they  may  require  milk  and 
a  biscuit  by  their  bedside  at  night.  Always  cover  such  food 
over  to  prevent  flies  settling  on  it.  Sometimes  the  patient 
may  be  unconscious,  but  still  require  feeding.  The  most  simple 
way  to  feed  them,  is  to  pass  the  spoon  well  into  the  mouth,  let 
the  contents  pass  slowly  into  the  throat,  then  close  the  lips. 
Milk  and  brandy  alone  dropped  gently  on  the  tongue  will  be 
absorbed.  If  stimulants  are  ordered,  measure  very  carefully. 
As  we  have  remarked  before  in  notes  on  hygiene,  milk  is  a 
perfect  food  and  contains  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
patient  going  for  some  time.  Beef  tea  is  not  a  food,  but  a 
stimulant ;  it  helps  to  rouse  a  patient  and  thus  may  benefit 
him.  If  patients  cannot  or  won’t  take  food  by  the  mouth,  it 
can  be  given  by  enema  into  the  rectum.  A  feeding  cup  is 
the  best  way  to  feed  very  weak  people.  Oil  is  often  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  particularly  with  weak  and  delicate  children  ; 
a  fair  amount  of  cod-liver  oil  may  thus  be  worked  into  the 
system.  Always  have  two  small  medicine  glasses,  marked 
into  spoonfuls  or  ounces  ;  keep  one  for  medicine  and  one  for 
food,  and  always  see  they  are  washed  after  they  have  been 
used.  Medicines  are  now  often  injected  under  the  skin  and 
through  the  skin,  as  well  as  given  by  the  mouth  and  rectum. 
Liniments  must  always  be  kept  quite  away  from  medicines,  or 
the  wrong  one  may  be  given  in  mistake.  Care  is  required  with 
sleeping  draughts  ;  darken  the  room  and  keep  quite  quiet  after 
the  dose  is  taken.  Many  people  are  very  much  in  the  dark 
about  giving  enemas,  therefore  a  few  remarks  procured  from 
an  experienced  nurse  may  be  useful  here.  An  enema  is 
usually  given  to  relieve  constipation,  and  some  people  take 
a  warm  water  one  each  morning ;  now  they  are  also  used  for 
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giving  food,  medicines  to  stop  diarrhoea,  and  other  purposes. 
A  good  one  for  constipation  is  a  piece  of  good  common  soap, 
sliced  thin,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  or  better  still  a  lump 
of  the  Chelsea  soft  soap  the  same  size,  stir  till  it  dissolves,  in  a 
little  hot  water ;  add  more  hot  water  by  slow  degrees  until 
the  mixture  is  like  cream,  put  in  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil  and 
enough  hot  water  to  make  about  a  pint  and  a  half.  It  should 
be  hot  94°  to  ioo°.  If  a  new  syringe  is  necessary  get  one  of 
Higginson’s.  Milder  enemas  of  only  hot  water  can  be  taken. 
For  stronger  ones,  a  little  castor  or  olive  oil  can  be  added. 
All  injections  should  be  given  slowly  and  gently,  and  allow 
no  air  to  enter  the  bowels.  For  diarrhoea,  starch  is  generally 
used,  made,  then  allowed  to  go  cold  or  milk-warm  as  ordered, 
a  small  amount  only  is  given  and  very  gently — not  more  than 
2  oz. ;  a  doctor  will  sometimes  order  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
with  the  starch.  If  nourishment  cannot  be  given  by  the  mouth 
a  nutritive  enema  is  tried,  about  4  oz.  at  a  time,  and  hot  from 
94°  to  100°.  Make  about  4  oz.  of  milk  or  beef  tea  hot, 
peptonised  is  best  if  it  can  be  had  ;  beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  pour  the  milk  on  to  it,  stirring  all  the  time.  Sometimes 
brandy  and  milk  are  given  together,  ^  an  oz.  of  the  former  ;  but 
the  doctor  or  nurse  will  generally  regulate  the  amount.  A 
good  many  of  our  friends  know  very  little  about  poultices  or 
fomentations.  Have  you  ever  watched  a  capable  nurse  make 
a  linseed  poultice  and  seen  how  easily  she  manages  it,  getting 
it  just  the  right  consistency,  thickness,  and  heat?  Poultice 
mixing  requires  practice,  still  a  few  hints  might  be  useful. 

Linseed  poultice. — Make  a  pudding  basin  very  hot 
by  pouring  some  boiling  water  into  it ;  but  first  see  that  you 
have  plenty  of  boiling  water,  your  meal,  a  little  salad  oil,  a 
knife,  and  a  piece  of  thin  calico  or  muslin  on  which  the  poultice 
is  to  be  spread,  all  ready  to  hand.  Put  your  knife  into  the 

hot  water  to  heat  it ;  pour  out  the  water  you  have  heated  your 
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basin  with,  and  pour  in  about  \  a  pint  of  quite  boiling  water, 
this  should  make  a  good  sized  poultice,  have  the  meal  in  your 
left  hand,  shake  in  quickly,  stirring  rapidly  with  the  right 
hand,  until  it  is  the  right  consistency,  thick  enough  to  spread 
easily,  but  not  sloppy,  turn  it  on  to  the  calico,  spread 
quickly,  leaving  i  inch  all  round  which  must  be  turned  up. 
Spread  a  little  salad  or  olive  oil  over  the  top,  cover 
with  a  hot  towel  and  carry  to  the  patient ;  if  very  hot  the 
nurse’s  hand  can  be  kept  under  it  for  a  second  or  two. 
Always  be  careful  not  to  give  the  patient  a  chill  in  putting 
on  poultices.  If  on  the  chest  or  stomach  it  will  keep  in  its 
place  as  the  patient  will  be  lying  on  his  back.  In  other 
places  it  may  require  a  bandage  to  keep  it  firm.  Poultices 
should  always  be  covered  with  oil -silk  or  gutta-percha,  and 
flannel  over  that ;  a  poultice,  if  well  made  and  very  hot,  can 
remain  on  three  or  four  hours,  and  another  should  be  ready 
when  that  is  taken  off. 

Jacket  poultice. — Means  covering  both  chest  and  back. 
It  has  to  be  made  in  two  parts  and  tied  at  the  corners  with 
tape.  They  are  rather  tiresome  to  put  on  and  may  have  to 
be  kept  in  their  place  by  bandages  or  with  an  old  towel* 
fastened  with  safety  pins.  Oil-silk  must  not  be  put  over  a 
poultice  on  a  wound  which  is  discharging,  as  it  draws  it. 

( 

Mustard  poultice.— \s  best  made  the  same  as  the 
linseed,  mixing  the  flour  of  mustard  with  the  linseed  first, 
about  I  part  mustard  to  2  parts  of  meal,  and  stirring  it  into 
the  boiling  water. 

Mustard  and  bran, — Have  two  thin  flannel  bags  and 

make  them  quite  hot,  at  the  same  time  heat  the  bran  and 

mustard  in  an  earthenware  pot  in  the  oven,  about  2  or 

3  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard  is  enough,  fill  the  bags  quickly, 

sew  them  up,  and  apply.  They  can  be  re-heated  in 
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the  oven.  Bran  alone  can  be  used  in  the  same  way ;  these 
are  light  and  are  useful  where  little  pressure  can  be  borne. 

Mustard  poultice  in  flannel. — Make  a  bag  of  thin 
flannel  the  size  required  ;  leave  one  side  open.  Make  a  good 
linseed  poultice  of  about  |  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  3 
or  4  handfuls  of  meal,  add  2  or  3  dessertspoonfuls  of  dry 
mustard  well  mixed  in.  Spread  over  one  side  of  the  bag, 
sew  it  up,  and  apply ;  this  for  neuralgic  pain  in  the  back  can 
be  kept  on  for  several  hours.  It  is  best  to  have  two  bags,  as 
a  second  may  be  wanted. 

Mustard  plaster. — This  is  stronger  than  a  poultice, 
and  is  mixed  just  the  same  way  as  ordinary  table  mustard. 
Spread  the  paste  on  to  muslin,  linen,  or  two  or  three  folds  of 
tissue  paper,  and  put  a  layer  of  paper  or  muslin  over  it,  as  the 
mustard  must  not  be  next  the  skin.  Just  wash  the  skin  first 
with  a  little  warm  water,  the  mustard  then  takes  greater  hold  ; 
the  plaster  can  be  kept  on  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
some  skins  will  bear  it  longer  than  others.  If  it  does  not 
take  much  effect,  put  on  a  hot  linseed,  or  bread  poultice  in  its 
place.  After  taking  off  a  mustard  plaster,  put  on  a  little  cold 
cream  or  vasdine  ;  cover  with  a  warm  silk  handkerchief. 

Mustard  lea  ves  are  much  used,  they  are  less  trouble 
but  they  bite  more  than  a  plaster.  If  the  skin  is  irritated  by 
the  mustard,  painting  it  with  the  white  of  an  egg  soothes  it. 

Bread  poultices. — These  are  used  for  smaller  surfaces  ; 
for  gatherings  or  open  wounds.  The  bread  can  be  crumbled 
and  boiling  water  poured  on,  beat  it  up  well,  then  squeeze  the 
water  out  and  put  it  between  two  saucers,  or  plates,  over  a  pan 
of  boiling  water  to  let  it  swell.  Sweet  oil  or  a  little  glycerine 

or  lard  should  be  mixed  in  to  prevent  the  bread  sticking.  If 
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Sick-room — continued. 

placed  over  the  eye  or  on  a  tender  part  a  small  bit  of  soft 
muslin  can  be  put  over  the  poultice.  A  cold  bread  and  water 
poultice  with  oil-silk  or  gutta-percha  tissue  over  it  is  useful 
to  stop  inflammation.  Hot  bread  and  milk  poultice  is  sooth¬ 
ing  to  a  gathered  gum.  Poultices  can  be  made  of  hops,  charcoal, 
and  hemlock  ;  or  medicated  ones  as  may  be  ordered.  Made 
mustard  on  brown  paper,  is  beneficial  in  some  cases,  on  the 
temple,  or  at  the  back  of  the  ear.  Ginger  plaster  on  brown 
paper  is  good  for  toothache.  Powdered  ginger  and  a  little 
spirits  poured  over  it  and  tied  on  with  a  handkerchief. 

Fomentations  are  used  for  pain  the  same  as  poultices,  and 
must  be  applied  very  hot.  Have  a  good-sized  basin,  put  a 
thin  long  towel  across  it,  the  ends  hanging  over  the  sides, 
have  some  good-sized  pieces  of  white  flannel  or  old  blanket, 
place  two  in  the  basin  on  the  towel,  pour  boiling  water  over, 
then  wring  out  one  piece  of  the  flannel  in  the  towel  by  turning 
the  two  ends  in  two  opposite  directions,  squeeze  out  all  water, 
shake  it  out  and  apply,  covering  with  anything  that  will  keep 
in  the  steam  and  heat ;  prepare  the  other  piece  of  flannel- 
ready  to  go  on  when  the  first  cools.  Always  have  plenty  of 
boiling  water  for  fomentations  as  it  soon  cools. 

If  a  laudanum  fomentation  is  ordered  wring  out  the  flannel 
as  before  and  sprinkle  i8  to  20  drops  of  laudanum  over  it; 
30  drops  of  turpentine  can  be  used  in  the  same  way,  or  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  turpentine  may  be  added  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water  and  poured  over  the  flannel.  Mustard  can  be  used  the 
same  way,  adding  i  tablespoonful  to  i  pint  of  water ;  only 
with  mustard  the  water  must  be  hot,  but  not  boiling. 

Blisters  or  blistering  fluids  are  sometimes  ordered.  The 
first  is  supplied  by  a  chemist ;  it  must  be  applied  and  carefully 
kept  in  place.  Sometimes  they  take  some  hours  in  rising ; 
remove  very  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the  skin.  Cut  or 
prick  with  quite  clean  scissors  or  needle  at  the  lower  part,  and 
let  the  fluid  run  on  to  a  soft  piece  of  rag,  not  on  to  the  skin, 
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and  cover  the  part  with  linen,  spread  with  vaseline  or  cold 
cream ;  be  careful  not  to  tear  the  skin  in  dressing  the 
blister.  If  the  fluid  is  used,  it  is  painted  on  and  the  outside 
edge  all  round  should  be  oiled  or  greased  to  prevent  the  fluid 
flowing  beyond  the  part.  It  is  dressed  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other.  Wet  compresses  are  useful  for  sore  throat  or  other 
ailments  ;  a  lotion  is  at  times  ordered  to  be  mixed  with  the 
cold  water,  they  are  wrung  out  of  the  water,  and  oil-silk  or 
flannel  put  over  them,  but  require  to  be  changed  fairly  often. 

Silver  Spoons,  stained. — If  spoons  are  stained  with 
medicine  or  otherwise,  rub  well  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
after  dipping  them  into  methylated  spirits,  and  a  little  dry 
rouge  powder ;  then  wash  well  with  Hudson’s  soap  and  dry 
with  soft  linen. 

To  WASH. — Never  wash  spoons  and  forks  in  daily  use 
with  greasy  plates,  but  put  them  in  a  bowl  of  very  hot 
water  by  themselves,  and  wash  them  with  a  clean  linen  rag, 
*  and  a  little  Hudson’s  soap.  If  the  water  is  hard,  a  little 
”  Scrubb’s  ammonia  can  be  added.  Once  a  week  they  should 
be  well  cleaned  with  plate  powder,  and  well  polished  with  a 
good  leather. 

Silversmith’s  Work. — In  large  establishments  both  men 
and  women  are  employed  for  polishing  and  cleaning  the  silver 
goods ;  girls  as  a  rule  polish  better  than  men,  for  work  to 
appear  in  the  showrooms.  As  a  rule  men  design  new  and 
beautiful  models,  but  a  Miss  Connell,  22  StafTord  Place, 
Buckingham  Gate,  S.W.,  both  designs  and  executes  beautiful 
artistic  work  in  ripousse  silver.  She  takes  pupils. 

Singing. — This  is  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  indoor  pastime 
that  should  be  tried  by  any  one  with  a  good  voice.  Good 
singing  gives  delight  to  many,  and  may  lead  to  many 

pleasures.  Any  one  with  a  real  gift  for  singing  should  have 
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the  voice  properly  trained  and  cultivated.  It  may  lead  to  the 
making  of  money,  which,  if  not  required  by  the  individual,  can 
always  be  given  to  good  charities,  poor  relations,  or  friends. 

Sisterhoods. — There  are  too  many  of  these,  both  Anglican 
and  Roman,  to  be  named  here.  We  therefore  give  only  a 
few;  a  full  list  will  be  found  in  the  “Englishwomen’s  Year 
Book,”  which  is  published  every  year,  and  is  a  most  useful 
volume.  All  Saints  Sisterhood,  Margaret  Street,  London  ; 
St  John  the  Baptist,  at  Clewer,  Windsor  ;  St  Mary’s,  Wantage, 
Berks ;  St  Peter’s  Home,  Kilburn,  London. 

Societies  and  Associations. — A  very  long  list  of  these 
will  also  be  found  in  the  “  Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

Soap. — For  common  use,  Knight’s  pale  primrose  soap  is 
excellent.  Many  prefer  it  in  the  bath  and  for  nursery  use  to 
the  scented  soaps.  It  is  also  very  good  for  laundry  work. 
Coarser  kinds  can  be  had  for  cleaning  and  scrubbing  purposes. 
The  Army  and  Navy  soap,  Harrod’s,  Whiteley’s  and  many 
other  good  Stores  all  keep  good  brown  soap.  It  is  wisest  to 
use  the  best  soap. 

Pale  primrose  for  washing  should  be  cut  up  into  con¬ 
venient  pieces  and  hung  in  a  bag  in  a  dry  place  for  some 
weeks  before  it  is  used  ;  it  hardens  and  does  not  waste  so 
much  in  water.  Soap  jelly  is  very  good  in  a  laundry.  Save 
all  bits  of  soap ;  put  them  into  a  bag  to  dry.  When  needed 
shred  the  pieces  fine,  and  boil  them  well  in  water,  about  i  lb. 
of  soap  to  I  gallon  of  water,  and  boil  till  the  soap  dissolves  ;  if 
the  water  is  hard  add  a  little  borax  or  some  liquid  ammonia. 
Legion  is  the  name  of  new  and  varied  soaps  in  the  present 
day;  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  them,  but  lists  can  be 
had  at  Stores,  and  many  are  advertised  in  papers ;  a  few 
may  be  named  here  as  useful  in  most  households. 

Admiral^  for  reducing  fat  and  preventing  obesity. 
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Soap  — continued. 

For  cleaning  purposes.  — Imperial  soft  soap 
made  by  the  Chiswick  Soap  Co.,  strongly  recommended. 
Brook’s  Crystal  Monkey  Brand  should  find  its  place  in  all 
households  for  cleaning  tins,  tubs,  etc.  Hudson’s  extract, 
excellent  for  washing  silver  or  plated  goods ;  also  for  clothes. 
Borax  soap.  Sunlight,  Sapolio,  Calvert’s  Soft  Carbolic,  and 
many  others. 

Ma  YPOLE's,  particularly  for  dyeing  goods. 

Medicated. — Calvert’s  stand  first,  and  are  all  useful 
for  medical  purposes.  Cook’s  Antiseptic  good  for  eczema ; 
also  their  Hygienic  for  teeth,  etc.  Terebene,  a  fragrant 
disinfectant;  Wright’s  Coal  Tar  also  a  good  antiseptic. 
Eucalyptus,  Bayley’s  Spermaceti,  Vaseline,  Albion,  Milk  and 
Sulphur,  and  others. 

Toilet.,  Pears'. — Known  all  over  the  world  and  duly 
appreciated.  Field’s  all  pure  and  good.  Prices,  especially  the 
Visitor’s  Regina,  on  account  of  its  size.  Vinolia,  the  vestal 
being  most  beautifully  scented.  The  Erasmic  Herb  soap, 
prepared  by  the  Erasmic  Co.,  is  strongly  recommended,  in 
boxes  of  IS.  and  is.  6d. ;  the  dearer  most  beautifully  scented- 
The  Borax  Co.  make  many  good  soaps.  There  are  very 
many  more  pure  and  good  soaps  sold  at  all  the  best  Stores. 
Pears’. Vinolia,and  Williams’  shaving  soaps  are  good.  Avery 
pure  white  soap  is  prepared  by  Sharp  Brothers,  and  is  well 
spoken  of. 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Associations. — Queen  Anne’s  Gate 
Westminster.  This  is  a  very  good  association  and  should 
be  much  encouraged.  It  is  intended  to  help  families  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  requiring  it ;  to  provide  nurses  and 
clothing  if  necessary.  There  is  also  an  officer’s  branch 
for  help,  and  homes  for  widows  and  daughters. 
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Sponges. — If  not  properly  cared  for  soon  become  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  slimy.  They  should  not  have  soap  rubbed 
on  them,  and  should  not  lie  in  soapy  water  ;  dry  them  in 
the  air  and  don’t  tie  them  in  a  sponge  bag  till  dry.  When 
they  want  cleaning,  lay  them  in  strong  borax  and  soft  water 
or  soda  and  water,  with  a  little  Scrubb’s  ammonia  in  it,  and 
squeeze  them  from  time  to  time  in  the  centre.  They  should 
remain  in  the  water  some  hours.  Squeeze  well  out  and  soak 
for  a  little  in  plain  soft  water,  then  dry  in  the  sun. 

Sports,  Pastimes,  etc. — In’  these  days  sports  take  up 
a  fair  amount  of  time,  and  a  large  amount  of  enjoyment ; 
also  health  is  benefited  by  indulging  in  them.  As  far  as  we 
can  we  will  class  them. 

Amateur  dramatic  societies,  of  which  there  are 
many,  also  many  clubs — a  list  is  given  in  the  “  Englishwomen’s 
Year  Book.” 

Angling. — There  are  many  well-known  anglers.  The 
Duchess  of  Connaught  and  the  Duchess  of  Fife  being 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  really  love  fishing;  no 
pastime  can  be  more  engrossing,  it  entails  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  as  well  as  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
strength.  To  catch  a  nice  dish  of  trout  for  breakfast  is  a 
treat  to  those  who  manage  it. 

Archery.  —  The  Grand  National  Archery  /  Meeting  is 
the  most  important  event  in  the  archery  season.  The 
Society  which  regulates  all  matters  connected  with  archery 
for  ladies  is  the  Grand  National  Archery  Society,  2  Lansdown 
Terrace,  Cheltenham.  Miss  Legh  is  championess.  Also  the 
Royal  Toxophilite  Society,  Archer’s  Hall,  Inner  Circle, 
Regent’s  Park.  Patron,  H.M.  The  King.  Secretary,  Colonel 
Walrdnd.  Ladies  cannot  be  members,  but -there  is  a  ladies’ 
day,  and  members  can  allow  ladies  to  practise. 

CAfs  CLUB. — The  keeping  of  cats  is  now  a  great  amuse- 
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Sports,  Pastimes,  etc. — continued.  ^ 

ment  to  ladies.  We  don’t  think  as  yet  that  men  have 
•Started  eateries.  The  office  of  the  National  Cat  Club  is 
5  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  W.C.  Shows  are 
held  in  June  and  October. 

Chess. — This  game  is  much  played,  and  there  are  regular 
clubs  for  it.  One  is  at  i6a  Clifford  Street,  Bond  Street, 
London.  The  Ladies’  Chess  Club  is  35  Old  Bond  Street, 
W.  President,  Lady  Newnes;  Secretary,  Miss  Hook. 

Cricket. — One  of  the  finest  games  played.  List  of 
cricket  grounds  about  London  are  given  on  page  257. 

Croquet. — A  game  much  more  played  now  ;  only  with 
new  rules  and  smaller  hoops.  Large  croquet  tournaments 
are  held  in  many  parts  of  England.  Roehampton  is  the 
best  club  near  London. 

Cycling. — A  good  many  remarks  have  been  made  on 
this  pastime  on  pages  60-67,  and  a  few  words  written  about 
tours. 

Dogs. — Shows  of  these  animals  are  frequently  taking 
place.  Ladies  have  also  taken  them  up,  and  show  dogs 
greatly.  The  Ladies’  Kennel  Association  is  well  and  largely 
supported.  The  Secretary  is,  temporarily,  G.  B.  Manley, 
23  Bucklesbury,  E.C.  There  are  very  many  other  clubs  in 
London  and  other  places. 

Driving. — The  Hurlingham  and  Ranelagh  Clubs  have 
competitions  for  both  tandem  and  team  driving.  Many 
ladies  compete,  and  drive  beautifully.  A  golf  meeting  and 
croquet  tournament  are  held  at  Ranelagh  during  the  summer. 

Foxhounds. — A  winter  pastime,  and  much  appreciated 
by  those  who  can  afford  it,  as  it  is  an  expensive  amusement. 
Many  ladies  ride  to  hounds,  and  ride  very  straight.  There 
are  very  many  good  packs  of  foxhounds. 
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Sports,  Pastimes,  etc. — continued. 

Golf. — A  very  popular  amusement.  Rules  of  the  game  . 
are  fixed  by  the  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews  ;  the  “  Golfing 
Annual  ”  is  a  good  publication  to  procure,  if  information 
is  required. 

Harriers. — Many  of  these  belong  to  ladies,  some  of 
them  being  private  packs,  but  most  of  them  stand  as  follows : 
Lady  H.M.,  Mrs  Cheape,  ’Bentley  Manor,  Redditch  ;  Lady 
Gifford,  Old  Park,  Chichester,  etc.,  etc. 

Hockey. — Rules  of  the  game  and  of  the  Hockey  Associa¬ 
tions  may  be  got  by  post  for  2d.  from  H.  Cox,  Field  Offices, 
London.  Hockey  is  much  played  now,  and  many  men’s  and 
women’s  clubs  formed. 

Otter  Hounds. — The  best  known  English  pack  is  the 
Hawkstone.  The  master  is  Mr  Wardell,  Caynham  House, 
Ludlow.  Ladies  run  frequently  with  otter  hounds,  even  to 
wading  through  rivers.  They  carry  long  poles  to  feel  their 
way  through  the  streams. 

La  wn  tennis. — A  very  favourite  and  delightful  pastime 
for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  For  some  years  there  was 
a  perfect  rage  for  it,  and  players  used  to  flock  from  one 
tournament  to  another  all  through  the  summer  months. 
For  a  time  it  cooled  a  little,  but  it  has  revived  again  greatly 
the  last  two  years.  There  are  both  lady  and  gentleman 
champions,  and  open  tournaments  are  played  for  the  holding 
of  Challenge  Cups.  Only  four  players  can  play  at  a  time. 

Riding. — If  girls  and  boys  are  to  learn  to  ride  well 
they  should  start  when  quite  young.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  girls  who  wish  to  be  taught  riding  we  give  the  names 
of  one  or  two  ladies.  Miss  Eva  Christy,  i  Bennington  Park 
Mansions,  West  Hampstead,  gives  lessons  to  ladies  and 
children  in  riding  and  driving  ;  will  also  ride  with  them.  Miss 
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Sports,  Pastimes,  etc. — continued. 

Maggie  Aulton  “Showell,”  Bushbiiry,  Wolverhampton,  will 
go  and  stay  in  people’s  houses  to  give  lessons,  or  will  receive 
them  at  her  house.  Miss  Aulton  rides  well  to  hounds. 

Rowing. — The  Henley  week  is  one  of  the  great  weeks 
in  the  season ;  many  matches  are  rowed  and  much  amuse¬ 
ment  is  gained  if  the  weather  is  amiable.  There  are  many 
other  rowing  matches — the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  being 
the  greatest ;  there  are  some  girls’  clubs  as  well  as  men’s. 
The  Hammersmith’s  Girls’  Sculling  Club,  19  Lower  Mall, 
Hammersmith,  W.  There  is  also  a  ladies’  department  at 
the  King’s  College  Boating  Club,  Kensington  Square,  W. 

Shooting. — In  both  deerstalking  and  small  game 
shooting  women  now  take  part ;  some  even  having  been 
after  big  game,  in  Africa  and  India. 

Small  yacht  racing. — This  is  very  largely  taken  up 
now,  particularly  in  the  Solent,  by  men  and  women.  Very 
many  ladies  have  their  own  yachts.  There  are  many  yacht 
racing  clubs  at  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  and  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

Ska  ting. — Many  skating  clubs  are  formed  now,  and  it  is 
a  most  enjoyable  pastime  for  those  who  skate  well.  The 
Prince’s  Skating  Club,  Knightsbridge,  S.W.,  is  the  best 
indoor  skating  club,  and  is  greatly  frequented  by  members, 
particularly  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Henglers,  Oxford  Circus, 
is  largely  patronised.  Ladies  can  go  to  the  Queen’s 
Club,  West  Kensington,  in  the  season,  if  introduced  by  a 
member.  There  are  open-air  skating  clubs  at  Hampstead 
and  on  Wimbledon  Lake.  Another  club  is  in  Regent’s  Park, 
where  a  test  in  skating  is  required,  and  where  new  members 
have  to  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  the  committee. 
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Sports,  Pastimes,  etc. — continued. 

Swimming.  —  Swimming  clubs  are  on  the  increase. 
Every  girl  and  boy  should  be  taught  to  swim.  There  are 
English,  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Amateur  Swimming 
Associations.  Competitions  are  organised  and  prizes 
awarded.  Water-polo  is  taught  and  played  ;  also  life-saving 
practise  is  encouraged  and  practised. 

Stammering. — Taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  it  includes 
many  different  forms  of  defective  articulation,  such  as 
inability  to  pronounce  certain  words  or  letters,  the  tendency 
to  hesitate  or  stumble  whilst  speaking,  etc.  Stammering  or 
stuttering  may  imply  a  spasmodic  condition  of  the  organs 
of  speech.  It  is  sometimes  hereditary,  but  sometimes  is 
acquired  or  copied.  Men  more  often  get  it  than  women  ;  it 
seldom  shows  itself  before  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  may 
sometimes  follow  on  serious  illness,  such  as  scarlet-fever  or 
small-pox.  Stammering  varies,  sometimes  it  is  very  slight, 
at  others  the  mouth  opens  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  work 
before  the  word  is  formed.  It  is  always  increased  by  excite¬ 
ment,  or  anxiety  to  make  a  favourable  impression.  A  doctor 
should  be  consulted  and  the  general  health  looked  to.  The 
patient  should  be  placed  for  six  months  under  the  care  of  a 
master  of  elocution.  He  is  made  to  adopt  a  slow  and 
deliberate  mode  of  utterance,  if  he  starts  stammering,  to 
stop  and  try  again,  and  not  to  speak  when  excited.  Reading 
aloud  and  singing  are  also  practised.  Great  and  continual 
patience  is  required. 

Steel,  to  clean. — Scrape  some  bathbrick  and  mix  into  a 
thick  paste  with  sweet  oil,  rub  well  over  the  steel  until  stains 
are  removed,  dry  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  polish  with  a  leather 
and  a  little  dry  whitening. 

To  REMOVE  RUST  FROM. — Make  a  soft  paste  of  quick- 
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lime  and  sweet  oil.  Put  this  quickly  on  the  njst  spots  and 
leave  two  days.  Rub  off,  and  repeat  if  not  gone ;  then  rub 
with  fine  bathbrick  and  paraffin,  and  polish.  If  rust  spots 
have  been  on  long  the  marks  will  always  remain  like  small¬ 
pox  marks.  Putty  powder  will  answer  as  well  as  lime  to 
mix  with  the  oil.  The  best  mode  of  preventing  steel  rusting 
is  to  take  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  some  oil,  and  put  the  oil  all 
over  the  steel  rather  thickly,  leaving  it  on.  Melted  fat  will 
do  used  the  same  way,  only  it  must  be  without  salt. 

Stoppers,  to  remove. — If  a  stopper  is  fixed  in  a  bottle 
wrap  it  round  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  boiling  water.  If  the 
bottle  contains  smelling  salts  put  it  into  vinegar  and  water, 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  citric  acid.  Leave  for  a  short 
time  in  a  warm  place,  then  stand  it  in  hot  water.  If  this 
does  not  do,  hold  it  with  the  left  hand  and  tap  it  with  a 
piece  of  wood  on  each  side  in  an  upward  direction.  Oil  the 
bottle  round  the  join  of  the  neck  and  stopper,  then  warm 
it,  and  repeat  the  tapping.  Another  plan  is  to  take  a  pen 
or  strong  needle  and  run  it  round  the  top  where  the  stopper 
and  bottle  join  several  times,  then  give  the  stopper  a  steady 
twist  towards  the  holder  of  it,  and  it  will  probably  come  out. 

Story-writing. — How  many  there  are  who  imagine  they 
can  write  a  story.  Many  try,  they  don’t  think  deeply  before 
they  write,  or  get  the  whole  idea  painted  in  their  minds  as 
it  might  be  on  the  painter’s  canvas  ;  but  they  start,  take 
some  pains  may  be,  and  are  very  likely  in  love  with  their 
own  production.  Not  so,  the  critic  to  whom  they  take  it, 
and  disappointment  follows.  Some  are  really  born  to  it, 
others  may  live  and  learn.  It  is  best  to  start  with  quite  a 
short  tale,  say  about  4000  to  5000  words,  and  get  it  if  possible 
put  into  a  magazine  or  good  weekly  paper.  Some  few  write 
a  first  story  fairly  well,  but  the  second  effort  is  bare  and 
uninteresting.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  before  a  book 
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is  written,  and  there  are  many  sore  disappointments  and 
heartrendings  to  be  gone  through.  Even  a  good  story  may 
be  rejected  at  first  by  an  editor,  for  want  of  space  in  his 
magazine,  but  if  it  is  really  good,  it  will  in  the  end  be 
accepted.  The  Author’s  Society,  4  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  is  very  good  for  any  one  wishing  to  take  up  literature, 
to  join.  The  Secretary  helps  them  greatly  in  many  ways. 

Students’  Homes. — There  are  many  of  these  in  London  ; 
15  and  18  Endsleigh  Street,  W.C.,  and  others. 

Sweetmeats  and  Preserves  from  the  Cape. — Few 

English  people  have  as  yet  discovered  how  many  delicious 
sweets  and  preserves  come  from  the  Cape.  There  is  a  kind 
of  Tangerine  marmalade,  which  is  much  liked,  also  Cape 
gooseberries,  meilbos,  which  are  dried,  and  crystallised 
apricots ;  also  we  have  tasted  crystallised  melon,  but  this 
will  only  keep  in  an  air-tight  box. 
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TABLE  DECORATIONS. — Foliage  plants  make  a  lovely 
autumn  decoration,  but  a  hothouse  is  required  for  this  to 
secure  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  white,  and  green  leaves, 
which  are  to  be  found  on  begonias,  the  dark-leaved  azaleas, 
caladiums,  and  colens.  Arrange  low,  letting  the  leaves  rest 
on  the  tablecloth.  Virginia  creeper  leaves,  when  changing, 
are  very  pretty.  In  June  nothing  comes  up  to  roses.  A 
yellow  table-centre  of  silk  and  small  silver  bowls  with  red 
and  yellow  roses  and  bits  of  maidenhair.  Have  yellow 
shades  to  the  lights  with  rosebuds  painted  on,  while  one 
rosebud  should  float  in  each  finger  glass.  Wild  flowers, 
such  as  honeysuckle,  looks  well  in  pale  green  glass  bowls, 
and  a  soft  white  silk  centre,  menu  cards,  lamps  or  candle 
shades,  sweets,  small  dishes,  should  all  correspond  or  match. 
If  you  are  not  rich  enough  to  have  all  silver  dishes,  get 
pretty  glass  or  the  dead  white  china.  The  Michaelmas 
daisy  looks  well  mixed  with  the  Virginia  creeper.  Then 
there  are  the  chrysanthemums  of  all  sizes  and  colours, 
which  can  be  matched  in  all  shades  in  silks,  velvets,  and 
ribbons.  The  marigold  is  very  brilliant  and  mixed  with 
small  carrot  leaves,  just  changing  to  autumn  tint,  can  be 
made  into  a  lovely  decoration.  Always  keep  in  mind 
that  in  decorating  a  table  all  things  tone  and  harmonise ; 
nothing  should  be  too  vivid,  but  all  well  blended  and 
arranged,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  the  table  must  be 
perfectly  correct  and  nice,  pure  clean  damask,  spotless 
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spoons,  forks,  and  clear  bright  glass.  Want  of  care  in 
these  cases  will  quite  destroy  all  other  beauties. 

Table  Tennis  or  Ping-Pong.  —  This  game  has  become 
an  immense  favourite.  It  can  be  played  on  an  ordinary 
dining-table,  6  to  7  feet  long,  across  which  is  fixed  a  net 
7  in.  high.  The  racquets  and  balls  are  bought  with  the 
game,  and  three  or  four  sizes  can  be  had.  The  rules,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  are  like  ordinary  tennis.  The  server  must 
not  put  his  racquet  over  the  table  when  serving,  and  the 
service  must  be  underhand.  No  second  service  or  faults 
are  allowed,  and  volleying  is  forbidden.  Scoring  can  be 
by  games  or  sets,  or  by  points  ;  twenty  being  used  as  a 
suitable  number  for  each  game. 

prevent  freezing.  —  Taps  should  be  left  dripping 
in  frosty  weather  to  prevent  the  water  freezing.  Outside 
pipes  should  be  protected  with  a  piece  of  matting  or  straw 
to  prevent  the  frost  taking  such  hold. 

Taxation. — Many  things  are  taxed  ;  carriages,  private 
and  hackney,  armorial  bearings,  dogs,  fire-arms,  men-servants, 
stamps  in  cases  of  agreements,  and  other  things.  House 
duty,  estate  duty,  legacy  and  succession  duties,  and  there 
are  property  and  income  tax,  which  now  being  high  falls 
heavily  on  smaller  incomes.  Those  incomes  not  exceeding 
£160  a.  year  are  exempt,  and  there  is  a  sliding  scale  to  ease 
incomes  under  .£^700  a  year. 

Tea  Leaves,  use  <?/— These  are  used  sometimes  for 
carpet  sweeping,  but  they  require  to  be  well  soaked  and 
then  dried  before  using.  Another  use  for  them  is  washino- 
varnished  paint.  When  you  have  about  2  quarts  ol* 
them,  soak  them  in  a  tin  pail  of  water  for  an  hour, 
strain,  and  use  the  tea  water  for  the  varnished  paint.  It 
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can  also  be  used  in  the  same  way  for  oil-cloth,  windows, 
looking-glasses  and  picture-glasses.  It  must  not  be  used 
for  unvarnished  paint. 

Teeth.  —  Clean  carefully  twice  a  day  with  a  good 
toothbrush.  Calvert’s  carbolic  tooth  powder  is  excellent 
and  not  expensive  ;  salt  is  good  occasionally.  Every  night 
put  a  piece  of  dental  waxed  silk  between  each  tooth, 
drawing  it  gently  backwards  and  forwards,  so  removing 
anything  that  may  have  lodged  between  the  teeth,  then 
rinse  the  mouth  well  with  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
rinse  the  mouth  well  after  every  meal.  A  little  carbonate 
of  soda  in  the  water  removes  grease  left  from  food  and 
acids,  which  really  cause  decay.  Brush  the  teeth  up  and 
down  as  well  as  across.  ’ 

Wash  for.  —  A  little  tincture  of  myrrh  and  borax 
mixed  with  warm  water  makes  a  nice  wash,  particularly 
for  inflamed  gums,  or  i  drachm  of  borax  in  2  oz.  of  rose 
water,  and  |  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Also  equal  parts 
of  water,  orange  flower  water,  and  Eau  de  Cologne  is  very 
refreshing  to  the  mouth  and  teeth.  Powdered  alum  rubbed 
on  to  a  sore  gum  or  mixed  with  water  and  used  as  a  kind 
of  gum  lotion  benefits  it.  A  very  small  amount  of  brandy 
or  whiskey  rinsed  round  the  mouth  hardens  and  benefits  a 
sore  gum. 

And  medicine. — Wash  the  mouth  after  taking  medicine, 
particularly  after  iron  and  quinine.  These  are  best  taken 
through  a  straw,  a  glass  tube,  or  even  the  stem  of  a  new 
clay  pipe. 

Telegrams. — A  great  deal  might  be  written  about  these, 
but  space  won’t  permit  much  here.  A  very  lengthy  and 
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T  elegrams — continued. 

clear  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  Post  Office 
Guide  or  in  Whiteley’s  Diary. 

Post  office. — Sixpence  is  charged  for  the  first  twelve 
words,  halfpenny  for  every  extra  word  ;  addresses  are 
charged. 

Forms. — Two  kinds  “  A.  I.”  form,  embossed  with  a  stamp, 
and  “  A.”  form,  given  gratis  with  no  stamp.  “  A.  I.”  form 
can  be  bought  singly  or  in  books  of  twenty  interleaved, 
with  a  piece  of  carbonic  paper,  price  los.  2d.  each  book. 
If  a  telegram  is  to  be  posted  to  a  place  abroad,  it  must 
be  written  on  at  the  end  of  the  address  “  Post  from,  and  it 
will  be  charged  for;  thus,  from  London  to  New  York  should 
be  marked  “Post  from  London”  and  must  be  prepaid.  No 
unpaid  telegrams  are  forwarded.  Abbreviations  such  as 
won’t,  don’t,  are  counted  as  one  word ;  five  figures  also  count 
as  one  word  ;  but  if  a  letter  comes  before  the  figures  it  counts 
as  two  words.  Initial  letters  count  as  one  word,  but  the 
London  Postal  Districts  such  as  S.W.  count  as  one  only,  so 
do  a.m.  and  p.m. 

Foreign.  —  There  are  few  places  now  that  one  cannot 
telegraph  to,  but  the  charges  are  different  according  to 
distance  and  place  on  the  Continent.  They  are  about  2d. 
or  2|d.  a  word;  Malta,  6d. ;  Cyprus,  is.  to  is.  6d. ;  United 
States,  IS.  5d. ;  to  Canada,  3s.;  to  India,  2s.  6d. ;  to  New 
Zealand,  3s.,  and  so  on. 

Money  order.  —  These  are  issued  between  all  Post 
Offices  authorised  to  transact  telegraph  and  money  order 
business.  They  are  limited  to  £\o.  Commission  is  3d. 
for  ;  4d.  for  i^io. 

Private  Wires. — Many  have  these  to  their  residence 
or  places  of  business,  but  now  the  telephone  is  so  much  more 
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T  elegrams — continued. 

used  than  these.  Many  houses  also  have  messenger  or  call 
boxes  by  means  of  which  a  “  doctor,”  “  cab,”  “  police,”  etc. 
can  be  called  without  leaving  the  house  for  the  purpose. 

Sunday.  —  In  most  provincial  towns  telegraph  offices 
are  open  from  8  a.m.  to  lo  a.m.  in  England  and  Ireland  ; 
Scotland  9  a.m.  to*  10  a.m.  In  London  some  offices  are 
always  open  :  G.P.O.  Central ;  G.N.R.  King’s  Cross ;  G.C.R. 
Marylebone,  except  from  11.30  a.m.  to  3.30  p.m. ;  London 
Bridge;  S.E.R.  Paddington,  St  Pancras,  Waterloo,  and 
Willesden  Stations ;  and  West  Strand  Post  Office.  At 
all  offices  on  Sunday,  stamps  can  be  sold,  and  letters 
registered;  but  in  London  letters  cannot  be  registered  on 
Sunday. 

Wireless. — Marconi  and  his  rivals  continue  to  develop 
the  wireless  telegraphs.  Messages  have  been  sent  from 
I  to  200  miles  on  different  occasions.  Marconi  is  working 
Transatlantic  wireless  telegraphy.  Indeed,  no  one  knows 
what  new  wonders  may  be  seen  before  another  year  is  past 
between  wireless  telegraphy,  motor  balloons,  flying  machines, 
and  submarine  boats  ;  the  latter  at  present  appearing  to  gain 
less  favour  than  the  three  former.  Accounts  of  new  inventions 
during  the  last  year  may  be  found  in  Whitaker’s  Almanack. 

Telegraphic  Address,  registered. — For  an  annual  fee  of 
£1,  IS.  any  one  may  register  an  abbreviated  address  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  words,  one  of  which  may  be  the  town  or 
place  of  delivery  as  “  Army,  London.” 

Telephone,  London  and  Paris. — The  public  call  offices 
for  this  are  General  Post  Office,  West  (Bath  Street),  open 
always.  West  Branch  of  Office  open  always.  Threadneedle 

Street  Branch  open  on  week-days,  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.  The 
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charge  is  8s.  for  three  minutes’  conversation.  Two  con¬ 
secutive  conversations  are  allowed.  Paris  time  is  ten 
minutes  in  advance  of  London  time.  These  telephone- 
communications  between  towns  have  increased.  It  is  well  to 
know  that  women  are  much  employed  in  telegraph  offices. 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls  in  London.— There  are  very 
many  of  these,  a  list  of  which  is  given  below. 

Adelphi,  41 1  Strand. 

Alexandra,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Alhambra,  Leicester  Square.  Ballet,  etc. 

Apollo,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

Avenue,  Northumberland  Avenue. 

Borough,  Stratford,  E. 

Britannia,  Hoxton. 

Camden,  Camden  Town. 

Comedy,  Panton  Street,  Hayraarket. 

Coronet,  Notting  Hill  Gate. 

Court,  Sloane  Square. 

Covent  Garden,  Bow  Street.  Opera  in  Season.  Fancy  Balls. 
Criterion,  Piccadilly  Circus. 

Crown,  Peckham. 

Dalston,  Dalston,  N. 

Daly’s,  Cranbourne  Street,  W.C. 

Drury  Lane,  Catherine  Street,  Strand.  (Pantomine,  Christmas.) 
Duke  of  Yorks,  St  Martin’s  Lane. 

Empire,  Leicester  Square.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Gaiety,  Strand. 

Garrick,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Grand  at  both  Clapham,  Fulham,  and  Islington. 

Granville,  Walham  Green.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Haymarket,  8  Haymarket,  S.W. 

His  Majesty’s,  Haymarket,  S.W. 

Hippodrome,  Cranbourne  Street. 

Lowenfields,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

Lyric,  Hammersmith. 

Lyric,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

Metropole,  Camberwell. 

New,  St  Martin’s  Lane. 
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Theatres  and  Music  Halls  in  'London-continued. 

Olympic,  Strand. 

Oxford,  Oxford  Street.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Palace,  Cambridge  Circus.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Pavilion,  Piccadilly  Circus.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Prince  of  Wales’s,  Coventry  Street. 

Princess’s,  Oxford  Street. 

Princess  of  Wales,  Kensington. 

Royal,  High  Holborn.  (Variety  Entertainment.) 

Royal  Italian  Opera,  Covent  Garden. 

Royalty,  Dean  Street,  Soho. 

Shaftesbury,  Shaftesbury  Avenue. 

Shakespeare,  Clapham. 

Standard,  Bishopsgate. 

Standard,  Pimlico.  (Variety.) 

Sadlers  Wells,  Rosebury  Avenue. 

St  James,  King  Street,  St  James. 

Savoy,  Beaufort  Buildings,  Strand. 

Strand,  i68  Strand. 

Surrey,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Terry’s,  105  Strand. 

Tivoli,  Strand.  (Variety.) 

Vaudeville,  404  Strand. 

Wyndham’s,  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Theatrical  Charities  for  helping  those  in  the  dramatic 
profession,  among  these  are  the  following ; — 

"Actors’  Benevolent  Fund,  8  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C. 

Actors’  Orphanage  Fund,  16  York  Street,  Covent  Gardens,  W.C. 
Dramatic  and  Musical  Sick  Fund,  9  Adam  Street,  Adelphi. 
Theatrical  Ladies’  Guild,  18  Russel  Street,  Covent  Garden 
Royal  Theatrical  Fund,  Savoy  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

There  are  many  other  charities,  but  they  are  mainly 
semi-private  ones,  as  The  Drury  Lane  Fund,  connected  with 
the  theatre. 

Thrift  Societies. — These  exist  in  the  form  of  sick  clubs, 
benefit  clubs,  etc.  Women  are  now  admitted  to  the  Ancient 
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Order  of  Foresters,  under  certain  restrictions,  from  one  to 
forty-five  years  of  age.  Contributions  according  to  age. 
Secretary,  G.  J.  Lister  Stead,  i6  Cornwallis  Street,  Barrow- 
in-Furness  ;  also  to  the  Manchester  Unity  of  Odd  Fellows, 
Grosvenor  Street,  Chorlton-upon-Medlock,  Manchester.  Age 
sixteen  to  forty-five.  Secretary,  T.  Collins,  Esq.,  North 
London  Branch,  or  to  Under  Secretary,  T.  Taylor,  Ormond 
Mansions,  Great  Ormond  Street,  W.C.  There  are  other 
societies  of  the  same  kind.  Particulars  can  be  found  in  the 
“  Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

To  clean — 

Enamelled  Saucepans. — Boil  water  and  a  lump  of 
soda  in  them.  If  the  stain  remains  try  a  tea-spoonful  of 
chloride  of  lime  in  a  panful  of  boiling  water;  boil  till  all 
mark  has  gone.  Clean  well  after. 

Jet  trlmmlng. — Wipe  with  a  piece  of  black  cloth 
dipped  in  equal  quantities  of  gin  and  water,  wipe  dry, 
and  lay  in  the  sun  for  three  hours. 

Tin  ware. — Boil  in  strong  soda  and  water ;  then 
wash  well,  using  monkey  soap;  dry,  and  polish  with  a 
cloth. 

Mattlng. — Nothing  looks  worse  than  grimy  matting. 
First  shake  well  to  remove  all  dust,  then  wash  with  salt 
and  watey.‘  It  must  not  be  made  very  wet,  and  well  dried 
after  by  being  rubbed  with  a  coarse  cloth,  then  hang  over 
a  rail  in  the  sun.  If  there  are  any  stains,  spirits  such  as 
gin  will  remove  them. 

IVjIlTE  LEATHER  BELTS. — Rub  on  spirits  of  wine  with 
a  clean  fine  flannel;  then  polish  dry  with  a  clean  leather, 
or  piece  of  linen  ;  some  prefer  dry  oatmeal  well  rubbed  in 
and  polished  after  with  a  selvyt. 

White  enamelled  frooA— Well  wash  with 
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To  clean — continued. 

soap  and  water ;  when  dry  rub  well  with  a  flannel  dipped 
in  whiting.  Wipe  ofT  with  a  soft  leather. 

White  satin  shoes. — Rub  with  the  grain  of  the 
satin,  with  a  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  spirits  of  wine, 
changing  the  flannel  as  it  becomes  dirty. 

Paint. — Dissolve  half  a  bar  of  best  yellow  soap  in 
2  quarts  of  boiling  water.  Then  add  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  turpentine  and  2  of  powdered  borax.  This,  when  cold, 
will  form  a  jelly.  Spread  a  little  on  a  flannel  wrung  out 
of  warm  water  and  rub  the  paint  with  it,  rinse  with  clean 
warm  water  and  dry  with  a  cloth. 

To  cut  Glass — First  scratch  a  line  with  a  diamond.  Mix 
together  6  oz.  lamp  black,  2  oz.  gum  arable,  f  of  an  oz. 
of  gum  benzoin,  form  into  the  shape  of  a  pointed  stick, 
light  it,  and  apply  across  the  scratched  line. 

9 

To  eradicate  Scorch  Marks. —  If  not  very  bad  wet 
well  with  water,  to  which  Scrubb’s  ammonia  has  been  added, 
and  lay  the  articles  in  the  sun.  Repeat  several  times  till 
the  marks  fade. 

To  freshen — 

Green  Vegetables. — Cut  off  the  ends  of  the  stalks 
and  all  untidy  decayed  bits,  and  leave  in  col^  salt  and 
water  for  three  or  four  hours. 

Leather  chairs. — Well  rub  the  leather  with  a  mixture 
made  i  part  vinegar  to  2  parts  boiled  linseed  oil ;  polish 
after  with  a  soft  cloth.  This  will  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  leather. 

To  fry  Potatoes. — Peel  them,  cut  into  wedge-shaped 
pieces  about  ^  an  inch  thick.  Dry  in  a  clean  linen  cloth, 
sprinkle  them  lightly  with  salt  that  has  been  well  baked, 
then  throw  them  into  a  stewpan  of  boiling  fat.  If  the  fat 
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is  really  boiling  the  potatoes  will  be  delicious  in  five  minutes, 
and  should  be  quite  free  from  grease. 

To  keep — 

Mountain  Ash  Berries.— quite  dry,  put  into 
deep  jars,  or  bottles,  make  some  strong  brine  ;  when  cold 
cover  the  berries  with  it.  Keep  quite  air-tight. 

Shoe  laces  tied  and  neat. — Rub  them  with  a  little 
beeswax  or  plain  candle  wax,  also  get  the  patent  clips,  etc. 

To  make  Drawers  slide  easily. — Common  yellow  soap, 
quite  dry,  or  Nixey’s  black  lead  rubbed  into  the  parts  that 
catch  either  bottom  or  side. 

To  mend  a  Waterproof. — Dissolve  some  bits  of  real 
india-rubber  in  a  little  naphtha  or  methylated  spirits,  just 
enough  to  make  a  stiff  paste.  Get  a  piece  of  mackintosh 
to  match  and  the  size  required,  lay  the  torn  waterproof 
on  a  table  or  board,  cut  your  patch,  put  some  of  the 
mixture  on  that  and  on  the  torn  part,  and  make  as  neat 
a  patch  as  you  can.  Leave  with  a  weight  on  till  dry. 

To  prevent — 

Beetroot  bleeding. — After  cutting,  sear  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  or  toast  it  before  a  very  hot  fire. 

Infection  spreading. — It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  to 
try  and  stop  the  spread  of  infection  ;  people  are  often  careless 
about  this,  such  as  writing  letters  from  a  sick-room,  letting 
children  go  to  school,  to  meetings,  to  church,  in  omnibuses, 
when  there  is  an  infectious  complaint  in  their  house.  Toys 
used  in  a  room  with  infection  in  it  should  be  burnt ;  linen 
and  bedding  should  be  disinfected  before  going  to  the 
laundry ;  all  books  and  papers  used  should  be  burnt.  Dogs 
and  cats  should  not  be  allowed  in  the  room  as  they  may 
carry  the  infection  in  their  fur  to  others'  Everything  used — 
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To  prevent — continued. 

china,  spoons,  glass — should  all  be  washed  in  disinfectants, 
then  in  soap  and  water ;  also  the  nurse’s  hands.  A  large 
sheet  dipped  in  carbolic  should  be  hung  outside  the  sick¬ 
room  door  from  top  to  bottom. 

Teapots  seldom  used  from  smelling  musty. — Wipe 
out  very  dry,  put  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  inside,  and  leave 
the  lid  open. 

To  preserve  Lemons. — Keep  them  buried  in  a  deep 
earthenware  jar,  with  very  dry  soft  sand  between  each ; 
they  must  not  touch.  Cover  well  with  dry  sand  or  keep 
in  a  dry  place.  If  the  sand  is  really  dry  they  will  keep 
several  months. 

To  peptonise  Milk. — For  delicate  children  who  cannot 
digest  the  curd  of  cow’s  milk,  peptonised  milk  should  be 
tried,  if  a  doctor  approves  of  it.  Powders  for  this  purpose 
can  be  procured  from  a  really  good  and  reliable  chemist. 
Mix  together  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  quite  fresh  milk  with  a 

of  a  pint  of  spring  water,  add  to  these  a  of  one  of 
the  powders.  Place  all  in  a  jug  which  must  be  put  in 
a  vessel  of  nearly  boiling  water.  Let  the  jug  stand  in 
the  water  by  the  side  of  the  stove  for  twenty  minutes, 
giving  the  jug  a  shake  now  and  again.  Remove  the  jug, 
sweeten  the  milk  to  taste,  and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

To  peel  Tomatoes. — Put  them  into  a  basin,  just  cover 
with  boiling  water,  leave  a  minute,  then  put  into  quite  cold 
water ;  when  quite  cold  the  skins  should  be  easily  removed. 

To  raise  the  Pile  of  Plush  or  Velvet. — Damp  with 
cold  water  on  the  wrong  side,  then  slide  it  tight  across  the 
face  of  a  hot  iron,  still  on  the  wrong  side,  turn  it  and  brush 
up  the  pile  with  a  velvet  or  soft  hat  brush. 

To  remove — 

Grease  Spots  prom  Carpets. — Mix  a  thick  paste  of 
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To  remove — continued. 

Fuller’s  earth,  water,  and  ammonia  together,  cover  the  spots 
well  with  the  mixture,  leave  till  quite  dry,  then  brush  off. 

It  may  require  repeating. 

Ink  from  a  carpet. — Take  up  as  much  of  the  ink  as 
possible  with  blotting  paper.  Next  apply  milk  with  a  piece 
of  rag,  changing  the  milk  when  dirty.  When  the  ink  is 
removed,  wash  well  with  ammonia  and  water,  and  the  stain 
"should  quite  disappear. 

Medicine  stains  from  sheets  and  linen. — Before 
washing  lay  over  the  stain  a  thick  paste  made  of  Fuller’s 
earth  and  ammonia.  Leave  till  dry,  rub  off,  and  repeat  if 
necessary.  Wash  in  cold  water  first,  after  in  hot.  Some 
people  use  chloride  of  lime,  it  will  generally  remove  the 
stain,  but  is  apt  to  rot  the  linen,  if  not  carefully  used. 

The  smell  of  paint. — No  rooms  should  be  slept  in 
until  the  smell  of  paint  has  quite  gone.  A  pail  full  of  cold 
water  kept  in  a  freshly-painted  room  and  constantly  changed 
will  help  to  purify  it. 

Old  wall  papers. — Get  the  paper  quite  damp,  by 
dabbing  it  over  with  a  wet  cloth,  the  paper  will  then  easily  peel 
off.  After,  wash  the  walls  with  soda  and  water,  adding  a  few 
drops  of  carbolic  acid.  Leave  the  room  with  a  thorough 
draught  through  it,  until  quite  dry.  Length  of  time  may 
depend  on  weather ;  then  re-paper  or  paint  as  required. 

To  renovate — 

Green  Venetian  Blinds. — Wash  well  with  water  and 
soap,  then  rub  when  dry  with  a  little  sweet  oil.  k 

Oil  paintings. — Dust  quite  free  from  dust  and  cobwebs.  ’ 
Wash  the  canvas  with  a  sponge  and  water,  then  cover  it  over 
with  a  little  shaving  soap  for  a  very  short  time.  Wash  the  soap 
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off  with  a  brush,  and  when  it  has  dried  rub  the  canvas  with 
a  piece  of  linen  on  to  which  a  little  nitro  benzine  has  been 
soaked.  The  picture  should  be  now  clean,  but  will  look  dull ; 
a  little  olive-oil  will  benefit  this,  and  afterwards  put  on  a  thin 
coating  of  fine  colourless  varnish.  A  gilt  frame  is  made 
brighter  by  washing  it  in  onion  water ;  boil  some  onions, 
when  soft  take  them  out,  mash  them  up,  and  use  the  fluid 
that  is  extracted. 

To  soften  Water. — When  soft  water  can’t  be  had  for 
a  bath,  oatmeal.  Fuller’s  earth,  or  bran  helps  to  soften  it ; 
I  peck  of  common  bran  for  a  bath.  Oatmeal  contains  a  small 
amount  of  oil  which  helps  to  soften  the  skin  more  than  bran. 

To  take  care  of  the  Piano. — A  piano  should  not  stand 
against  an  outside  wall,  nor  should  it  be  very  near  a  fire,  as 
extreme  heat  is  not  good.  Keep  it  free  from  dust,  both 
inside  and  out ;  if  the  keys  get  yellow  make  a  paste  of  whiting 
and  potash,  lay  it  on  them,  and  leave  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Heavy  things  on  the  top  of  a  piano  deaden  the  sound. 

Travelling. — Every  one  travels  nowadays.  Eormerly 
one  journey  in  the  year  was  thought  a  great  deal  of,  and 
many  never  left  their  native  village  from  year  to  year.  This, 
however,  is  quite  changed,  the  world  is  far  more  restless, 
travelling  is  easier  and  cheaper,  and  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  and  women  are  always  on  the  rush.  If  people  are 
going  abroad  they  should  take  as  little  luggage  as  possible. 
In  France,  as  a  rule,  each  person  is  allowed  only  56  lb.  free, 
while  Germany  and  Holland  allow  50  lb.  In  Italy  and  Switzer¬ 
land  everything  beyond  handbags  has  to  be  paid  for  ;  as  this 
adds  considerably  to  expense,  ladies  should  select  their 
clothes  for  a  journey  carefully,  and  pack  closely.  If  a  lady’s- 
maid  is  not  kept,  a  lady  must  pack  her  own  things,  fold  them 
neatly,  put  all  heavier  things  such  as  boots,  etc.,  in  first,  filling 
up  nooks  and  corners  with  stockings  and  such  like  things, 
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and  keeping  all  neat  and  smooth.  A  lady  will  generally 
travel  in  a  coat  and  skirt,  with  a  blouse  or  waistcoat 
under  the  former.  If  too  hot  she  can  take  off  her  coat* 
Two  other  skirts  and  one  or  two  evening  and  morning 
blouses  should  be  enough,  without  she  is  going  to  a  gay  town 
or  to  be  away  for  some  time,  in  which  case  a  trunk  may  be 
sent  in  advance  by  the  cheapest  route.  For  thin  evening  or 
lace  dresses  it  is  well  to  put  crumpled  tissue  paper  into  the 
shoulders  of  the  bodice,  under  lace,  and  in  ribbon  loops,  so 
that  they  do  not  come  out  wrinkled  and  untidy  ;  the  whole 
should  be  put  in  tissue  paper.  Fold  a  skirt  towards  the  back, 
to  the  width  of  the  box  and  arrange  all  the  lines  so  that  they 
do  not  twist.  If  a  box  will  not  take  a  skirt  full  length  make 
a  fold  on  the  hips,  and  lay  a  fold  of  rumpled  tissue  in  between. 
Have  little  lavender  bags  to  mix  up  with  the  linen  and 
dresses,  and  everything  will  be  delightfully  perfumed.  There 
are  very  good  hat-boxes  to  be  had  at  D.  H.  Evans  &  Co., 
Oxford  Street,  which  not  only  hold  hats,  but  a  few  light  lace 
articles  as  well.  If  nights  have  to  be  passed  in  a  train,  have 
a  soft  tam-o’-shanter  for  the  head,  and  a  pair  of  slippers.  It 
is  also  wise  to  have  a  little  tea  and  a  small  spirit  lamp,  tea¬ 
cup,  etc.,  for  often  on  the  Continent  a  cup  of  tea  cannot  be 
procured  when  wished  for.  Writing  materials  and  a  stylo- 
graphic  pen  are  also  invaluable  companions.  Some  glycerine 
and  cucumber  lotion,  and  a  small  bottle  of  elderflower  water 
for  mosquito  bites ;  very  small  medicine  cases,  fitted  by  Messrs 
Burroughs,  Wellcome  &  Co.,  are  very  useful.  Luggage  is 
examined  at  all  frontiers,  and  when  sent  on  in  advance  it 
should  be  registered.  It  is  better  not  to  take  too  large  a 
sum  of  money  with  one;  let  it  be  sent  on  to  some  bank. 
Circular  notes,  letters  of  credit,  £5  bank  notes,  and  sovereigns 
will  pass  in  all  European  countries.  It  is  good  for  evei-y  one 
who  can  to  travel  sometimes,  anyway  to  take  a  holiday. 
Tours  can  be  arranged  through  the  following  agencies:  T. 
Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.  or  at  33,  Piccadilly,  W. ; 
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Sewell  &  Crowther  i8  Cockspur  Street,  S.W. ;  Lunn  & 

Perowne,  5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  N.W. ;  Dean  and  Dawson, 
Manchester ;  Wheatley  &  Co.,  20  Regent  Street,  and  one  or 
two  others.  Special  arrangements  are  made  for  cycling  and  ^ 

other  tours  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  and  for 
summer  and  winter  cruises  by  Messrs  Lunn  &  Perowne, 
and  Messrs  Sewell  &  Crowther.  Messrs  Cook  provide  for 
travellers  in  Egypt  and  the  countries  of  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean.  People  living  in  small  dull  remote  villages  should 
go  to  lively  parts  for  their  holiday,  while  those  who  require 
peace,  quiet,  bracing,  and  dry  air,  will  find  it  in  remote 
corners  of  Wales,  Cornwall,  Port  Erin,  Isle  of  Man,  the 
English  Lakes,  and  other  small  places.  4 

Travellers,  h'nts  for. — Be  at  the  starting  place  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  so  as  to  arrange  everything.  Be 
sure  and  eat  a  good  breakfast,  even  if  it  is  very  early.  Study 
maps  beforehand  if  not  certain  of  your  route.  Don’t  take 
more  luggage  than  is  really  necessary.  It  is  better  to  be  too 
warm  than  too  cold  on  a  journey,  therefore  don’t  wear  your 
thinnest  garments.  Don’t  consider  yourself  very  badly  used 
if  your  bell  is  not  answered  at  once  in  a  crowded  hotel,  the 
servants  posts  in  them  are  often  trying ;  a  few  kind  words 
instead  of  cross  ones  are  not  thrown  away,  and  more  civility  is 
shown  in  return.  In  Switzerland  and  Norway  travellers  have 
to  be  prepared  for  rapid  changes  of  temperatures,  the  valleys 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  may  be  very  hot,  while  the  mountain 
tops  are  bitterly  cold.  A  dust  cloak  is  most  useful  in  saving 
the  clothes  from  dust ;  a  short  mackintosh  is  also  necessary. 

Boots  for  walking  should  be  fairly  thick  ;  with  broad  soles, 
not  blacked  every  day,  but  a  good  waterproof  paste  rubbed 
in  for  climbing,  a  few  nails  in  the  heels  and  sole.  It  is 
necessary  to  take  good  soap  abroad,  and  a  piece  of  carbolic 
soap  for  ,gnat  bites  and  mosquitoes ;  also  a  little  carbolic 
ointment  or  lotion. 
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UMBRELLAS. — These  are  best  left  unfurled  when  not 
in  use.  Never  put  an  umbrella  away  damp,  and  do  not 
leave  it  lying  about  in  a  dusty  place.  They  are  expensive 
to  buy,  and  without  they  are  taken  care  of  soon  get  untidy. 
A  neat  umbrella  is  as  good  to  look  at  as  a  neat  glove, 
and  soon  shows  by  its  appearance,  if  it  belongs  to  a  neat 
or  untidy  person.  It  is  very  difficult  to  mend  an  umbrella, 
but  a  small  hole  may  be  hidden  for  a  time,  by  a  small 
patch  of  black  sticking  plaster  put  on  inside  the  umbrella. 

Underlays,  for  stair  carpets. — These  make  the  carpet 
softer  to  tread  on  and  also  prevent  them  cutting  or 
wearing  so  soon  on  the  steps.  They  can  be  bought  for 
a  small  sum  and  are  cushions  for  the  top  of  each  step. 

University  Boat  Race. — Held  in  the  early  spring 
between  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Oxford  have  won  thirty- 
three  races,  and  Cambridge  twenty-seven. 


University  Terms- 

OXFORD 

BEGINS. 

ENDS. 

Lent  ... 

14th  January 

26th  March 

Easter 

6th  April 

20th  May 

Trinity 

2 1  St  May 

9th  July 

Michaelmas 

loth  October 
CAMBRIDGE. 

17th  December 

Lent  .  .  .  . 

8th  January 

27th  March 

Easter 

1 8th  April 

24th  June 

Michaelmas 

4th  October 
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Universities — 


Aberdeen. 

Birmingham. 

Cambridge. 

Dublin. 

Durham. 

Edinburgh. 

Glasgow. 


O.xford. 

St  Andrews. 

Victoria,  Manchester. 
Wales. 


Ireland. 

London. 

Liverpool 


University  Colleges. — Bangor,  Dundee,  and  London.  In 
all  these  universities  or  colleges,  arrangements  are  made, 
and  departments  or  colleges  set  aside,  where  women  can 
work  and  study  with  men.  There  are  also  other  colleges 
for  women,  a  list  of  which,  and  how  to  get  them,  will  be 
found  in  the  “Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

Useful  for  Cook — 

Armour  6-  go's  extract  of  beef. — Very  good;  and 
other  specialities. 

Borwick's  b axing  powder. — The  best  to  use  for 
cakes  and  other  things  it  is  required  for. 

Borax.,  powder  and  soap. — Most  cleansing  and  useful. 

Bovril. — Refreshing,  invigorating,  and  stimulating  taken 
hot,  if  feeling  tired  or  cold.  Also  a  help  in  cooking,  greatly 
improves  gravies. 

Brown  6-  Poison’s  corn  flour. — Strongly  recom¬ 
mended,  being  the  best  cook  can  use. 

Bryant  Ma  y’s  safety  matches. 

Cedar  dust. — For  putting  on  the  stove  if  milk  or  grease 
are  upset,  takes  away  the  smell,  and  imparts  a  refreshing 
odour  of  its  own. 

COLMAN  S  MUSTARD. — Quite  the  best  brand  of  mustard. 
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Useful  for  Cook — continued. 

Egg  powder,  Yeatman's. — Improves  puddings  greatly 
when  eggs  are  dear ;  it  is  useful  instead  of  eggs  in  all  suet,  or- 
flour  puddings. 

« 

Ho  VIS  BREAD. — Always  keep  a  supply  ;  quite  the  best  of 
all  the  germ  breads. 

Hugon's  beef  suet. — Very  excellent  for  puddings, 
stuffing,  frying,  etc.  It  should  be  used  fresh  and  kept  in 
a  dry  place. 

Ice  cream  machines. — For  making  ice  the  Paragon  or 
Marshall’s  Icing  Tubes  for  ornamentation,  set  of  six,  with  bag 
in  case,  assorted  patterns,  2s.  pd..  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  for 
ornamenting  creams,  cakes,  etc. 

LaZENBY'S  SOUPS,  TINNED  SALMON,  AND  OTHER  GOODS. 

Maggi’s  soups  and  consommes. — Soup  made  from 
these  on  short  notice.  Useful  to  travellers. 

Marshall! s,  Mrs,  leaf  gelatine. — Very  pure  and 
good,  dissolves  quickly,  and  gives  little  trouble. 

Marshall’s,  Mrs,  liquid  colours. — Quite  harmless, 
producing  good  effect. 

Marshall’s,  Mrs,  peppers,  luxette.—K\so  recom¬ 
mended. 

Monkey  BRAND  soap.— For  cleansing  tins,  etc. 

Mikado  brand. — Tinned  peaches  and  fruits  superior. 
Harrod’s  Stores. 

Noel  Poulton’s. — Tongues,  meat  pies,  etc.,  all 

good. 

Ox  TONGUES,  Brompton.— From  Harrod’s  Stores  very 
excellent ;  also  Amour’s  and  Paysandu. 
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Useful  for  Cook — continued. 

Paraffin  crystal  candles. — Good  and  cheap  from 
Harrod’s  Stores,  Brompton  Road,  S.W. 

Patent  egg  wheel  whisk. — 6hd.  Excellent  for 

beating  eggs,  cream,  etc. 

Refrigerators. — Most  useful  for  ice,  and  for  keeping 
milk,  meat,  and  creams  cool  and  fresh. 

Soda. — No  cook  can  do  without  a  large  amount  of  the 
common  washing  soda,  it  helps  to  get  the  grease  off  plates, 
tins,  etc.,  and  where  water  is  hard  more  soda  is  necessary. 
A  tin  box  should  be  kept  by  the  scullery  sink  with  soda 
in  it  always  ready  for  use.  The  following  is  a  good  way 
of  using  soda.  Dissolve  a  cupful  of  it  in  a  gallon  of  water 
and  leave  it  in  a  jar  by  the  sink.  Throw  in  all  pieces  of 
soap  and  remains  of  packets  of  dry  soap.  Use  a  cupful 
or  more  of  this  as  required,  for  washing  and  scrubbing  very 
dirty  pans,  earthenware  tins,  woodwork  (not  painted),  or 
for  washing  kitchen  cloths,  or  dusters.  It  must  be  added 
to  the  hot  water. 

Soft  soar. — Chiswick  Imperial.  Perfect  for  washing 
Stairs,  floors,  dirty  tins  ;  quite  the  best  brand. 

SODFS,  BOTTLED. — Cross  &  Blackwell’s,  Moir’s,  and 
Yeatman’s. 

Stone's  British  wines.— h\\  good  and  sound. 

Stoneless  cherries,  French  brand. — Make  a  nice 
sweet  with  whipped  cream. 

Table  jellies. — Chelsea,  Chivers,  Cross  &  Blackwell’s, 
and  Moir’s.  All  useful  to  keep  in  the  house,  as  a  jelly  may 
sometimes  be  required  quickly.  The  addition  of  a  little 
brandy  or  sherry  improves  the  flavour. 
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Useful  Things  for  the  House — 

Adam^  furniture  polish. — Good  and  effective. 

"■Adhesive''  preparation. — For  sticking  photos.  Mr 
Alston,  9  Grimshaw  Street,  Barnley. 

Ammonia.  —  Useful  in  washing;  keeps  flannel  from 
shrinking, 

,  Ammonia,  Scrubb's. — Every  house  should  have  at  least 
one  bottle  of  this  in  use.  Most  refreshing  and  invigorating  in 
the  bath ;  it  also  softens  the  water.  Useful  in  hot  water  for 
washing  hair  brushes.  Helps  to  take  grease  out  of  oil-cloth, 
etc.  In  short  it  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  a  household. 

Bath  cabinets. — These  are  strongly  recommended  now 
for  curing  many  things.  There  is  the  Century,  Foote’s,  and 
the  Premier.  They  are  said  to  benefit  rheumatism. 

Borax,  patent  and  Californian. — Most  useful  for  very 
many  purposes,  takes  ink  and  other  stains  from  the 
hands ;  a  cleanser  and  a  disinfectant ;  a  tin  of  it  should 
be  kept  by  the  scullery  sink,  and  once  used  no  one  would 
be  without  it.  It  kills  all  animal  and  vegetable  germs  that 
cause  decay.  Borax  soap  and  other  compounds  are  by  the 
same  company. 

Borax  starch  glaze. — Puts  a  beautiful  gloss  on  the 
face  of  shirts,  collars,  etc.  The  Patent  Borax  Company,  Ltd., 
is  in  Birmingham. 

Brigg^  transfer  papers.  —  Can  be  obtained  at 
Whiteley’s,  Westbourne  Grove,  Bays  water,  W. 

Buszards.  —  Mixed  creams  and  other  chocolate  very 
good.  Their  wedding  cakes  are  as  near  perfection  as  they 
can  be.  Indeed  all  their  goods  are  superior. 
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Useful  Things  for  the  House  — continued. 

Camphor  oil. — Useful  in  the  house,  to  rub  on  the  chest 
to  stop  a  cold,  or  for  pain  ;  used  externally. 

Dwarf  Trees^  Japanese. — Pretty  decorations  in  rooms 
or  hall,  and  much  seen  in  houses. 

Diachylon  plaster. — Will  stop  a  bunion  from  in¬ 
creasing  if  a  piece  is  always  kept  on. 

Elliman’s  embrocation. — Most  useful  to  have  a  bottle 
at  hand  for  a  sprain,  bruise,  stiff  neck,  or  rheumatism. 

Enamel  paint.  —  Can  be  procured  in  all  colours. 
Renovates  all  common  painted  furniture,  water  cans,  baths, 
and  such  like. 

E  NAME  LINE. — A  grate  polish;  good  to  use  with  Nixey’s, 
which  is  the  best  of  any. 

Fountain  pen  (swan). — If  none  in  the  house  procure 
one. 

Fry’s  concentrated  soluble  cocoa. — Quite  the  best 
to  use  for  breakfast  or  tea. 

Goddard’s  plate  powder. — Wet  it  with  a  little  methy¬ 
lated  spirits ;  it  will  be  found  to  clean  silver  beautifully. 
Rouge  is  also  good,  but  requires  more  care  in  using. 

Globe  paste  polish. — The  best  to  use  for  brass  stair 
rods,  lamps,  kettles  and  all  tin  and  brass  ware.  Buttercup’s 
polish  is  also  good. 

GranFsMorella  cherry  brandy  and  whisny— Both 
very  wholesome  and  good  flavoured ;  warming  on  a  cold  day, 
or  after  a  drive  in  the  snow. 

Hazeline. — Very  useful  to  stop  bleeding  internally  or 
external.  Often  stops  a  cold  if  well  inhaled  ;  is  beneficial  to 
piles.  Also  for  bruises,  etc. 
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Useful  Things  for  the  House — continued. 

Hazeline  cream  and  snow. — Are  both  nice  for  the 
toilet  use. 

Haberdashery. — In  the  shape  of  needles,  pins,  cottons, 
tapes,  buttons,  etc.,  should  be  kept  in  one  place,  drawer,  or 
box  in  a  house,  particularly  when  living  in  the  country. 

Hot-waier  BOTTLES. — These  should  never  be  kept  in 
a  cupboard,  but  be  hung  up  in  an  airy  place.  They  will  then 
last  much  longer. 

Hudson's  SOAP. — Very  cleansing;  very  useful  for  wash¬ 
ing  grease  or  stains  off  silver. 

Keating's  INSECT  POWDER. — Very  good  for  sprinkling 
in  a  room  where  dogs  are  allowed  to  lie,  or  in  beds  and 
blankets  after  they  have  been  well  brushed  and  shaken.  The 
A.  and  N.  insect  and  moth  destroyer  is  good  in  the  same 
way. 

Kodaks. — For  photography,  quite  the  best  to  use. 

Lady's  paper.  —  Ladies'  Field;  it  takes  in  sporting, 
fashions,  and  amusements,  and  is  always  appreciated. 

Lady's  paper  patterns.  — Qxoodi.  in  The  Lady  and 
Weldon's  newspapers. 

Le  fleu  and  sweet  gum. — For  mounting  photographs, 
will  keep  in  any  climate ;  from  Messrs  J.  Tillier  &  Co,  430 
Oxford  Street,  London. 

Ping-pong. — For  amusement ;  the  game  to  have. 

Savory  &  Moore's  peptonised  milk  chocolate. _ 

Very  beneficial  to  those  who  are  weak  and  have  delicate 
digestion.  The  same  firm  have  other  valuable  goods. 

Sanitas.—A  very  useful  and  safe  disinfectant  to  use 
constantly  in  any  house. 
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Useful  Things  for  the  House — continued. 

Seccotine. — A  very  strong  useful  gum,  will  fix  every¬ 
thing. 

Shortbread. — If  you  want  real  good,  genuine  short¬ 
bread  send  to  Messrs  J.  W.  Mackie  &  Sons,  io8  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  for  their  thick  round  cakes ;  the  Pit- 
caithly  bannocks  are  also  recommended. 

Spydre  patent  curtain  tape. — For  hanging  curtains  ; 
gives  no  trouble ;  excellent  also  for  mosquito  curtains. 

Sparklets.  —  All  liquids  can  be  instantly  aerated  with 
these,  at  very  little  cost  or  trouble.  Try  them. 

Weldon’s  knitting  and  crochet  books. — Very  useful 
and  instructive  with  good  patterns. 

Weldon’s  paper  patterns.  —  Cheap  and  extremely 
good. 

Weldon’s  PUBLICATIONS. — Include  fashion  books,  and 
their  menu  and  invalid  cookery. 

Quaker  oats,  also  Provost  Oats,  for  making  porridge, 
which  is  now  seen  and  taken  at  most  breakfast  tables  by 
both  dig"  and  little  children. 

Useful  Things  for  Ladies— 

Balm  of  bethesda. — For  tender  feet. 

Calverts  carbolic  tooth  powder  and  ointment. 

“  ClippetteI’  the. — To  fasten  a  shoe  lace  so  that  it 
can’t  undo. 

Eau  de  cologne. — Johann  Marie  Farina;  the  best 
brand. 

Glycerine  and  cucumber. — For  cooling  and  softening 
the  skin. 
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Useful  Things  for  Ladies — continued. 

Hair  curlers. — Hinde’s  are  quite  the  best,  made  all 
shapes  and  kinds. 

Herb  soap. — Made  by  the  Erasmic  Company.  Strongly 
recommended. 

Jaeger's  pure  wool  underclothing  and  slippers, 
most  beneficial  in  keeping  the  feet  warm. 

Lanoline  toilet. — Good  for  the  skin. 

Ladies  putties. — Best  kind  of  gaiter ;  strengthens  the 
legs. 

Lavender  water,  Mitcham's. — Double  distilled,  Army 
and  Navy  Stores,  most  superior. 

Loofah  for  the  bath. — Nicer  than  flannel,  and  lasts 
well. 

Manicure  cases. — For  improving  the  nails. 

Moth  tablets  (Naphthalene). — Best  preventative  for 
moths. 

Myrrh  and  borax,  tincture  of. — For  teeth  and  gums. 

“  OXTIS,”  corset  shields. — Very  good  and  useful. 

“  Perfection,"  Madame  Gair's.—K  blouse  retainer  and 
skirt  supporter,  is.,  at  Whiteley’s,  and  other  shops. 

Pomeroy,  Mrs. — All  her  preparations  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  ;  every  one  should  go  and  see  them. 

Powders  for  the  face  and  toilet. — Vinolia,  Pears’, 
F'uller’s  earth. 

Rimmel' s  SCENTS  AND  GOODS. — Strongly  recommended. 

Rowland's  ha lydon— Renders  the  skin  soft  and  white. 

Slenderine,"  Mrs  Delia  P.  Watson' s.~^i  Conduit 
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Useful  Things  for  Ladies — continued. 

Street,  W.  For  external  use  for  obesity ;  will  even  lessen  a 
double  chin.  All  Mrs  Watson’s  applications  tend  to  improve 
the  complexion  and  give  a  youthful  appearance.  Her  wrinkle 
Balm  has  a  wonderful  effect. 

Spencers. — Hand-knitted  real  Shetland  wool,  to  waist 
only,  most  useful  for  wearing  under  shirt  or  blouse,  to  be 
obtained  only  at  D.  H.,  Evans  &  Co.,  Oxford  Street. 

“  Spiritine." — For  heating  curling  tongs,  travelling 
kettles,  etc.  ;  being  solid  is  more  easy  of  carriage. 

Tatcho,  Air  G.  R.  Sim’s. — For  keeping  the  hair  from 
falling  off.  Best  hair  reviver  there  is. 

Tnoh/pson’s  French  corn  plaster. — Very  good 
indeed  for  corns,  from  lo  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Trees. — For  keeping  boots  and  shoes  in  shape. 

True  Fir's  toilet  preparations. 

VlYELLA. — Use  it  for  night  and  day  garments  and  you 
will  never  regret  doing  so.  Soft,  warm,  and  unshrinkable. 

ViNOLlA. — All  preparations  under  that  name  are  nice, 
some  of  the  powders  and  soaps  especially  so. 

Madame  Dow  ding,  Corsetiere. — Gentlemen’s  belts 
and  corsets  a  speciality,  lo  Charing  Cross  Road. 

Madame  Julie  and  Cie.,  53  Weymouth  Street,  Port¬ 
land  Place,  Dressmakers.  Ladies’  own  materials  made  up. 

Useful  Things  for  Children  and  the  Nursery — 

Baby’s  food. — Benger’s  is  the  best  for  infants.  Mellin’s 
when  they  are  older  and  can  digest  better.  Neave’s  is  liked 
by  some  ;  also  Frame’s  Food  and  Nestle’s. 

Baby's  playground. — Invented  by  Abel  &  Co.,  22 
Duffields,  Derby. 
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Useful  Things  for  Children  and  the  Nursery — miiinued. 

Candle  boiler,  or  small  lamp  and  pan  to  fit  on,  for  . 
warming  food  at  night.  To  be  had  from  the  Company’s 
Depot,  149  Bishopgate  Str-eet  Without. 

Clllld's  high  chair. — High  enough  to  sit  at  the  table. 

Child's  low  chair. — With  stand  in  front  to  hold  a  few 
toys. 

Cupboard  kept  expressly  for  children's  toys. — 
Which  they  should  be  taught  to  keep  neat.  • 

Children's  hotel  (where  they  can  be  taken  care  of 
and  looked  after  without  their  parents). — Miss  Ashe,  Night¬ 
ingale  House,  Folkestone.  Others  are  starting  and  may 
be  heard  of  through  The  Lady  newspaper. 

Clanton's  child's  ear  caps. — To  keep  the  ears  flat. 

Nursery  furniture. — Square  of  carpet  which  can 
be  taken  up  and  shaken  every  week.  A  table  not  too  high, 
for  meals  or  for  building  bricks  on  ;  chairs  to  fit  to  table. 
A  sofa  in  case  of  a  delicate  child  or  when  they  are  not  well. 
A  rocking  chair  for  nurse,  a  good  cheerful  wall-paper  and 
good  pictures,  if  any.  A  large  window  to  admit  plenty  of 
light,  with  bars  round  the  lower  part  for  safety.  A  good 
high  fireguard  or  fender  on  which  clothes  or  linen  should 
never  be  hung. 

Roman  sandals. — Worn  much  by  children  on  the  sands 
and  at  the  sea ;  Jaeger’s  are  recommended. 

Overall  dress. — Two  should  be  kept  for  baby  to  put 
over  his  frock  when  he  wants  to  creep  on  the  floor,  which 

is  good  for  him,  and  these  save  his  clothes  being  dirty. 

♦ 

Safety  PINS. — Should  always  be  used  for  babies,  where 
any  are  necessary. 
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Useful  Thiiigs  for  Invalids  and  Sick-room— 

Ammoniated  tincture  of  quinine— Y ox  feverish 
colds. 

Angier’s  Emulsion. — For  bronchial  colds. 

Armour’s  extract  of  beef. — Very  strong  and 
beneficial. 

Bandages. — Two  for  binding  sprains,  etc. 

Bandages,  flannel . — Useful  in  rheumatism. 

Bed  slipper. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda. — For  acidity,  heartburn,  etc. 

Bicarbonate  of  potash. — For  dyspeptic  subjects. 

Boracic  ointment. — For  small  gatherings  and  sores. 

Boracic  acid  powders. — Sweating  of  feet,  hands, 
and  good  for  bed-sores,  etc. 

Boracic  lotion. — For  wounds,  inflammation  of  eyes,  etc. 

Bragg’s  charcoal. — For  indigestion  ;  also  bismuth. 

Brand's  essence  of  beef. 

Bovrll  and  VIROL. — Both  useful  and  invigorating. 

Camphor,  Spirits  of. — For  bowel  complaints,  colds, 
pain,  etc.,  3  to  6  drops  on  sugar. 

Camphor  pilules. — Two  equal  to  i  drop  of  solution  of 
camphor. 

Camphorated  oil. — To  rub  on  chest  for  bronchitis 
and  colds. 

Candle  boiler. — For  warming  water  or  bovril  quickly. 

Carbolic,  Calvert’s,  ointment. — Very  useful  for  sores, 
cuts,  and  many  things  of  that  kind. 
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Useful  Things  for  Invalids  and  Sick-room — continued. 

Carron  oil. — Equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  limewater — 
for  burns,  scalds,  etc. 

Camomile  flower. — Useful  in  fomentations^  boiled 
with  2  poppy  heads  in  water. 

Chest  and  lung  protectors. — From  the  Army  and 
Navy  Stores,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster. 

Chlorodyne. — Collis  Browne’s,  very  good  for  pain  or 
colic,  and  produces  sleep. 

Clinical  thermometers. — For  taking  the  temperature. 
Baby’s  thermometers  are  also  useful  for  bath  and  food  if  the 
child  is  delicate. 

CoTTON-WOOL. — The  absorbent  is  the  best;  it  is  useful 
in  many  cases  to  put  over  plasters  for  keeping  them  warmer. 
As  a  dressing  in  painful  rheumatic  fever,  and  for  a  jacket 
covering  for  chest  and  back  in  bronchitis. 

Drinking  or  feeding  Used  when  a  patient 

is  too  ill  to  move  much. 

^Eucalyptus  6>/z.— Smelling  it  will  often  stop  colds, 
or  sprinkling  it  about  a  house  or  on  infected  letters  often 
prevents  others  taking  a  cold  which  is  in  the  house,  or 
influenza  which  is  carried  in  letters. 

Glasses. — Two  medicine  glasses  with  spoonfuls  and 
ounces  marked  on  them. 

Glass  for  measuring  drops  is  often  required. 

I  minim  is  equal  to  i  drop. 

1  drachm  „  .  .  i  teaspoonful. 

2  „  „  .  .  I  dessertspoonful. 
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Useful  Thing’s  for  Invalids  and  Sick-room — continued. 

4  drachms  is  equal  to  i  tablespoonful  or  |  oz. 

8  „  „  .  .  2  tablespoonfuls  or  i  oz. 

20  ozs.  „  •  -  I  pint. 

Ipecacuanha  wine. — As  an  emetic  in  cases  of  croup, 
etc.  A  teaspoonful  for  a  child,  repeated  if  necessary. 

Laudanum. — A  few  drops  on  -sugar  to  stop  pain.  In 
cases  of  bad  diarrhoea  6  drops  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
in  four  hours. 

Liniment.  —  Equal  proportions  of  belladonna  and 
chloroform.  Good  for  neuralgia  and  rheumatic  pains ;  ex¬ 
ternal  use  only. 

Mackintosh. — In  case  it  is  required  to  put  under  the 
sheet,  as  in  diarrhoea. 

Magnesia^  Citrate  of. — Useful  as  a  light  aperient,  or 
for  children  when  feverish  ;  also  Eno’s  fruit  salt  for  the  same 
purpose. 

OwBRiDGE's  LUNG  TONIC. — Very  good  for  a  cough  and 
bronchial  cold. 

Oil,  Castor. — A  safe  medicine.  One  teaspoonful  to  a 
tablespoon.  Thoroughly  wet  the  inside  of  a  wineglass  with 
a  little  brandy  and  water,  put  the  oil  quite  in  the  centre, 
and  a  little  brandy  on  the  top  ;  toss  it  down,  don’t  sip. 

Oil,  Olive. — For  removing  scabs  ;  soften  the  part  with 
lint  soaked  in  the  oil  till  the  scab  begins  to  get  loose. 

Sal-volatile,  for  famting.  —  Twenty  drops  in  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  water. 

Safety  pins. — Always  use  them  for  fastening  bandages 
poultices,  etc. 
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Useful  Things  for  Invalids  and  Sick-room— continued. 

Samaritan. — Bed  -  rest  and  tray.  Very  useful  for  a 
sick  person  confined  to  bed.  The  t\v»  are  i8s.  at  A.  C. 
Millson,  24  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Smelling  salts. — Lumps  of  ammonia  with  lavender 
water  over,  in  a  glass  bottle  with  stopper. 

SOMATOSE.  —  Especially  valuable  in  cases  of  fever, 
dysentery,  and  influenza ;  to  be  got  at  the  Somatose 
Company,  155  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C. 

Steam  kettle. — Useful  to  have  ready  in  case  of  a 
bronchial  attack.  A  common  kettle  can  be  made  into  one 
by  fixing  a  long  funnel  of  stiff  brown  paper  or  thin  card¬ 
board  into  the  spout. 

Useful  Things  that  are  sometimes  wanted  in  Illness. — 

Screens  can  be  made  from  a  clothes’  horse  covered  with  a 
sheet  or  blanket.  A  bed-rest,  from  a  wedge-shaped  pillow 
stuffed  very  tight  with  straw  and  a  soft  pillow  put  over  it. 
Layers  of  brown  paper  are  good  substitutes  for  a  mackintosh 
sheet,  and  can  be  burnt  when  done  with.  Cradles  to  prevent 
the  bedclothes  resting  on  any  tender  part  can  be  made  by 
knocking  out  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  bandbox  and  cutting 
a  piece  off  one  side ;  place  it  between  the  sheet  and 
blanket.  Pulleys  are  sometimes  wanted,  a  piece  of  webbing 
or  bandage  with  knots  at  intervals  tied  to  the  ends  of  the 
bed  answers  for  this.  Ice-bags  are  not  often  wanted,  but 
crushed  ice  can  be  put  into  sponge-bags  or  bladders.  Empty 
beer  bottles  with  screw  tops  make  good  hot-water  bottles. 

Water-beds  and  cushions  or  air-beds. — In  cases 
of  long  illness  these  are  sometimes  necessary.  Water- 
beds  are  very  expensive  and  have  to  be  very  carefully  used. 
The  smallest  pin  prick  or  scratch  will  spoil  them.  The 
pillows  are  very  useful  to  put  under  any  part  specially  painful 
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or  sore.  Water-pillows  should  only  behalf  filled  ;  warm  water 
is  best,  as  it  will  prevent  the  patient  getting  chilled  when  put 
under  him.  The  ordinary  hot-water  bottles  are  best  to  use 
for  foot  warmers  instead  of  beer  bottles.  A  good-sized  one 
may  be  bought  for  from  4s.  to  5s. ;  a  flannel  bag  should  be 
kept  to  put  over  them. 

Ward's  invalid  chairs. — Tottenham  Court  Road; 
also  Farmer,  Land  &  Company,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Wet  compresses. — These  are  folds  of  linen  or  flannel, 
wrung  out  of  water  or  lotion  as  ordered,  and  placed  on  the 
part  affected,  being  covered  with  oil-silk  or  flannel. 
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VACCINATION. — Parents  should  never  neglect  to  have 
their  children  vaccinated.  They  don’t  consider  what  a 
fearful  illness  they  render  them  liable  to,  if  this  is  left 
undone.  Even  if  children  recover  from  small-pox  they  are 
generally  marked  for  life  and  all  their  good  looks  gone ; 
often  they  are  rendered  blind  by  this  fearful  malady.  Every¬ 
one  over  ten  years  of  age  should  be  re-vaccinated  if  small¬ 
pox  is  about. 

Violets. — Every  one  should  try  and  cultivate  them. 
There  are  many  different  sorts.  Some  will  live  and 
dwell  out  of  doors,  but  they  require  a  good  soil  and  to  be 
covered  during  the  cold  weather.  They  will  live  in  pots 
in  the  hou.se,  by  which  means  a  supply  can  be  kept  up. 
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WAGES  AND  INCOME  TABLE- 
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Waifs  and  Strays,  homes  for. — The  Church  of  England 
Incorporated  Society  for  providing  homes  for  waifs  and 
strays — office,  Savoy  Street,  Victoria  Embankment,  W.C. 
Boards  out  children  in  families  in  the  country  or  elsewhere. 
Establishes  small  houses.  Emigrates  them  to  Canada. 
Secretary,  Rev.  E.  de  M.  Rudolf.  There  are  forty-five 
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homes  for  girls  and  forty-three  for  boys  kept  by  the 
Society.  A  lady  doctor  pays  surprise  visits  to  the  children 
who  are  boarded  out,  to  see  that  they  are  being  carefully 
looked  after,  etc. ;  Dr  Barnardo’s  Homes  may  also  be  called 
homes  for  waifs  and  strays  as  he  takes  destitute  children 
of  all  ages  free ;  5000  children  are  maintained  at  Ilford, 
in  Jersey,  and  in  Canada.  He  also  boards  out  children 
and  employs  a  Lady  Inspector  to  visit  them.  The  office 
is  18-26  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  E.  There  are  also 
many  Homes  where  the  girls  are  taken  and  taught  up  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  Homes  for  boys  are  provided  in  the 
same  way. 

Wardrobe,  care  of. — On  this  will  depend  greatly  the  wear 
of  clothes.  People  naturally  neat  and  tidy,  will  look  after 
their  wearing  apparel  themselves,  or  if  they  can  afford  to 
keep  a  maid  to  do  it,  they  will  see  that  she  attends  to  it 
carefully  and  well.  If  a  dress  is  taken  off  and  flung  on  to 
the  floor,  perhaps  in  a  damp  state,  or  even  hung  up  amongst 
others,  it  will  come  out  crushed  and  draggled.  Whereas,  if 
it  is  first  carefully  dried,  then  hung  up  by  a  loop  in  a  roomy 
wardrobe,  it  will  look  fresh  and  neat  when  wanted  again. 
The  clothes  of  an  untidy  careless  girl  or  lady  will  coSt  her 
double  the  amount  her  neat  neighbours  will,  and  even  then 
never  look  so  fresh  and  trim.  Nothing  suffers  from  the 
same  cause  more  than  hats,  a  new  one  is  bought,  worn  every 
day,  wet  or  dry,  laid  on  a  bed  or  chair  when  taken  off,  left 
for  all  dust  and  dirt  to  adhere  to  it,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
it  is  hardly  fit  to  be  seen.  Whereas,  the  girl  who  keeps  her 
new  hat  for  fine  days  only,  dusts  it  when  she  comes  in,  pulls 
out  the  bows  and  blows  the  flowers,  then  puts  it  carefully 
away  and  covers  it  with  paper  to  keep  Ob'  smuts  or  sun, 
finds  it  really  a  pretty  hat  as  long  as  she  requires  it.  A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine  ;  a  very  true  saying  with  both 
upper  and  under  clothes.  A  garment  goes  to  the  wash 
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with  a  small  hole,  returns  with  a  far  bigger  one,  and  at  last 
is  thrown  on  one  side  only  fit  for  the  rag  bag.  Probably 
had  the  stitch  gone  in  at  first  that  same  garment  would 
have  lasted  months.  In  a  household  where  there  is  a  family, 
the  mistress  may  save  pounds  in  the  year  by  seeing  that 
both  house  linen  and  clothes,  are  carefully  mended  every 
week.  Socks  and  stockings  should  have  special  notice ; 
all  thin  places  neatly  darned  before  they  get  to  holes.  No 
garment  repays  one  more  for  a  stitch  in  time  than  stockings. 
If  you  have  a  nice  sunshade  you  want  to  keep  for  next 
summer,  place  a  roll  of  tissue  paper  in  each  fold,  and  cover 
the  whole  with  soft  paper.  A  veil  rolled  neatly  round  a 
stick  every  time  it  is  taken  off  will  keep  neat  much  longer 

than  if  only  folded  up ;  gloves  pulled  out  and  kept  in  a  box 

also  are  fresher  when  taken  out.  Dresses  are  best  folded 
right  side  out,  if  required  to  be  folded,  and  then  covered 

with  paper,  or  an  old  sheet.  Keep  all  chests  of  drawers 

and  wardrobes  neat  and  the  things  carefully  sorted,  not 
all  mixed  up  in  a  state  of  confusion.  Any  one  who  really 
tries  to  be  neat,  and  so  save  unnecessary  expense,  will  find 
they  get  their  reward  at  the  end  of  a  year  when  they  have 
kept  it  up  for  that  time. 

Warts,  to  cure. — Soak  an  ivy  leaf  in  vinegar,  and  tie  it 
over  the  wart  every  night  till  it  disappears.  Rub  a  wart 
every  day  with  a  fresh  rough  pebble  taken  straight  from 
the  earth,  or  with  lemon  juice.  Small  warts  on  the  neck, 
or  elsewhere,  can  be  removed  by  applying  iodine  with  a 
fine  brush  every  night.  The  white  iodine  is  best,  as  it  does 
not  discolour ;  use  plenty  of  soap  and  hot  water  every  day 
also.  Some  people  say  a  freshly-cut  new  potato  rubbed 
into  a  wart  will  remove  it,  or  dandelion  juice  rubbed  in  twice 
a  day.  A  long  thin  wart  can  have  silk  tied  quite  tight  round 
its  root,  and  it  will  then  die  off.  The  inside  furry  skin  of  the 
broad  bean  rubbed  in  twice  a  day  is  also  recommended, 
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Washing. — Some  people  manage  this  much  better  than 
others.  A  really  good  country  washerwoman  still  stands 
first  if  she  can  be  found.  Some  of  the  large  laundries  are 
good  if  under  proper  management,  but  the  steam  laundries, 
as  a  rule,  are  often  careless  about  the  clothes.  Good  water 
makes  a  great  difference.  There  should  be  plenty  of  good 
soft  water,  large  and  useful  tubs  and  washing  trays,  the  best 
and  purest  soap,  and  a  bottle  of  ammonia.  A  strong,  but  not 
too  thick  rope,  which  must  be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth  before 
hanging  out  freshly-washed  things.  Have  a  good  supply 
of  clothes’  pegs,  which  should  occasionally  be  boiled  in  soap 
and  water,  rinsed  in  clean  water,  and  dried,  to  prevent  their 
marking  the  garments  ;  a  useful  ironing  and  heating  stove 
for  heating  irons  and  drying  the  things  ;  a  long  board  covered 
with  flannel  for  ironing  dresses  ;  a  useful  sized  ironing  table 
with  a  good  thick  ironing  blanket  and  sheet.  Clothes’ 
baskets  are  also  required.  Now  having  collected  all  that 
is  required,  except  starch,  of  which  more  anon,  the  washing 
can  start.  We  presume  that  all  starting  to  wash  know  all 
the  common  rudiments  of  it,  therefore  a  few  hints  only  will 
be  given  on  some  of  the  more  out-of-the-way  articles. 

Crepe-DE-CHINE,  crepon,  white  silk,  etc.,  are  difficult. 
Make  a  strong  lather  with  a  good  white  soap  and  boiling 
water,  let  it  become  cool,  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  put 
in  the  articles  and  wash  gently  and  quickly.  Throw  them 
into  cold  hard  water  with  a  little  salt  in  it,  rinse  quickly 
and  hang  to  dry.  If  required  a  little  stiff,  they  must  be 
rinsed  in  a  little  quite  thin  cold  starch  before  hanging  to 
dry.  The  quicker  fine  silks,  etc.,  are  washed  and  dried  the 
better. 

Cretonnes,  art  muslin,  good  French  prints.  A  good 
way  to  wash  these  is  to  boil  2  lb.  of  ordinary  rice  in 
2  gallons  of  water  till  soft,  put  all  into  a  tub,  let  it  stand  till 
just  warm,  then  put  in  the  materials  and  use  the  rice  like 
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soap  ;  wash  till  the  dirt  seems  to  have  gone.  Again  boil 
2  lb.  of  fresh  rice  in  2  gallons  of  fresh  water,  strain  the  rice 
from  the  water  and  put  it  into  clean  warm  water  (at  the 
same  time  keep  the  water  the  rice  was  boiled  in).  Take 
the  things  that  were  washed  in  the  first  rice  water,  and 
throw  them  into  the  water  you  have  the  clean  rice  in,  and 
continue  to  wash  in  this  till  perfectly  clean.  Shake  out  and 
put  the  articles  into  the  water  which  was  kept,  in  which  the 
second  lot  of  rice  was  boiled,  and  rinse  well,  it  will  answer 
as  starch.  Hang  to  dry  in  the  shade,  and  iron  on  the  wrong 
side  while  slightly  damp. 

Clothes^  stained. — Before  sending  to  the  wash  things 
should  be  looked  over  to  see  if  they  are  stained.  Table¬ 
cloths,  finger  napkins,  should  be  carefully  examined  ;  if  a 
stained  cloth,  the  part  should  at  once  be  well  washed  and 
left  to  stand  in  very  hot  soft  water  to  which  a  little  borax 
or  salts  of  lemon  has  been  added,  then  rinsed  in  cold  water, 
the  stains  may  sometimes  have  to  be  washed  two  or  three 
times,  the  things  marked  may  require  boiling,  but  never 
plunge  them  into  hot  water  with  soda,  as  that  will  set  the 
stain  at  once.  Soap  jelly  or  soap  suds  can  be  used. 
Hudson’s  soap  is  also  good.  Sunlight  is  the  best.  Stains  of 
paint  are  very  difficult  to  get  out ;  turpentine  is  the  best  to 
use,  then  wash  well. 

Flannels. — These  are  often  badly  and  carelessly  washed, 
consequently  they  become  a  bad  colour,  shrink  very  greatly, 
and  are  often  spoilt.  Take  enough  warm  water  for  the 
flannels,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  borax,  and  one  of  ammonia 
to  every  gallon.  Make  a  lather  with  shavings  of  curd  soap 
and  a  little  water  boiled  together  till  the  soap  is  dissolved  ; 
add  to  the  water.  Put  in  the  flannels ;  they  should  not  be 
rubbed,  as  this  mats  and  makes  them  thick.  Knead  and 
squeeze  them  in  the  water  as  quickly  and  as  well  as  possible. 
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The  shorter  time  they  are  in  the  water  the  better.  Rinse 
next  in  two  different  warm,  clean  waters,  and  get  them  quite* 
free  from  all  soap  suds,  or  they  get  hard  in  drying.  Wring 
as  dry  as  possible,  shake  them  out  very  well  indeed,  and  hang 
them  in  a  shady  place  on  a  breezy  day. 

Irons,  flat,  to  take  care  of. — They  must  be  kept 
perfectly  free  from  rust  or  they  will  spoil  all  the  clothes. 
Rub  with  sandpaper  now  and  again  to  keep  them  smooth, 
and  when  not  in  use  stand  in  a  dry  place.  If  an  iron  is 
rusty  rub  with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  beeswax,  then  rub  off. 
Smooth  it  with  sandpaper  and  polish  bright  ;  a  polishing 
iron  should  be  kept  for  glazing  collars,  shirts,  cuffs,  etc. 
Always  have  an  iron-rest  on  the  table  for  a  hot  iron ;  a 
gasflame  or  stove  will  heat  and  iron  sooner  than  fire. 

Ironing. — Before  starting  have  all  your  things  ready  to 
hand  ;  plenty  of  hot  clean  irons,  one  or  two  polishing  irons, 
the  things  all  in  divided  heaps,  the  clothes’  horse  ready  to 
receive  them  for  airing  before  they  are  put  into  the  baskets. 
Always  iron  with  the  thread  parallel  with  the  selvedge, 
otherwise  some  things  will  be  baggy.  Iron  once  over  with 
the  flat  iron,  then  for  all  things  that  require  stiffness,  take 
the  polishing  iron  and  go  over  and  over  again,  pressing  on 
hard  into  the  things  until  they  are  dry.  Pocket-handkerchiefs 
require  more  pains  than  is  generally  given  to  them.  Fold 
and  mangle  wet,  then  roll  altogether  smooth,  leave  for  a 
time  and  iron  carefully  while  damp ;  lace  ones  may  be 
lightly  starched,  but  it  rots  ordinary  ones,  and  they  are  not 
so  nice  for  use.  All  things  embroidered  should  be  ironed 
first  very  hard  on  the  wrong  side  over  a  double  thick  blanket 
to  make  the  work  stand  out.  If  there  are  frills  on  garments, 
they  must  be  got  up  first  before  ironing  the  garment. 
Dresses  should  be  ironed  on  a  board  covered  with  flannel ; 
it  should  be  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  skirt 
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should  first  be  ironed  on  the  wrong  side,  then  on  the  right ; 
if  coloured,  the  irons  should  not  be  too  hot ;  collars  and  cuffs 
require  great  care.  Use  very  hot  irons,  stretch  out  the  cuff 
or  collar,  lay  it  even  with  the  right  side  down,  iron  quickly 
from  end  to  end  to  dry  slightly,  then  turn,  stretch  again,  and 
iron  on  the  right  side,  and  finish  with  the  polishing  iron  till 
you  have  a  fine  polish.  All  table  linen  must  be  folded  very 
evenly,  mangled  damp,  and  a  fine  gloss  put  on  with  the  ironing. 

Lace. — White  lace  and  nets  can  be  washed  in  a  lather 
or  jelly  made  from  curd  soap  and  hot  water  as  follows. 
Shred  a  lb.  of  white  curd  soap  into  a  pint  of  hot  water 
and  boil  till  dissolved,  and  leave  till  cold.  Put  about  a 
handful  of  the  jelly  into  a  bowl  of  hot  water,  which  will  be 
enough  to  wash  a  good  deal  of  lace.  Narrow  lace  is  better 
washed  on  a  bottle,  cover  the  bottle  with  flannel  and  wind 
the  lace  evenly  round  it,  then  sew  a  piece  of  thin  muslin 
over  the  lace.  Fill  the  bottle  with  hot  water,  place  it  in  a 
pan  of  boiling  water,  to  which  has  been  added  some  soap 
jelly,  and  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then’ take  off  the  muslin,  turn 
the  water  tap  on  the  lace  on  the  bottle,  and  let  it  keep 
running  over  it  till  all  the  soapy  water  is  out  of  it.  Iron 
lace  on  the  wrong  side  with  thin  muslin  over  it,  have  a  good 
thick  ironing  blanket,  and  not  too  hot  an  iron ;  pull  the  edge 
of  the  lace  well  out ;  coffee,  tea,  saffron,  and  yellow  ochre, 
are  used  to  give  different  tints  to  lace.  If  the  lace  requires 
starching  leave  it  on  the  bottle  after  all  the  soap  has  been 
got  out ;  make  a  good  starch,  put  into  it  a  small  bit  of  white 
wax  and  2  or  3  lumps  of  loaf  sugar ;  put  the  lace  bottle 
into  this  till  it  has  soaked  into  it,  remove  the  bottle  and 
squeeze  the  starch  out,  fill  the  bottle  with  tepid  water,  and 
leave  till  nearly  dry ;  then  unwind  the  lace  and  iron. 

Soap.  —  The  strongest  soapsuds  are  soap  Lees  prepared 
with  as  little  water  as  possible,  left  to  stand  till  cold,  then 
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used  for  washing  or  boiling  the  clothes  ;  a  little  borax  put 
into  these  will  help  to  sweeten  and  whiten  dirty  linen. 

Starching. — Blouses,  dresses,  etc.,  are  generally  starched 
with  hot  starch  made  as  follows.  Mix  a  of  a  lb.  of  Colman’s 
or  any  good  white  starch  into  a  paste  with  cold  water ;  then 
pour  in  boiling  water  from  the  kettle,  stirring  all  the  time 
until  quite  clear  and  as  thick  as  cream,  add  a  little  borax 
glaze  or  a  bit  of  white  wax  about  i  inch  to  a  pint  of  starch. 
Put  the  whole  into  a  clean  saucepan  and  boil  for  a  few 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time  ;  the  amount  of  starch  will  be 
enough  for  five  to  six  blouses.  A  teaspoonful  of  glycerine 
is  sometimes  added  to  this  starch.  Cold  starch  ;  put  about 
half  a  teacupful  of  good  starch  into  a  basin,  mix  with  cold 
water  to  a  stiff  paste,  by  degrees  stir  in  about  a  pint  of  cold 
water.  Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  powdered  borax  in  a  little 
boiling  water  and  add  to  the  starch.  The  shirts,  collars, 
cuffs,  blouses,  etc.,  all  dry,  must  be  starched  in  the  hot  starch 
first  till  completely  saturated,  then  wring  out  as  dry  as 
possible,  shake,  and  hang  to  dry.  When  dry  proceed  with 

the  cold  starch  in  the  same  way  ;  roll  as  tightly  as  possible 

till  dry  enough  to  iron ;  they  should  be  ironed  damp,  but  not 
damp  enough  for  the  iron  to  stick.  Some  laundrymaids 
roll  them  with  a  towel  between  each  over  night,  and  iron 
first  thing  in  the  morning. 

Shirts. — The  getting  up  of  these  is  the  chief  thing,  j 
although,  of  course,  they  must  be  well  washed  and  rinsed  to  i 
keep  them  a  good  colour.  The  following  is  said  to  be  a 
good  glaze  for  shirt  fronts.  Pound  2  oz.  of  gum  arabic 
to  a  powder,  put  it  into  a  jug  and  pour  over  i  pint  of 
boiling  water.  Cover  and  leave  for  the  night.  Do  not 

shake  it,  but  carefully  pour  all  the  clear  part  into  a  clean 

bottle.  Cork  and  keep  for  use.  One  tablespoonful  stirred 
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into  a  a  pan  of  starch  produces  a  lovely  gloss,  and  is  quite 
harmless. 

Stockings,  white  silk. — These  and  other  silk  under¬ 
garments  should  be  washed  and  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water 
and  wrung  out  between  towels.  Silk  underwear  and  mixed 
silk  and  woollen  are  best  washed  in  warm  soapsuds  to  which 
a  little  Scrubb’s  ammonia  has  been  added.  The  garments 
may  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  it  before  being  passed 
through  the  fingers.  Rinse  twice  in  clear  tepid  water  and 
hang  to  dry  with  great  care,  pulling  out  all  wrinkles.  Iron 
with  a  thin  cloth  or  muslin  over  before  quite  dry. 

Ties. — Make  a  lather  of  the  soap  jelly  in  tepid  water  and 
wash  the  ties  quickly  in  this,  then  rinse  in  cold  soft  water 
into  which  a  little  salt  may  be  put  to  set  the  colour.  Roll 
up  in  a  cloth  to  dry,  and  iron  on  the  wrong  side  slightly 
damp. 

Watch,  care  of. — Always  wind  up  nearly  at  the  same  hour 
smoothly  ;  avoid  jerks.  If  a  key  is  used,  be  sure  it  is  free  from 
dust.  If  hung  up  at  night  it  should  have  support  at  the  back, 
if  lying  down  put  it  on  something  soft  and  not  in  a  very  cold 
place. 

Water. — It  is  necessary  to  be  very  particular  about  drink¬ 
ing  water ;  no  houses  or  cottages  are  allowed  to  be  inhabited 
now  without  there  is  a  proper  supply  of  water,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  first  things  to  see  to  before  taking  a  house.  If  there  is 
the  smallest  fear  of  the  water  not  being  perfectly  pure, 
always  have  it  boiled  and  filtered  before  using  it. 

Whitewashing. — It  is  well  to  have  all  outhouses,  where 
animals,  etc.,  are  kept,  whitewashed  every  year  ;  also  hen¬ 
houses  and  such  like  places.  It  keeps  them  much  cleaner 
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and  sweeter  and  free  from  fleas  and  other  vermin.  Inside 
a  house,  again,  cellars,  scullery,  larders,  etc.,  are  all  better 
for  being  treated  in  the  same  fashion.  Poor  people  should 
also  keep  their  cottages  well  whitewashed,  particularly  where 
a  house  is  rather  full ;  it  will  help  to  purify  it,  and  keep  away 
disease.  Formerly  little  beyond  whitewash  was  known. 
Now  there  are  many  other  kinds  of  patent  distempers  to 
put  on  walls,  which  look  much  better  and  keep  clean  longer 
than  whitewash,  but  these  are  more  expensive. 

Wills. — The  help  of  a  lawyer  in  making  a  will  is  not 
always  essential,  but  it  is  perhaps  advisable  in  most  cases, 
particularly  if  there  is  much  to  leave  or  part  of  the  property 
is  to  be  settled.  Every  one  should  make  a  will  if  they  have 
anything  to  leave,  as  a  person  dying  without  making  one, 
may  have  caused  thereby  grievous  disappointment  to  some 
near  or  dear  relative.  A  very  good  and  clear  account  of 
how  to  make  a  will  may  be  found  in  Whitaker’s  Almanack. 

Wines. — To  keep  a  good  stock  of  wine  adds  largely  to 
the  expense  of  an  income,  those,  therefore,  who  are  not  well 
off  cannot  afford  it ;  still  a  little  may  be  stored  up  by  degrees, 
so  much,  when  it  can  be  managed,  put  aside  for  the  purchase 
of  wine  every  year,  and  rather  more  bought  than  the  house¬ 
hold  will  use;  so  the. supply  increases.  It  is  false  economy 
to  buy  very  cheap  wine;  if  it  can’t  be  had  good,  don’t  keep  it 
at  all.  Bad  wine  disagrees  with  people  and  is  always  abused 
if  given  at  parties.  A  small  amount  of  spirits  should  be  kept 
in  a  house  in  case  of  sickness — a  bottle  of  good  brandy  is  most 
valuable.  For  dinner  parties  sherry  and  Madeira  go  with 
the  soup ;  still  hock  or  sauterne  with  fish  ;  red  wine,  such  as 
burgundy,  with  joints;  champagne  with  game,  etc.;  liqueurs 
after  savoury  or  with  coffee.  For  small  dinners  champagne  is 
frequently  taken  at  dinner,  and  claret  after.  The  latter  should 
be  delicately  warmed.  Champagne  and  light  wines  may  be 
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iced,  by  putting  the  bottles  into  pails  of  broken  ice ;  failing 
ice,  a  bottle  may  be  cooled  by  a  wet  cloth  round  it  and 
hung  up  in  a  cold  breezy  place. 

The  following  are  good  cups  for  afternoon  or  evening 
parties.  For  champagne  or  Moselle,  i  bottle  of  champagne 
or  sparkling  Moselle,  2  bottles  soda  water,  i  liqueur  glass  of 
orange  Curasao,  or  for  Moselle,  Maraschino  instead,  a  little 
sugar,  the  peel  of  i  lemon  and  a  small  slice  of  cucumber. 
For  claret  take  2  bottles,  3  of  soda  water,  a  liqueur  glass  of 
good  brandy,  and  castor  sugar  to  taste.  Let  these  stand  in 
ice,  but  don’t  add  ice  to  them,  it  makes  them  flat. 

Windows,  to  clean. — A  very  simple  method  is  to  dip  a 
piece  of  newspaper  in  soft  water  and  with  this  get  all  the 
marks  off  the  windows.  Afterwards  polish  with  dry  soft 
paper.  Some  people  use  a  sponge  in  warm  water,  dry  with 
a  cloth  and  polish  with  a  leather  ;  a  few  drops  of  paraffin  added 
to  the  water  gets  the  marks  off  better,  then  dry  with  a  selvyt ; 
afterwards  take  a  piece  of  thin  kitchen  paper,  dip  it  in  fine 
dry  whiting,  rub  over  and  polish  with  soft  clean  paper. 
Bimbo,  a  powder  for  cleaning  windows  and  mirrors,  is  also 
strongly  recommended. 

Women. — In  the  present  day  women  are  much  more 
wishful  for  work  than  formerly.  In  many  cases  they  have  to 
work,  otherwise  they  might  starve,  but  many  prefer  it ;  they 
work  for  the  love  of  it,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  independent, 
for  the  desire  to  rise  ;  they  have  ambition,  and  so  many  kinds 
of  work  are  now  open  to  women  that  there  is  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  rise  in  the  profession  or  work  they  take  up. 
Brains  are  given  to  all ;  some  are  more  powerful  than  others, 
still  by  steady  work  and  application  many  may  improve  the 
brain  power  and  do  work  up  to  a  high  standard.  A  few  hints 
will  be  given  here  for  the  benefit  of  women  workers ;  but  a 
very  much  better  and  clearer  account  of  everything  belonging 
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Women — continued. 

to  women’s  work  will  be  found  in  the  “  Englishwomen’s  Year 
Book.”  It  is  a  book  full  of  information,  and  a  most  useful 
and  helpful  book  for  all  women  anxious  to  assist  themselves 
and  others.  It  is  published  at  the  beginning  of  each  year, 
price  2s.  6d.,  published  by  A.  and  C.  Black,  edited  by  Miss 
Emily  Janes,  Secretary  to  the  National  Union  of  Women 
Workers  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Homes  for  Women  and  Girls  Abroad. — A  Home 
has  been  started  for  women  emigrants  and  servants  in 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  Canada.  It  is  in  connection  with 
the  United  British  Women’s  Emigration  Society.  Any  one 
wishing  to  go  to  Canada,  where  domestic  service  is  very 
well  paid,  should  communicate  with  Miss  Lefroy,  Imperial 
Institute,  London.  This  Home  was  founded  by  many 
influential  people  in  Canada. 

Homes  for  invalid  ladies  abroad. — Help  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  the  St  Moritz  Aid  Fund,  which  gives 
grants  of  from  £20  to  £s^>  make  special  cheap  arrange¬ 
ments  with  hotels  at  St  Moritz.  Apply  for  information 
at  8  Holbein  Place,  Sloane  Square.  There  is  also  a 
home  for  invalid  ladies  at  Cannes.  The  Hon.  Secretary 
is  Miss  Hankey,  the  Palace,  Herts.  There  is  a  Home  in 
Ventnor,  Isle  of  Wight,  where  invalid  governesses,  etc.,  can 
go  to  recruit  by  paying  a  small  sum  per  week. 

Women  or  Girls,  Ho7ne  for  professional. — These  will 
find  a  comfortable  home  at  Kent  House,  Great  Portland 
Street,  where  they  can  lodge  and  board  ;  it  is  under  the 
management  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association. 
For  a  cubicle  with  breakfast  and  hot  supper  the  charge 
per  week  is  13s.  A  bedroom  with  the  same  meals  15s. 
The  cooking  is  excellent;  it  is  a  labour  of  love  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Graham,  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  to  make 
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everything  homelike  and  comfortable  for  those  who  live 
there.  A  hot  mid-day  dinner  can  be  had  for  9d.,  afternoon 
tea  4;  a  reference  is  always  required.  There  are  Church 
Army  Homes  for  women.  The  address  of  a  good  one  is 
Nurse  Winterbottom,  130  Edgware  Road,  W.,  who  will 
give  any  information.  Homes  and  Charitable  Institutions 
are  numberless.  Homes  for  the  Aged  Poor,  for  Children, 
for  the  Blind,  for  Cripples,  Girls,  Gentlewomen,  Governesses, 
and  Nurses.  A  long  list  with  addresses  will  be  found  in 
the  “Englishwomen’s  Year  Book.” 

Women’s  Work. — We  give  a  list  of  some  of  the  work 
women  can  take  up,  while  notes  will  be  given  on  a  few 
of  them. 


Accountants. 

Architects. 

Book-binding. 

Book-keeping. 

Civil  Service — including  Post 
Office,  Savings  Bank  De¬ 
partment,  Telephone  and 
Clearing  House  Branch. 

Commercial  travellers. 

Cookery  with  cake  and  sweet¬ 
making. 

Decorative  artists. 

Dancing. 

Dental  surgery. 

Dispensers,  chemists,  etc., 
correctly,  pharmacy. 

Doctors. 

Dramatic  profession. 

Dressmaking,  needlework,  in¬ 
cluding  embroidery. 

Factory  inspectors. 

Florists,  which  may  include 
care  of  window  flower- 
boxes  in  private  houses, 
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decorating  tables  and 
rooms  for  dances  and 
dinners. 

Gardening,  which  should  in¬ 
clude  cultivation  of  early 
violets,  strawberries, 
mushrooms,  tomatoes. 

Hairdressers,  which  may  in¬ 
clude  going  to  dress 
ladies’  hair  for  balls  and 
theatres. 

Indexing. 

Lace-making. 

Laundry  work. 

Lecturing. 

Librarians. 

Matrons. 

Millinery. 

Nurses,  children’s. 

Nurses,  sick. 

Pharmacy,  same  as  dispens¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Photography. 

Physical  training. 
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Women’s  Work — continued. 

Poultry-keeping. 

Printing. 

Registry  offices. 

Rent  collecting. 

Sanitary  inspectors. 

Secretaries  to  institutions. 

Wood-c 


Spinning,  weaving,  and  home 
arts. 

Teaching. 

Technical  instruction  and 
lecturing. 

Typewriting,  printing. 


Architects  must  not  start  without  they  show  great 
talent  that  way,  for  the  training  is  expensive,  long  and  tiring, 
taking  from  three  to  five  years. 


Civil  service,  The. — opens  a  good  and  profitable  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Examinations  must  be  passed  and 
information  regarding  them  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  Civil  Service  Commission,  Burlington  Gardens,  W., 
ages  not  under  sixteen  or  over  eighteen.  Girl  clerks  may  start 
with  a  year  and  rise  in  time  to  Cioo.  Telegraph 

and  telephone  clerks  are  also  well  paid,  if  equal  to  their  work. 


Dental  surgery  is  taken  up  by  women  at  Edinburgh. 
Examinations  are  held  in  April  and  July.  Information  can 
be  had  from  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  40  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Dispensers,  chemists,  etc, — Ladies  go  in  for  the 
medical  profession  and  find  the  training  long  and  expensive. 
Many,  therefore,  prefer  the  partial  training,  and  thus  fit  them¬ 
selves  to  act  as  dispensers  of  medicine  in  hospitals,  or  else¬ 
where.  The  training  for  women  is  the  same  as  that  for  boys 
and  men,  and  can  be  started  as  soon  as  a  girl  leaves  school. 
She  should  be  able  to  pass  the  University  local  examinations. 
The  chief  things  are  Latin,  English,  and  arithmetic.  A  three 
years’  apprenticeship  is  then  started,  the  expense  varying 
from  .^50  to  £120  a  year.  Women  who  wish  to  be 
dispensers  are  admitted  to  lectures. 
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Women’s  Work — continued. 

Women  doctors  can  be  trained  at  the  University  of 
London  ;  also  Ireland  and  Scotland  and  other  places.  There 
are  hospitals  also  which  admit  women  to  the  School  of 
Medicine.  The  London  Royal  Eree  Hospital,  the  new 
hospital  for  women,  144  Euston  Road,  N.W.,  and  many 
others.  The  training  is  expensive  and  long,  still  the  reward 
comes  in  the  end.  There  are  many  women  holding  Diplomas 
in  England,  while  more  even  go  abroad  and  work  there. 

Dressmaking,  if  really  reliable  and  terms  are  fairly 
moderate,  should  soon  bring  a  good  connection  together ;  a 
fair  amount  of  pocket-money  can  be  secured  by  making 
blouses,  skirts,  shirts,  etc.,  from  measurement ;  also  ladies  may 
earn  money  by  going  to  dress  ladies  for  balls,  etc.,  particularly 
any  who  happen  to  come  up  to  town  for  a  couple  of  nights 
and  don’t  bring  a  maid  with  them. 

Florists. — Is  in  many  ways  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
earning  one’s  livelihood.  There  is  nothing  much  sweeter  and 
prettier  than  flowers,  still,  to  become  an  adept,  an  apprentice¬ 
ship  is  necessary,  to  learn  wiring,  mounting,  making  up, 
management  of  plants  for  rooms,  etc.  To  this  the  care  of 
flowers  in  window  boxes  in  town  houses  is  added ;  also 
decorating  tables  and  rooms ;  a  living  cannot  be  made  out 
of  table  and  house  decoration  alone. 

Gardening,  again,  on  a  good  soil  is  profitable  if  it  is 
thoroughly  understood ;  early  violets,  mushrooms,  straw¬ 
berries,  tomatoes,  and  lily  of  the  valley,  will  all  sell  well, 
particularly  if  early  in  the  market.  A  garden  to  be  more 
profitable  should  not  be  too  far  from  a  town,  where  the 
produce  can  be  easily  disposed  of  without  much  loss  in 
carriage.  A  small  poultry  run  may  very  well  go  in  with  a 
garden.  Some  things  won’t  pay  alone,  but  two  or  three 
simple  ones  like  these  could  be  undertaken  together,  and  in 
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Women’s  Work — continued. 

the  summer  a  cycle  rest  might  be  added  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  want  a  light  luncheon  or  a  cosy  tea.  Nothing  • 
is  more  refreshing  than  strawberries  and  cream  after  a  dusty 
ride.  Applications  about  gardening,  can  be  made  to  the 
Royal  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  also  the  Lady 
Gardeners’  Association,  The  Nursery,  Milman  Street,  Chelsea. 

In  the  country  we  have  near  Stroud  a  pretty  place  called  Far 
Hill,  only  a  short  distance  from  two  railway  stations,  where 
Miss  Malden,  a  lady  gardener,  with  Mrs  Thomas,  a  widow, 
lives  and  gives  lessons  in  gardening ;  poultry-keeping  is  also 
taught.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  health  of  pupils  and 
the  life  is  a  happy  one.  Another  has  been  started  by  Miss 
Mitchell,  F.R.H.S.,  at  Aberglaslyn,  Teighnmouth  Road, 
Torquay,  where  pupils  are  taken  from  three  months  to  two 
years.  The  climate  is  particularly  good  for  delicate  girls. 
There  is  a  conservatory,  vineries,  etc.  At  Lady  Warwick’s 
College,  Studley  Castle,  lessons  are  also  given  in  horticulture. 

In  India. — There  is  a  good  opening  for  girls  who  under¬ 
stand  nursing  in  India,  either  under  Government  or  as 
private  nurses.  Those  under  Government  have  to  undergo 
a  hospital  training  in  England,  and  then  pass  a  special 
examination.  Their  work  is  hard  on  account  of  the  climate, 
but  they  have  more  recreation  than  nurses  in  England,  as 
they  are  always  invited  to  take  part  in  any  amusements 
going  on  in  the  place  where  they  are  quartered.  After  so 
many  years’  service  they  are  entitled  to  a  small  pension  ; 
they  also  get  leave  out  of  India  every  five  years  or  so. 
Private  nurses  don’t  have  quite  such  a  good  time,  as  they 
are  liable  to  be  telegraphed  for  to  go  great  distances  at 
any  moment.  They  have  no  pension  to  look  forward  to, 
but  of  course  can  get  better  remuneration  for  the  time  being', 
and  make  more  money  if  in  constant  employment,  but  thi^' 
unfortunately,  is  not  always  the  case. 
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Needlework. — A  great  many  ladies  try  needlework; 
plain  work  does  not  pay,  but  good  embroidery,  smocking, 
afternoon  tea-cloths,  and  lace-making  will  all  get  their  price 
if  they  are  well  done.  Many  ladies  sell  through  one  of 
the  many  societies  or  to  friends ;  the  latter  pays  best. 
Excellent  designs  for  modern  point  lace  can  be  had  at  Peter 
Robinson’s,  Oxford  Street ;  also  Briggs’  transfer  paper 
is  most  useful  for  all  styles  of  embroidery,  and  can 
be  procured  at  W.  VVhiteley’s,  Westbourne  Grove,  Bays- 
water,  W. 

Cookery  should  have  been  earlier  on  our  list.  Cooks  are 
much  wanted,  and  a  lady  may  earn  much  by  learning  cooking 
thoroughly.  She  can  become  a  cook  or  she  may  go  for  half 
the  day  to  houses,  cook  the  dinner,  and  send  it  up;  she  may 
teach  cooking,  lecture  on  it,  take  a  shop  or  tea-rooms,  having 
the  knowledge  of  cooking,  or  some  ladies  make  pies,  side- 
dishes,  etc.,  etc.,  at  their  own  houses.  Miss  Maunder, 
Salisbury  House,  95  Pligh  Street,  Marylebone,  W.,  makes 
most  excellent  pork  pies,  cakes,  etc.,  to  order.  I  should 
strongly  recommend  my  readers  to  send  for  her  price  list, 
and  try  some  of  her  dainties.  Her  raised  pies — pork,  veal, 
ham,  and  game — are  all  most  useful  for  shooting  lunches, 
and  may  be  trusted  to  contain  only  pure  ingredients,  as 
Miss  Maunder  makes  them  all  herself  “The  Epicure,” 
95  Wigmore  Street,  W.,  gives  particulars  of  Cookery  Schools, 
for  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  demand.  The  daily 
and  weekly  papers  have  by  this  time  so  impressed  us  with  the 
necessity  for  every  girl,  whether  rich  or  poor,  to  understand 
the  elements  of  cooking,  that  naturally  these  schools  are 
largely  patronised.  I  advise  all  girls  who  have  not  already 
learned  to  do  so. 

There  are  technical  classes  almost  everywhere  now, 
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where  simple  cookery  can  be  learnt.  Good  middle-class 
cookery  is  taught  in  the  Domestic  Science  Schools.  The 
National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  72  Buckingham 
Palace  Road,  London,  trains  both  ladies  and  servants, 
and  certificates  can  be  taken.  Board  and  lodging  for 
ladies,  30s.  to  £2  a  week.  For  cooks  12s,  a  week.  Train¬ 
ing  for  Teachers’  Cookery  Diploma,  forty  weeks,  fee  ;^30. 
Age  eighteen  to  thirty-five.  Board  and  lodging  at  the  school, 
25s.  to  35s.  a  week.  Training  is  also  given  for  the  House¬ 
wifery  Diploma,  for  dressmaking,  for  needlework,  millinery, 
and  laundry.  Lady  Superintendent,  Mrs  Charles  Clarke. 
Household  training  for  girls  and  ladies  can  be  had  at  the 
following  schools,  it  is  much  on  the  increase.  In  Germany 
all  the  girls,  both  the  middle  and  upper  class,  go  through  a 
course  of  training  in  housekeeping.  It  is  a  science  and  art 
which  must  be  learnt  like  other  things.  Lady  servants  are 
greatly  in  demand,  and  young  women  with  experience  in 
cookery,  dressmaking,  and  laundry  work,  can  readily  find 
employment.  Belsize  House,  Brunswick  Square,  Gloucester, 
Lady  Superintendent,  Miss  L.  Cade,  Colonial  Training 
Home.  Leston,  Wrockwadine,  Wellington,  Salop,  School 
of  Household  Management  for  Ladies.  Miss  Mitchell,  Little 
Watersted,  Temple  Ewell,  Dover.  Wiltshire,  School  of 
Cookery,  Trowbridge,  Secretary,  Miss  A.  Bridgman,  and  some 
others. 

Writing  stories. — Women  who  can  write  good  short 
stories  send  them  to  the  Star,  Stonecutter  Street,  or  the  Sun, 
Tudor  Street,  E.C.,  or  to  Truth— d.\\  these  papers  publish 
stories  as  well  as  many  magazines — and  may  by  that  means 
get  constant  work. 

Inventing  good  games  would  also  pay;  look  how  ping- 
pong  was  played.  Families  moving  would  welcome  a  lady 
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who  could  assist  in  hanging  pictures,  making  blinds,  covering 
chairs  or  sofa  cushions,  and  make  herself  useful  in  very  many 
ways. 

There  is  some  lovely  silver  work  done  by  Miss  C.  Connell. 
Stafford  Place,  Buckingham  Gate,  she  combines  enamel¬ 
ling  with  the  craft  of  silversmithing,  and  it  is  most 
beautiful,  but  the  work  and  tools  are  both  very  expensive. 
Some  lovely  things  are  to  be  seen  at  her  studio. 

Young  women  and  girls  may  go  in  for*  a  course  of 
physical  training  in  which  they  can  afterwards  give  lessons 
and  attend  classes.  The  gymnastic  teachers  are  trained 
under  the  following  systems  :  German,  Swedish,  Danish,  and 
English.  The  object  of  all  is  to  exercise  and  develop  every 
muscle  of  the  body.  Mme.  Bergman  Osterberg’s  is  a 
Physical  Training  College,  Dartford  Heath,  Kent,  two  years’ 
training  from  eighteen  to  twenty.  Fees  thirty-one  guineas  a 
term.  Teachers  trained  there  get  salaries  of  ;^ioo  a  year  and 
upwards,  and  the  demand  is"  on  the  increase.  There  is  the 
Anstey  Physical  Training  College  in  Worcestershire ;  Miss 
Theodora  Johnson’s  at  Clifton,  Bristol,  and  some  others,  but 
Mme.  Osterberg’s  stands  first,  more  subjects  being  included, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  the  college  is  good. 

Women,  profitable  hints  to. — Nothing  ages  people  more 
than  worrying.  The  happiness  of  many  homes  is  spoilt  by 
constant  worrying  over  trifles,  thus  rendering  every  one  un¬ 
comfortable  and  wretched.  It  also  ages  people  considerably 
in  appearance,  and  renders  their  health  and  temper  bad.  If 
the  liver  gets  sluggish  and  the  complexion  thick,  a  little 
careful  dieting  may  be  of  benefit.  Avoid  tea  and  coffee, 
don’t  take  much  stimulant,  eat  plenty  of  oranges  in  early 
morning,  no  pastry  or  hot  bread.  Take  mutton,  poultry  or 
fish,  eggs  and  green  vegetables,  brown  or  Hovis  bread,  cocoa 
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and  milk.  Regular  exercise  should  be  taken  ;  very  hot  rooms  . 
and  too  much  gas  dries  the  skin  and  takes  colour  away. 
Avoid  being  in  a  bustle  or  rush ;  avoid  tears  as  they  increase  • 
wrinkles.  A  tired  or  faded-looking  woman  should  avoid 
wearing  grey  near  her  face.  If  the  throat  is  sore  and  the 
voice  hoarse,  speak  as  little  as  possible  till  better ;  it 
irritates  the  throat  to  exert  it,  and  may  make  the  affection 
serious. 

Writing  Materials. — There  should  always  be  a  good 
supply  of  these  in  every  house.  In  large  country  houses  the 
library  is  often  used  as  the  writing  room,  but  every  bedroom  j 

should  have  a  small  writing  table  with  a  good  writing  pad,  j 

clear  ink,  new  pens,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  paper  and 
envelopes,  also  sealing-wax,  box  of  vestas,  and  a  taper  for 
sealing  letters  if  necessary.  Generally  there  is  a  letter  box  in 
the  hall  with  the  hours  the  posts  leave  attached  to  it ;  or  the 
letters  are  placed  on  one  particular  table  in  the  hall,  from 
which  the  footman  collects  them.  ‘ 

Wireless  Telegraphy  and  other  Inventions. — Marconi 
and  his  rivals  continue  to  develop  this  telegraphy,  and 
messages  have  been  sent  some  lOO  to  200  miles  at  different 
times.  At  present  the  system  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  in 
rough  and  stormy  weather  it  does  not  act  so  correctly. 
Marconi  is  trying  other  experiments  and  succeeding  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Ships  passing  at  sea  use  this  mode 
of  telegraphy,  for  interchanging  news,  and  great  things 
are  expected  of  it  in  war  time. 

Electric  light  and  lupus. — The  Fensen  method  of 
treating  lupus  by  exposing  the  skin  to  electric  light  has 
gained  one  of  the  first  Nobel  prizes,  and  is  being  much  more, 
generally  used  in  hospitals.  Dr  Sequeira  of  the  London 
Hospital  has  brought  out  an  electric  lamp  which  can  be  put 
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Wireless  Telegraphy,  etc., — continued. 

close  to  the  skin  of  the  patient  and  so  reducing  the  time  of 
exposure  to  fifteen  minutes. 

Electric  RAILWAY. — These  are  greatly  on  the  increase. 
The  newest  idea  is  electric  lines  to  Brighton  and  Dover,  and 
the  journey  is  to  be  managed  in  fifty  and  thirty-two  minutes. 
Paris  has  a  new  Italian  underground  wire  system  which  is 
said  to  answer. 

Telemeter,  the  pocket. — An  instrument  brought  out  by 
M.  Pornech,  Paris  ;  is  said  to  be  very  useful.  Like  a  pocket 
book,  but  the  pages  are  mirrors.  The  distance  is  found  out 
by  the  reflecting  arrangement. 

Ventilating  tunnels. — These  have  been  introduced 
into  tunnels  abroad.  In  one,  20  feet  in  diameter,  150  cubic 
yards  of  air  is  supplied  per  hour. 
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PART  TWO 


RECIPES 

BREAKFAST  DISHES- 

Anchovy  Toast. 

Bacon.— with  eggs,  kidneys,  and  tomatoes. 

Bacon. — Cold,  boiled. 

Brawn. — Plain,  or  with  aspic. 

Curries. — Vegetable,  fish,  prawns,  rabbit,  eggs,  chicken. 
Devilled  Dishes. — Game,  turkey,  or  fowls’  legs. 

Eggs. — Poached,  boiled,  buttered,  baked  with  cream  in  p; 
china  cups.  iy 

Fish. — Herrings,  sprats,  trout,  filleted  plaice,  filleted  sole,  T' 
etc. 

Fish,  Salt. — Bloaters,  kippers,  haddock.  | : 

Fish  Cakes. — Fish  rissoles,  fish  omelette,  Russian  fish. 
Kedgeree. 

Fish  Roe. — Cod  is  best,  must  be  boiled  first,  then  sliced 
and  re-cooked  with  tomatoes ;  fried  plain  or  with  potato 
chips. 

Game. — Cold,  or  in  pates. 

Galantines  of  turkey,  fowl  and  tongue,  and  others. 

Grilled  Dishes. — Ham,  chops,  or  bones. 

Ham. — Cold  boiled,  or  minced  and  made  into  a  toast, 
with  egg  mixed  in,  and  served  very  hot ;  or  cold  ham  cake. 

Kidneys. — Mutton  are  best.  Beef  are  good  if  well  cooked. 
Can  be  simply  stewed  and  served,  or  made  into  toasts. 
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Lobster  au  gratin,  or  lobster  in  small  cakes  similar  to  fish 
cakes. 

Mutton  Chops  grilled  and  served  with  potato  chips. 

Omelettes. — Savoury,  fish,  kidney,  and  vegetable. 

Pies. — Pork,  veal,  and  ham,  game,  rabbit,  pigeon,  giblet, 
potted  meats,  and  fish. 

Sardines,  piquante,  on  toast,  boned,  and  plain. 

Sausages. — Pork,  beef,  veal,  and  ham,  etc. 

Tongues. — Plain  boiled,  eaten  cold  ;  these  are  sold  ready 
cooked  in  tins. 

Venison. — Cold,  or  in  pies  and  pasties. 

Breakfast  Dish,  Tasty. — Take  the  remains  of  any  cold 
fish,  free  from  bone  and  skin,  and  pound  it  or  run  it  through 
the  mincing  machine.  Mix  it  up  with  a  dessertspoonful  of 
anchovy  sauce,  a  dessertspoonful  of  made  mustard,  pepper, 
and  a  small  pat  of  butter.  Beat  up  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  with 
a  few  spoonfuls  of  cream,  add  a  little  red  pepper,  mix  smooth 
with  the  fish,  and  place  in  a  clean  saucepan.  Whisk  it  well 
till  quite  hot.  Toast  some  nice  slices  of  bread,  butter  well, 
spread  the  hot  fish  about  |  an  inch  thick  over,  and  keep  it 
hot  by  the  oven  door.  Take  two  fresh  eggs,  break  them  into 
a  basin,  add  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper,  and  a  big 
spoonful  of  cream,  beat  up  smooth,  put  |  oz.  of  butter  into 
a  saucepan,  pour  the  mixture  in  and  stir  until  just  set.  Cover 
the  fish  toasts  with  this,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Kidneys  for  Breakfast. — The  foreign  kidneys  which  come 
from  New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  strongly  recommended  for  stew¬ 
ing  for  breakfast ;  they  are  smaller  and  more  tender  than 
English  kidneys : — skinned,  split,  and  fried  gently,  then  put 
into  a  jar  in  the  oven  with  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  a  little 
good  stock,  pepper  and  salt,  and  left  to  stew  gently  for  three 
hours  ;  they  prove  excellent  eating.  The  jar  should  be  closely 
covered,  and  any  fat  removed  before  they  are  served  on  toast. 
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Breakfast  Dish  of  Potatoes. — Some  people  are  very  fond 
of  potatoes  for  breakfast.  Mash  them  fine,  and  mix  with  a  . 
little  butter,  pepper,  and  salt,  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  of  lean 
ham  grated,  or  tongue,  beat  up  an  egg,  roll  the  potato  mixture 
into  nice  sized  balls,  brush  them  over  with  an  egg,  then  roll 
them  in  fine  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat  or  lard. 

Breakfast  Eggs. — Mince  a  little  ham  or  tongue  fine,  and 
put  into  a  saucepan  with  a  little  butter,  pepper,  and  chopped 
parsley.  Bake  it  quite  hot.  Melt  about  2  oz.  of  butter 
in  an  omelette  pan,  break  4  eggs,  and  slip  them  in  ;  while 
they  cook,  toast  some  nice  pieces  of  bread,  cover  each  piece 
with  the  tongue  mixture,  and  place  an  egg  over  each ;  pour 
the  butter  in  which  the  eggs  were  cooked  over  them,  and 
finish  with  a  sprinkling  of  pepper  and  freshly-chopped 
parsley.  Serve  very  hot. 

Cakes— 

Sandbach  Cake. — |  lb.  fine  flour,  f  lb.  of  butter,  |  lb.  castor 
sugar,  6  eggs,  i  teaspoonful  baking-powder,  3  or  4  oz. 
preserved  cherries,  2  oz.  finely-chopped  almonds,  2  oz.  citron, 
and  peel  cut  fine.  Put  the  flour  and  sugar  to  warm.  Beat 
the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar,  continuing  to  beat  all 
the  time,  then  the  eggs,  which  must  be  well  beaten  first,  then 
the  flour,  with  the  baking-powder  mixed  in  ;  continue  to  beat 
till  it  bubbles ;  next  add  the  peel,  almonds,  and  half  the 
cherries  cut  in  four.  Line  the  tin  with  buttered  paper,  put 
the  mixture  in  with  the  remainder  of  the  cherries  on  the  top. 
Bake  rather  over  an  hour  in  a  hot  oven.  Half  will  make  a 
small  cake. 

Tennis  Cake,  Small. — Beat  3  oz.  butter  to  a  cream,  add  ^ 
lb.  sifted  sugar,  beat  2  eggs,  and  add  next  \  lb.  flour,  dried 
and  warmed,  with  a  good  teaspoonful  of  Borwick’s  baking- 
powder  mixed  in  ;  mix  3  oz.  cherries  and  sultanas,  i  oz. 
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chopped  almonds,  and  add.  Beat  all  well,  and  put  into  a  tin 
lined  with  buttered  paper.  The  oven  should  be  rather  hot 
the  first  ten  minutes,  to  prevent  the  fruit  falling.  Pound  3  oz. 
almonds  fine  in  the  mortar,  beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg  very- 
stiff,  put  a  little  to  the  almond  paste,  and  mix  well,  then  add 
6  oz.  sifted  sugar,  mix  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in,  and  as  much 
more  of  the  white  as  will  form  it  into  a  stiff  paste ;  when  the 
cake  is  baked,  cut  it  quite  even  at  the  top,  put  on  the  almond 
paste,  and  put  it  in  a  cool  oven  to  harden.  Ice  the  cake  by 
beating  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a  stiff  froth,  mixing  in  4  oz. 
icing  sugar,  spread  it  over  the  cake,  put  bits  of  pistachio  nut 
over,  and  harden  in  a  cool  oven,  or  before  the  fire. 

Rice  Cake. — lb.  butter,  |  lb.  ground  rice,  ^  lb.  flour,  ^  lb. 
sifted  sugar,  3  eggs,  the  rind  of  a  lemon  grated,  i  teaspoonful 
Borwick’s  baking-powder.  Make  flour,  rice,  and  sugar  warm. 
Cream  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  then  the  eggs  well  beaten, 
then  the  flour,  rice,  baking-powder  and  lemon,  beating  well 
all  the  time.  Put  a  buttered  paper  round  the  tin,  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Orange  Cake. — 4  oz.  flour,  6  oz.  sifted  sugar,  3  eggs,  2  tea¬ 
spoonfuls  Borwick’s  baking-powder,  2  oranges,  rind  of  one ; 
also  4  oz.  icing  sugar.  Beat  3  yolks  and  2  whites  of  egg  well. 
Add  the  sugar  and  beat  again,  the  juice  of  an  orange  and  a 
half  and  the  grated  rind ;  throw  the  flour  and  the  powder  in 
lightly  by  degrees,  and  beat  till  it  bubbles ;  have  two  round 
cake-tins,  about  2\  inches  deep,  well  buttered,  divide  the 
mixture  between  them,  and  bake  for  about  twenty  minutes  in 
an  even  oven,  not  very  hot.  Take  i  oz.  of  the  icing  sugar, 
mix  it  with  the  orange  juice  that  is  left.  Put  the  mixture  on 
top  of  one  of  the  cakes,  and  place  the  other  cake  on  top. 
Beat  the  other  white  of  egg,  mix  it  with  the  other  3  oz.  of 
icing  sugar,  and  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  beat  till  stiff,  and 
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put  on  top  of  the  whole  cake.  A  wee  bit  of  salt  will  make 
the  whites  of  egg  beat  better. 

Jelly  or  Preserve  Cake. — 4  eggs,  the  weight  in  their 
shells  of  3  in  castor  sugar,  and  of  2  in  fine  flour,  i 
teaspoonful  of  Borwick’s  baking-powder.  Warm  the  sugar 
and  flour,  beat  the  eggs  well,  add  the  sugar,  flour  with 
powder,  beating  all  the  time.  Bake  in  shallow  buttered  tins 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Turn  out,  spread  apricot  jam  or 
jelly  over  one,  cover  with  the  other,  then  cover  with  sugar 
or  chocolate  icing.  If  jelly  is  used,  the  cake  must  be  nearly 
cold  before  it  is  put  on,  or  it  will  sink  in. 

Chocolate  Icing. — 2  oz.  grated  chocolate,  3  oz.  icing  sugar. 
Marshall’s  is  the  best. 

Queen  Cakes. —  i  lb.  flour,  lb.  butter,  ^  lb.  castor  sugar, 
I  lb.  currants,  3  eggs,  i  teacupful  of  cream,  i  teaspoonful 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  Work  the  butter  to  a  cream,  shake 
in  the  sugar  and  flour,  which  are  both  better  if  warmed, 
whisk  the  eggs,  mix  the  soda  into  the  cream  quite  smooth, 
and  add  that  and  the  eggs  together,  put  in  the  currants, 
and  beat  all  for  five  minutes.  Bake  in  small  buttered  patty¬ 
pans  for  twenty  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  they  can  be  flavoured 
if  liked  with  lemon  or  almond. 

Ginger  Cake. — 6  oz.  flour,  2  oz.  semolina,  4  oz.  butter, 
8  oz.  golden  syrup,  2  oz.  sugar,  2  eggs,  whites  and  yolks 
beaten  separately,  f  oz.  dried  ginger  powder,  saltspoonful 
powdered  cloves,  i  nutmeg  grated,  and  a  very  little 
powdered  cinnamon.  Beat  tip  the  butter,  add  eggs,  sugar, 
golden  syrup,  and  ginger,  sift  in  the  flour,  semolina,  and 
spices,  mix  well;  just  before  putting  into  the  baking- 
tin  add  I  saltspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mix  in 
thoroughly.  Put  a  buttered  paper  round  the  tin,  bake  in 
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a  good  even  oven  for  one  and  a  half  hours.  This  soon 
burns,  therefore  the  top  should  be  protected  by  thin  paper. 

Preserved  Gmger  Cake. — lb.  butter,  |  lb.  castor  sugar, 
I  lb.  flour,  4  eggs,  2  teaspoonfuls  Borwick’s  baking- 
powder,  4  oz.  preserved  ginger,  i  tablespoonful  ginger 
syrup.  Beat  the  butter  to  a  cream,  add  the  sugar,  beat 
the  eggs  very  well,  and  mix  in  by  degrees ;  beating  all  the 
time,  mix  the  baking-powder  and  flour,  which  should  have 
been  warmed,  and  shake  in  the  flour  by  degrees,  lastly  add 
the  ginger,  cut  in  small  dice,  and  the  ginger  syrup.  Butter 
paper,  put  round  the  tin,  bake  one  and  a  quarter  hours  in 
a  good  oven. 

Rice  Buns. — lb.  butter  worked  to  a  cream,  add  I  lb. 
castor  sugar,  flavour  with  vanilla,  and  work  five  minutes, 
add  two  eggs,  one  at  a  time,  work  in  3  oz.  fine  dry  flour, 
and  3  oz.  crhne  de  riz,  mix  slowly  and  well,  and  sprinkle 
in  a  good  ^  teaspoonful  of  Borwick’s  baking-powder.  Slightly 
butter  some  patty-pans,  three  parts  fill  them,  and  bake  in  not 
too  hot  an  oven.  Currants,  sultanas,  or  cut-up  citron  can  be 
added  if  liked. 

Madeira  Cake. — 4  eggs,  6  oz.  castor  sugar,  6  oz.  flour. 
4  oz.  butter,  one  teaspoonful  Borwick’s  baking-powder. 
Whisk  eggs  very  lightly,  add  by  slow  degrees  the  other 
ingredients,  sugar,  flour,  butter  just  dissolved  but  not  heated, 
a  little  lemon-juice,  just  before  putting  it  into  the  tin  shake 
in  the  baking-powder,  beating  briskly  all  the  time.  The 
butter  must  be  beaten  in  till  all  disappears ;  line  the  tin 
with  buttered  paper. 

Finger  Gingerbread. — |  lb.  flour,  ^  lb.  moist  sugar,  4  oz. 
butter,  I  oz.  ginger,  I  lb.  golden  syrup,  i  egg.  Rub 
the  butteV  well  into  the  flour,  add  the  sugar  and  ginger, 
beat  up  the  egg,  and  mix  with  the  golden  syrup,  then  mix 
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it  with  the  other  ingredients.  Mix  thoroughly,  and  bake 
on  tins  in  long  fingers.  It  is  best  pushed  with  a  round  - 
piece  of  wood  through  a  tin  tube,  like  an  apple  scoop, 
only  longer. 

Small  Cream  Teacakes. — Mix  2  large  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  with  a  teaspoonful  of  castor  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  Berwick’s  baking-powder.  Rub  in 
I  oz.  butter.  Make  into  a  light  dough  with  a  yolk  of  i 
egg  enough  cream  to  moisten  it.  Make  into  very 

small  round  cakes,  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for  about  ten 
minutes,  open  the  sides  of  each  cake,  and  insert  a  little 
fresh  butter.  Serve  very  hot. 

Scotch  Scones. — i  lb.  flour,  |  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  pinch 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Borwick’s 
baking-powder,  all,  mixed  into  the  flour ;  add  about  i  oz. 
butter,  and  mix  in  a  basin  with  a  spoon  into  a  light  dough 
with  milk  or  butter-milk ;  it  must  not  adhere  to  the  basin, 
nor  be  touched  much  with  the  hand.  Roll  out  on  a  board, 
using  plenty  of  flour,  and  cut  into  shapes.  Bake  in  a  quick 
oven  for  about  seven  minutes. 

Carving  of  Game,  Joints,  and  Poultry — 

Beef  Brisket. — Cut  evenly  across  the  bones. 

Ribs. — Cut  thin  slices  across  from  end  to  end. 

Round. — Cut  very  thin  slices  very  evenly  from  the  surface 
of  the  round. 

Sirloin. — The  under  side  should  be  cut  across  in  rather 
thick  slices.  The  upper  side  in  thinner  slices  from  end  to 
end,  like  the  ribs. 

Mutton,  Haunch. — Cut  a  line  across  about  2  inches  from 
the  pointed  end,  then  cut  from  that  end  lengthwise  to  the 
thicker  end. 
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Leg. — Divide  right  across  the  middle  and  thickest  part, 
then  cut  rather  thick  slices  from  either  side. 

Loin — These  are  jointed  at  each  bone,  and  each  bone 
must  be  carefully  cut  through  with  the  meat  on  it. 

Saddle. — Cut  it  like  the  haunch,  only  it  has  two  sides 
to  be  cut,  being  two  loins  not  divided. 

Lamb,  Forequarter. — This  requires  a  skilful  and  practised 
hand  to  divide  the  shoulder  without  cutting  off  too  much 
of  the  under  meat.  Have  the  shoulder  placed  on  another 
dish  and  removed.  Then  cut  off  the  brisket  lengthways, 
and  divide  the  other  part  in  joints,  as  the  loin  of  mutton 
was  divided. 

Lamb. — The  other  joints  are  the  same  as  those  of  mutton. 
The  neck,  if  the  lamb  is  divided  into  joints,  instead  of  being 
cooked  in  the  forequarter,  makes  very  good  cutlets,  while 
the  scrag-end  will  make  a  haricot,  or  can  be  boiled  with 
caper  sauce.  A  neck  of  mutton  can  be  used  the  same  way, 
the  breast  can  be  boned,  stuffed,  and  rolled. 

Veal,  Fillet. — Is  boned  and  stuffed,  formed  into  a  round, 
and  carved  the  same  as  a  round  of  beef. 

Loin. — Is  best  boned,  stuffed,  and  rolled,  and  cut  in  slices. 

Neck. — Is  used  for  cutlets  and  pies. 

Poultry,  Goose,  or  Duck. — Rather  thin  slices  cut  off  the 
sides  of  the  breast,  with  a  little  stuffing  to  each,  added  from 
the  inside  of  the  bird.  After  the  breast  is  used,  the  legs 
and  the  wings  can  be  taken  off. 

Fowl  or  Chicken. — If  large,  a  few  slices  may  be  taken 
from  the  breast,  next  the  wings,  remove  the  legs  in  order 
to  more  easily  cut  off  the  merry-thought,  and  the  rest  of 
the  breast.  Sometimes  the  thigh  part  of  the  leg  is  given 
with  a  slice  from  the  breast. 

Turkey. — The  breast  and  into  the  wing  is  cut  off  in 
slices.  A  turkey  is  stuffed  in  front  of  the  breast  or  merry¬ 
thought,  so  that  slices  of  the  stuffing  come  in  with  slices 
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from  the  breast.  The  legs  are  seldom  removed,  but  are 
used  another  day. 

Game,  Hare. — This  is  trussed  with  the  points  of  the  legs 
and  wings  almost  meeting,  as  the  former  are  turned  forward, 
and  the  latter  back,  but  put  quite  low  down.  A  hare  is 
stuffed  inside,  and  the  stomach  sewn  up.  It  is  cut  first 
in  slices  down  the  back,  a  hole  being  cut  low  at  the  side 
to  get  out  the  stuffing,  afterwards  take  off  the  legs  and 
the  shoulders ;  the  back  can  be  divided  into  small  pieces 
at  the  joints.  A  rabbit  is  cut  in  the  same  way. 

Partridge  or  Grouse. — Can  be  divided  into  five  joints — 
the  wings,  legs,  and  breast — which  will  be  sometimes  large 
enough  to  cut  in  two.  Some  people  like  the  back.  If 
the  partridges  are  small  birds,  a  wing  and  a  leg  must  go 
together,  so  making  only  three  joints. 

Pheasant. — Is  carved  in  the  same  way  as  fowl  or  chicken. 


Creams,  Jellies,  etc..  Remarks  on. — Everything  belonging 
to  this  part  of  cooking,  and  all  things  used  for  it,  should 
be  particularly  fresh,  sweet,  and  clean.  A  saucepan  must 
be  kept  for  making  creams,  and  used  for  nothing  else,  and 
a  preserving  pan  is  useful  for  making  jelly.  If  anything 
fat  or  greasy  is  mixed  up  with  creams,  it  will  completely 
spoil  them.  If  you  use  a  jelly-bag  or  tammy-cloths,  see 
that  they  are  properly  scalded,  then  carefully  dried,  if  put 
by  damp  they  will  make  a  jelly  taste  musty.  All  basins, 
moulds,  etc.,  must  be  well  cleaned,  and  let  cold  water 
stand  in  them  some  time  before  the  cream  is  put  in.  Always 
break  eggs  into  a  cup  separately,  as  one  bad  one  broken 
into  the  rest  will  spoil  all.  Let  all  milk  and  cream  used 
be  quite  fresh  ;  it  is  difficult  to  keep  in  warm  weather,  and 
can  be  just  scalded,  or  it  keeps  better  on  ice  ;  if  you  have 
none,  put  it  in  a  basin  or  jar,  and  stand  it  in  the  coldest 
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place  you  have.  In  making  custards,  never  let  them  curdle 
and  boil,  or  they  will  go  thick.  Acids  put  into  milk  will 
curdle  if  it  is  allowed  to  boil.  Leaf  gelatine  is  now  more  used 
than  any  other,  being  less  trouble,  and  less  is  required. 
Mrs  Marshall’s  leaf  gelatine  is  the  best ;  also  her  colourings. 

Creams,  Sweets,  etc.,  to  make — 

Apricot  Custard. — A  tin  of  good  Mikado  or  Marguerite 
apricots  is  best  for  this.  Strain  the  fruit  from  the  juice, 
cover  the  bottom  of  a  glass  dish  with  the  fruit,  put  the 
juice  into  a  saucepan,  add  oz.  Marshall’s  leaf  gelatine, 
I  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  and  a  small  glass  of  Noyau  or 
any  other  liqueur.  Let  the  gelatine  melt  over  the  fire, 
then  strain  the  syrup  over  the  apricots,  and  put  it  on  ice 
to  set.  Make  a  rich  custard  with  the  yolks  of  2  eggs, 
and  rather  more  than  |  a  pint  of  milk  and  cream  mixed, 
sugar  to  taste,  ^  of  an  oz.  of  leaf  gelatine,  and  flavour  with 
vanilla.  When  nearly  cold,  pour  it  gently  over  the  fruit ; 
it  should  be  nearly  an  inch  thick.  This  will  also  set. 
Before  serving,  garnish  the  custard  with  whipped  cream,  both 
pink  and  white.  This  is  best  put  on  with  a  forcing-pipe. 

Creme  h  la  Muscovite. — Take  a  pint  of  fresh  milk,  and 
i  pint  of  thin  cream,  beat  slightly  the  yolks  of  5  eggs, 
add  by  degrees  to  above.  Put  in  nearly  i  oz.  leaf  gelatine, 
and  a  little  sifted  sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire  in  a  custard-pan 
until  thick ;  it  must  not  boil.  Pass  i  lb.  pot  of  apricot  jam 
through  a  sieve,  let  the  custard  cool  a  little,  then  add  the 
jam.  When  nearly  cold,  whip  into  it  a  coffee-cup  full  of 
whipped  cream,  and  part  of  a  wineglassful  of  rum.  Place 
it  in  the  mould,  and  bury  it  in  ice  for  two  hours ;  it  must 
not  be  iced,  but  very  cold. 

Chocolate  Bavaroise  ci  la  Royale. — Put  into  a  clean  sauce¬ 
pan  I  pint  of  milk,  peel  ^  a  lemon  very  thin,  and  add  the 
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rind  with  3  oz.  loaf  sugar,  and  bring  it  to  boiling  point. 
Take  {  lb.  Souchard’s  vanilla  chocolate  powder,  and  mix 
to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  little  hot  milk.  Whisk  3  eggs  very 
well,  and  pour  the  boiling  milk  over  them,  then  the  chocolate 
must  be  added,  and  stir  it  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens. 
Draw  the  saucepan  back,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  vanilla, 
and  I  oz.  Marshall’s  leaf  gelatine ;  stir  again  over  the  fire 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Put  a  basin  that  will  hold 
the  mixture  into  a  larger  basin  three  parts  full  of  cold 
water ;  when  it  begins  to  cool,  whisk  it  well  until  cold. 
Whip  up  ^  pint  of  cream,  and  stir  it  in.  Just  before  it  is 
quite  set,  add  4  oz.,  cut  small,  of  glac6  cherries  or  pine, 
or  a  mixture  of  glace  fruits.  Place  in  a  mould  that  has 
been  in  cold  water,  and  leave  till  set. 

Chocolate  Parfait. — Take  lb.  Souchard’s  chocolate 

vanilla,  mix  it  quite  smooth  with  a  little  milk.  Put  a 
pint  of  milk  in  a  saucepan  with  the  very  thinly  peeled 
rind  of  a  lemon,  and  2  oz.  loaf  sugar  ;  bring  it  to  boiling 
point.  Whisk  3  eggs  well  in  a  basin,  pour  the  hot  milk 
over  them,  then  add  the  chocolate,  and  stir  over  the  fire 
till  it  thickens ;  put  in  |  oz.  leaf-gelatine ;  when  that  is 
dissolved  strain  it  into  a  basin,  adding  a  large  teaspoonful 
of  essence  of  vanilla.  Let  it  cool,  stirring  it  to  prevent 
any  skin  forming  on  the  top.  Whip  |  pint  of  cream  and 
add  when  the  custard  is  cold,  whisk  all  together  for  fifteen 
minutes,  adding  by  degrees  3  oz.  of  any  crystallised  fruits 
cut  up  in  small  pieces.  Put  it  into  a  mould  and  leave 
it  until  set.  Pieces  of  pistachio  nuts,  and  a  few  strips  of 
almonds  can  garnish  it  after  it  is  turned  out. 

Orange  Cream. — Take  7  or  8  oranges  and  i  lemon, 
squeeze  and  strain  the  juice  of  these,  adding  enough  water 
to  make  a  pint  and  a  half,  add  ^  lb.  castor  sugar,  a  good 
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1  oz.  gelatine,  put  it  in  a  saucepan  over  the  fire  till  the 
sugar  and  gelatine  are  dissolved.  Strain  it  through  muslin, 
and  leave  it  till  cool.  Beat  |  pint  of  cream,  add  to  the  rest, 
and  whisk  till  quite  spongy,  and  nearly  set.  Have  the  mould 
ready  in  cold  water,  shake  it  nearly  dry,  put  in  the  cream, 
and  leave  till  set.  It  can  be  partly  iced  if  preferred. 

Prune  Jelly. — Put  |  lb.  prunes  into  a  saucepan  with 

2  oz.  castor  sugar,  a  very  thin  slice  or  two  of  lemon  peel, 
and  enough  claret  and  water,  half  and  half,  to  cover  them. 
Stew  gently  till  the  fruit  is  quite  tender,  take  the  saucepan 
off  the  fire,  strain  off  all  the  juice,  rub  the  prunes  through 
a  sieve,  saving  the  stones  and  pulp.  Crack  the  stones,  and 
put  the  white  kernels  into  the  pulp.  Melt  |  oz.  leaf  gelatine 
into  the  strained  liquor  over  the  fire,  add  half  a  wineglass 
of  cherry  brandy,  and  a  large  wineglass  of  Burgundy.  Mix 
in  the  pulp,  turn  into  a  basin,  and  leave  till  nearly  cold, 
put  it  into  a  plain  border  mould,  and  leave  till  solid.  Turn 
out,  and  put  whipped  cream  in  the  centre.  The  outside 
can  be  ornamented  with  blanched  pieces  of  almond. 

Russian  Cream. — Put  \  pint  of  milk  and  |  pint  of  cream 
into  a  lined  saucepan,  beat  up  the  yolks  of  3  and  the  white  of 
I  eggs,  add  to  the  above,  also  4  oz.  castor  sugar,  3  oz.  ratifias 
crumbled,  the  grated  rind  of  a  Seville  orange,  and  ^  oz. 
Marshall’s  leaf  gelatine.  Stir  it  over  the  stove  till  it  thickens  ; 
it  must  not  boil.  Strain  through  a  fine  sieve,  when  just  cold 
add  I  pint  of  whipped  cream,  mixed  with  a  wineglass  of 
Curagoa.  Put  it  into  a  mould  that  has  been  in  cold  water. 

Meringues,  Iced. — Unless  the  cook  is  a  very  experienced 
one,  it  is  wiser  to  buy  the  meringue  cases.  Just  before  serving, 
fill  them  with  ice,  they  can  be  filled  with  two  different  kinds 
— vanilla  and  strawberry,  or  lemon  and  raspberry.  The  two 
pieces  are  put  together  again,  and  served  at  once  in  a  silver 
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dish  on  a  cut  paper.  Meringues  may  also  be  filled  with 
whipped  cream  and  jam. 

Custard  Creams. — Make  a  good  custard  of  f  pint  of  milk 
and  3  whole  eggs,  add  ^  oz.  Marshall’s  gelatine,  and  a  little 
castor  sugar.  When  nice  and  thick  (it  must  not  boil),  let  it 
cool,  and  as  it  begins  to  set,  stir  in  a  full  teacup  of  good 
whipped  cream.  Have  your  mould  ready  and  very  cold,  also 
a  teacupful  of  fresh  ripe  strawberries.  When  the  cream  begins 
to  set,  put  it  into  the  mould,  mixing  in  the  strawberries,  cut 
in  half,  or  smaller  if  they  are  very  large  ones.  Set  it  on  ice, 
turn  out  when  required,  and  pour  round  a  cold  strawberry 
syrup,  made  from  the  juice  of  fresh  strawberries.  The  syrup 
must  be  made  by  boiling  a  little  sugar  and  water  together  till 
fairly  thick.  When  cold  add  the  juice  of  the  strawberries  by 
squeezing  fresh  ones  through  muslin. 

Lemon  Cheesecakes. — Put  into  a  clean  saucepan  |  lb.  good 
butter,  I  lb.  sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  2  lemons,  the  juice 
of  3,  and  4  eggs  slightly  beaten.  Simmer  over  the  fire, 
stirring  nearly  all  the  time,  until  it  is  as  thick  as  honey. 
Pour  into  small  jars,  and  cover ;  it  will  keep  some  time. 
When  wanted,  line  patty-pans  with  good  pastry,  fill  with  the 
cheesecake  mixture,  and  bake  lightly. 

Italian  Cream. — Make  a  thick  custard  with  f  pint  of  milk, 
2  or  3  eggs,  and  i  oz.  castor  sugar;  add  |  oz.  Marshall’s 
gelatine;  flavour  with  vanilla.  Whip  |  pint  of  cream,  and 
when  the  custard  is  just  setting  beat  it  in ;  add  at  the  same 
time  small  pieces  of  crystallised  pine  and  cherries.  Put  it 
into  a  mould.  When  turned  out  put  glacd  cherries  and 
bits  of  pistachio  nuts  to  ornament  it. 

Italian  Pastry.— W\y.  together  |  lb.  fine  dry  flour  and  |  lb. 

sifted  sugar;  rub  into  it  I  lb.  butter.  Bind  together  with  one 

egg  slightly  beaten  and  strained.  Roll  out  thin,  cut  into 

shapes  and  fingers,  bake  a  pale  brown  on  a  bakine-tin 
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When  cold,  place  two  together  with  jam  between,  and  arrange 
prettily  in  a  dish.  2  oz.  lard  and  2  oz.  butter  can  be  used 
instead  of  4  oz.  butter. 

Claret  Jelly. — Put  ^  pint  of  water  into  a  saucepan,  add  | 
oz.  Marshall’s  gelatine,  and  4  oz.  castor  sugar,  let  it  come  to 
the  boil,  and  simmer  till  the  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Let  it  cool, 
then  add  a  wineglass  of  old  brandy,  a  pint  of  claret,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  lemon  juice,  and  a  few  drops  of  Marshall’s  carmine. 
Just  as  it  sets  put  it  into  a  very  cold  border  mould.  When 
the  jelly  is  set,  turn  it  out,  fill  up  the  centre  with  whipped 
cream,  a  little  sweetened  and  flavoured  with  vanilla.  Blanch 
and  cut  up  small  a  few  pistachio  nuts,  and  sprinkle  them  over 
the  cream. 

Strawberry  or  Raspberry  Salad. — Pick  the  fruit  with  care, 
take  off  all  stalks,  and  arrange  it  pyramid  fashion  in  a  deep 
glass  dish,  dust  every  one  with  sifted  sugar,  and  over  each 
sprinkle  old  brandy.  Pour  a  liqueur  glass  of  brandy  very 
slowly  and  carefully  over  the  whole,  give  another  dusting  of 
sugar,  and  mask  the  whole  in  thickly  whipped  cream.  Keep 
very  cold,  but  don’t  ice  it. 

Entries  and  Made  Dishes,  Remarks  on.  —  An  entree 
should  always  have  special  care  given  to  it,  if  it  be  a  rissole, 
a  cutlet,  a  delicate  sweetbread,  or  only  a  simple  hash,  each  or 
all  should  be  well,  carefully,  and  elegantly  served  and  cooked. 
A  burnt,  dried-up  cutlet  is  not  fit  to  look  at,  nor  yet  again  one 
quite  raw.  A  rissole  may  be  spoilt  by  having  lumps  of  grease, 
skin,  or  fat  left  in  it,  a  sweetbread  can  be  rendered  hard  and 
leathery  by  being  boiled  instead  of  gently  simmered  ;  and 
even  the  plainest  mutton  hash  may  be  made  uneatable  by 
being  boiled  in  a  mixture  called  gravy,  but  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a  watery,  tasteless  fluid,  with  grease  spots  floating 
on  the  top.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  hash,  either  of  mutton, 
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Entries  and  Made  Dishes,  Remarks  on — continued. 
chicken,  or  game,  should  ever  boil,  only  simmer.  Cooks  won  t 
understand  the  difference  between  boiling  and  simmering  half 
as  much  as  they  should.  Often  half  our  food  is  spoilt  by  being 
allowed  to  boil.  Good  gravy  can  be  made  from  bones,  if  they 
are  put  on  to  simmer  gently  for  some  hours.  Let  the  pot  con¬ 
taining  them  have  vegetables  added,  a  little  salt,  and  a  few 
sweet  herbs.  Let  it  come  to  the  boil,  then  pull  to  one  side 
and  allow  to  simmer  for  a  long  time.  When  wanted  this  can 
be  thickened  and  coloured  to  taste.  If  your  cutlet  or  rissole 
is  to  be  prepared,  cut  and  trim  the  former  carefully,  egg  and 
breadcrumb  it  with  very  fine  crumbs — not  lumps  of  bread — 
and  fry  in  quite  boiling  fat.  Drain  on  paper.  The  rissole 
had  better  have  the  meat  or  rabbit  it  is  made  of  run  through 
the  mincing-machine  once  or  twice ;  let  it  be  very  nicely 
flavoured,  shape  neatly  and  treat  it  like  the  cutlet,  or  roll  it 
in  flour,  and  then  fry.  If  flour  is  used  for  frying  things,  it 
should  only  be  put  on  just  before  cooking.  Some  people  like 
a  slight  flavouring  of  garlic,  it  keeps  a  good  long  time  and  a 
little  goes  a  long  way  ;  don’t  chop  or  mix  it  with  meat,  merely 
rub  the  inside  of  the  saucepan  you  use  for  a  stew  with  it,  or 
rub  your  chopping-board  over  with  it.  It  is  very  savoury  and 
imparts  a  rich  flavour.  A  few  mushrooms  added  to  a  mince 
or  stew  improves  the  flavour  greatly.  Those  bought  in  tins 
can  be  used,  when  fresh  ones  are  not  to  be  had.  Tomatoes, 
too,  are  very  much  used  in  cooking,  and  are  much  approved  of. 

Entrees — 

Fillet  of  Pigeons. — Select  5  or  6  young  birds,  braise  them 
slightly,  take  off  the  wings  and  breast  in  one  piece  from  each 
bird,  put  these  pieces  in  a  marinade  of  3  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  2  of  tarragon  vinegar,  a  large  teaspoonful  of  minced  ‘ 
parsley,  and  a  shallot.  Let  them  remain  in  this  two  hours, 
turning  occasionally.  Take  the  legs,  backs,  livers,  and  all 
bits,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with  a  good  pint  of  stock, 
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simmer  some  time,  then  strain.  Melt  3  oz.  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  add  a  small  bit  of  garlic,  brown  it  slightly, 
then  add  the  gravy  from  the  bones,  pepper  and  salt,  a  little 
strained  lemon-juice,  and  a  glass  of  claret.  Simmer  ten 
minutes,  then  strain,  put  it  back  in  the  saucepan,  thicken 
with  some  flour  and  butter,  put  in  the  breasts  of  the  pigeons. 
Hash  well,  but  don’t  boil.  Place  the  fillets  in  a  hot  entree 
dish,  pour  the  gravy  round,  and  have  carefully  -  boiled 
asparagus-heads,  or  very  young  green  peas  in  the  centre. 

Fillet  of  Snipe. — Roast  6  snipe  slightly,  fillet  them  like  the 
pigeons  ;  make  a  strong  gravy  of  the  bones,  with  good  stock, 
adding  red  currant  jelly,  a  little  sherry,  and  Nepaul  pepper. 
Fry  6  pieces  of  toast  for  the  6  snipe,  butter  them  and 
spread  the  entrails  over,  these  must  be  carefully  kept  for 
the  purpose  ;  pepper  and  salt  them,  put  a  breast  of  snipe  on 
each  ;  place  them  in  a  baking  tin,  flour  them,  and  put  a 
buttered  paper  over  them ;  bake  till  quite  hot.  Place  neatly 
in  an  entree  dish,  and  pour  the  thick  glazed  sauce  over  the 
birds.  Put  some  browned  and  crisp  breadcrumbs  round 
the  top’. 

Fritot  de  Volaille. — Cut  up  a  young  and  tender  chicken 
as  if  for  a  fricassee,  marinade  the  pieces  in  salad  oil,  lemon- 
juice  a  little  dried  onion,  pepper  and  salt  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Take  out  the  onion,  wipe  the  pieces  of  chicken,  dip 
them  in  milk,  and  fry  at  once  in  plenty  of  boiling  fat ;  they 
should  be  a  golden  yellow.  Serve  with  fried  parsley,  and  have 
white  sauce  in  a  sauce  boat. 

Honiard  cl  Vltalienne. — Take  a  fine  freshly  boiled  lobster, 

break  it  and  take  out  all  the  white  meat  carefully,  cut  this 

into  pieces  about  I  inch  square.  Place  them  high  in  the 

centre  of  a  dish  that  will  stand  baking.  Take  a  Spanish 

onion,  cut  it  in  rings,  fry  in  a  little  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add 
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a  small  glass  of  white  wine.  When  the  onion  is  soft,  pour 
over  it  about  \  a  pint  of  thick,  rich  brown  gravy,  and  the 
same  of  tomato  puree ;  add  pepper  and  salt,  and  let  it 
simmer  for  five  minutes  ;  strain  it  over  the  lobster,  put  the 
dish  in  the  oven,  let  it  get  thoroughly  hot,  have  some  very 
small  croCltons  ready,  sprinkle  these  over  the  whole,  and 
serve. 

Mutton  Cutlets  a  la  Russe. — Take  the  best  chops  from  a 
tender  neck  of  mutton,  turn  well  and  lard  wfith  bacon,  also 
insert  pieces  of  tongue  and  truffle  with  the  larding-pin  ;  have 
some  very  good  gravy  ready,  and  stew  the  cutlets  gently  in 
it,  keeping  the  saucepan  covered,  for  an  hour.  Place  the 
cutlets  round  an  entree  dish,  in  the  centre  have  a  few 
Jerusalem  artichokes  cut  into  a  pretty  shape  and  boiled  in 
a  thick  white  sauce.  Thicken  the  gravy  the  cutlets  were 
stewed  in,  add  a  little  port  wine  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and 
pour  round  the  cutlets. 

Mutton  Cutlets  h  la  T ornate. — -Take  a  piece  of  the  best  end 
of  a  neck  of  mutton,  half  roast  it,  divide  into  6  cutlets,  trim 
them  neatly.  Make  a  tomato  sauce  as  follows.  Put  i  oz. 
of  butter  in  a  stewpan,  melt  it,  and  add  about  half  a  Bombay 
onion  sliced,  fry  over  a  small  fire,  but  don’t  let  it  brown,  mix 
in  I  oz.  of  flour,  stir  a  minute  or  two,  and  add  2  gills  or  1  a 
pint  of  good  warm  broth,  bring  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  till 
the  onion  is  quite  soft.  Pass  through  a  fine  sieve  and  add  \ 
pint  of  tomato  pur^e,  a  tablespoonful  of  grated  Parmesan 
cheese,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  cream.  Lay  the  cutlets  upon 
a  buttered  baking-dish,  and  brush  over  the  upper  side  well 
with  the  tomato  sauce,  dust  over  a  coating  of  Parmesan,  and 
put  the  tin  in  the  oven,  baste  with  the  butter,  and  keep  the 
tin  in  the  oven  till  the  cutlets  are  a  little  coloured.  Put  a 
nice  spinach  pur^e  into  the  centre  of  a  hot  entree  dish,  place  . 
the  cutlets  round  ;  make  the  rest  of  the  sauce  boiling  hot, 
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and  pour  some  outside  the  cutlets  just  as  they  are  going  to 
table. 

Grenadins  de  Bceuf. — Take  a  good  undercut'/rom  a  sirloin 
of  beef,  cut  into  slices  not  too  thin,  keep  them  almost  all  day 
in  a  marinade  of  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  marjoram, 
a  slice  of  lemon  and  an  onion,  and  drain  when  wanted,  and 
fry  carefully  in  a  clarified  dripping  ;  drain  them  again,  and 
serve  in  a  circle,  round  a  ring  of  hot  mashed  potatoes.  Have 
some  small  mushrooms  stewed  in  a  good  thickened  sauce, 
add  a  little  sherry,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  Harvey  sauce. 
Make  it  piping  hot  and  pour  into  the  centre  of  the  potato 
rings, 

Pluviers  en  Caisses. — Roast  the  birds  lightly,  save  the 
livers ;  cut  all  the  meat  off  the  bones,  take  off  all  skin,  cut 
the  meat  into  very  small  dice,  also  the  livers,  which  should  be 
first  stewed  in  some  stock,  season  all  the  pieces  with  pepper, 
salt,  and  a  grate  of  nutmeg.  Prepare  a  very  good  thick 
rich  gravy,  add  a  little  wine  and  mushroom  catsup  to  it,  have 
about  a  dozen  button  mushrooms,  cut  them  across,  and  heat 
them  in  the  sauce.  Take  paper,  or  small  china  cases,  butter 
them  well,  put  in  first  a  little  of  the  thick  sauce,  then  the 
pieces  of  minced  plover  and  liver,  and  so  on  till  the  case  is 
full.  Sprinkle  a  few  nicely  browned  crumbs  that  have  been 
heated  in  the  oven,  with  a  little  butter,  over  the  top  of  each 
case.  Bake  them  between  five  and  ten  minutes,  and  serve. 

Quails,  Iced. — Take  8  or  lO  fat  quails,  or  as  many  as  are 
required,  have  them  boned  and  stuffed  with  good  turkey 
forcemeat,  first  putting  a  thin  bit  of  fat  bacon  under  the 
stuffing.  Sew  up  the  birds,  put  them  into  a  saucepan  with 
some  good  stock,  cover  the  saucepan  and  simmer  gently  for 
an  hour.  When  done,  let  them  cool,  and  glaze  them,  then 
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put  them  on  ice.  Stone  and  chop  fine  some  olives,  sprinkle 
over  the  birds,  and  pour  iced  tartare  sauce  round. 

Sahni  of  Quails. — Take  enough  good  fat  quail  for  a  nice 
dish,  clean  and  keep  the  livers,  put  some  strips  of  boiled 
bacon  and  pepper  and  salt  inside  each  bird  and  sew  up ;  truss 
as  for  roasting.  Put  some  butter  and  a  little  sliced  onion 
into  a  saucepan,  brown  slightly,  put  in  the  quails,  brown  and 
draw  them  gently,  keeping  a  lid  on  the  saucepan,  when  nicely 
browned  put  in  enough  hot  brown  gravy  to  cover  the  birds, 
and  stew  gently  till  tender.  Take  the  birds  out  and  keep 
hot,  thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  and  butter,  colour  it  if 
necessary,  add  the  livers,  which  must  have  been  parboiled 
and  pounded,  half  a  glass  of  sherry,  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice,  the  same  of  red  currant  jelly,  and  some  mushrooms 
minced  fine.  Heat  the  birds  again  in  this,  and  serve. 

Lamb  Cutlets. — Cut  some  nice  cutlets  from  a  neck  of  lamb, 
trim  very  neatly.  Beat  up  an  egg  on  a  plate,  mix  with  it  a 
heaped  teaspoonful  of  minced  parsley,  a  little  pepper,  a  grate 
of  nutmeg,  and  some  salt.  Dip  each  cutlet  into  this,  then 
into  fine  breadcrumbs,  and  fry  quickly.  Serve  in  a  crown 
in  an  entree  dish,  with  potato  fritters  in  the  centre. 

^'UjeetbTead  ^  la  Cveme. — Blanch  i  or  2  sweetbreads 
according  to  size  and  amount  required ;  this  is  done  by 
keeping  them  in  scalding  water  for  from  three  to  five  minutes, 
then  plunging  into  cold  water  until  nearly  cold.  Mince  6  or 
8  button  mushrooms,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  2  oz. 
of  butter,  let  them  heat  well,  but  not  brown.  Shake  in  a 
good  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  mix  smooth,  add  a  cupful  of 
veal  stock,  \  a  teacupful  of  cream,  pepper,  and  salt.  Put  in 
the  sweetbreads  with  a  buttered  paper  over  them,  and  a  lid 
on  the  saucepan  ,  let  them  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes 
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Place  them  on  a  hot  entrde  dish,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon- 
juice  to  the  sauce,  and  pour  over  the  sweetbreads. 

Game  Croquettes, — Take  about  6  oz.  lean  meat,  from  any 
cold  game  or  fowl,  add  oz.  fat  and  lean  ham,  and  i  oz. 
mushrooms  that  have  been  cooked.  Pass  all  through  the 
mincing-machine  till  all  are  quite  fine,  season  with  spice,  pepper, 
and  salt,  put  it  on  to  a  soup-plate  and  cover  over.  Take 
the  skin  and  bones  of  the  bird,  break  and  pound  the  bones 
small,  put  them  into  a  saucepan,  with  2  oz.  each  of  minced 
lean  uncooked  bacon,  onions,  and  the  peelings  and  stalks  of 
the  mushrooms,  a  small  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Cover  with  water,  bring  slowly  to  the  boil,  and  simmer  two 
hours.  Strain,  take  off  all  fat,  and  thicken  |  a  pint  with  ^  oz. 
of  butter  and  of  flour.  Stir  in  oz.  Marshall’s  gelatine,  i 
teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  i  ditto  of  Marsala,  and  one  of 
red  currant  jelly  run  through  a  fine  sieve.  Put  the  mince 
from  the  soup-plate  into  a  clean  saucepan,  add  just  enough 
sauce  to  make  it  like  thick  jam,  stir  over  a  low  fire  for  five 
minutes  and  return  it  to  the  soup-plate,  patting  it  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  it  is  about  i  inch  thick.  Leave  till  cold. 
When  quite  cold  make  it  up  into  pieces  about  the  size  of  a 
bantam’s  or  pigeon’s  egg,  flour  them,  then  egg  them,  and 
roll  in  very  fine  white  crumbs,  leave  ^  an  hour  for  them  to 
dry,  then  egg  and  crumb  again,  leave  again  to  dry,  then 
fry  in  boiling  fat.  Drain  and  serve  dry,  sending  up  the 
remainder  of  the  sauce  very  hot  in  a  sauce-boat. 

Entremets  de  Legumes— 

Asparagus. — Tie  the  bundles  with  the  heads  quite  even, 
and  cut  the  stalks  the  same,  put  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  which 
will  hold  them.  Some  boil  asparagus  standing  up,  but  this 
requires  such  a  very  deep  saucepan.  Let  the  water  be  quite 
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boiling  when  the  asparagus  goes  in,  and  keep  it  boiling  without 
a  lid,  as  that  keeps  it  a  better  colour.  A  wee  bit  of  soda  or . 
carbonate  of  soda  can  be  added  to  the  water.  It  will  take 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  according  to  the  thick¬ 
ness  ;  drain  very  well  when  taken  out,  and  put  into  a  very 
hot  dish.  Serve  at  once,  with  plain  melted  butter,  not  sauce, 
in  a  very  small  jug. 

French  Beans  h  la  Creme. — This  vegetable  should  be  young 
and  not  at  all  stringy,  cut  both  sides  off  the  beans,  then  cut 
them  sloping,  and  rather  thin.  Boil  them  for  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes  in  boiling  salted  water  with  a  little  bit  of 
soda  and  without  a  lid  to  the  saucepan.  Drain  very  well, 
sprinkle  slightly  with  pepper,  pour  a  coffee-cup  full  of  boiling 
cream  over  them,  give  them  one  shake  over  the  fire,  and 
serve. 

Broad  Beans  and  Ham. — Procure  some  young  broad 
beans,  boil  till  the  skins  can  be  pinched  off.  Put  the  beans 
into  a  stewpan,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  dust  of  sugar, 
add  I  oz.  fresh  butter,  and  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cooked  ham 
finely  minced,  which  has  had  a  dash  of  Madeira  over  it. 
Heat  well  and  serve. 

Haricot  Beans  a  Flandres. — Take  about  ^  lb.  young  beans, 
and  cook  whole,  only  cutting  off  any  stringy  pieces  down 
the  sides,  have  the  water  well  salted,  and  put  in  ^  oz.  butter. 
When  quite  tender  drain  well.  Take  |  a  pint  of  the  water 
they  were  boiled  in,  and  make  into  a  white  sauce,  with 
^  oz.  butter,  and  the  same  of  flour.  When  smooth  and 
thick,  take  off  the  fire,  stir  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg  slightly 
beaten,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  finely-minced  parsley.  Warm 
the  beans  in  this  and  serve. 

French  Spinach. — Never  cook  this  vegetable  in  a  tinned 
pan,  and  always  pick  out  all  dead  or  faded  leaves.  Take 
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I  Ib.  fresh  leaves,  and  put  them  into  an  earthenware  pan 
of  boiling  salted  water.  Leave  them  five  or  six  minutes, 
drain,  and  turn  a  tap  of  cold  water  on  them ;  press  all 
moisture  out,  put  on  a  board,  and  mince  very  fine.  Melt 
I  oz.  fresh  butter  to  every  lb.  of  leaves,  when  hot  put 
in  the  spinach,  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  let  it  slowly 
take  up  all  the  butter  ;  it  must  be  stirred  all  the  time.  When 
all  the  butter  is  gone,  put  in  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  |  oz. 
more  butter,  and  serve  at  once. 

Fish,  Remarks  on. — Fish  should  always  be  well  washed 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  before  cooking.  In  choosing  fish 
always  see  that  the  eyes  are  bright,  and  the  gills  red.  The 
body  should  be  firm  and  the  flesh  white.  Fish  should  be 
covered  with  scales,  if  deficient,  it  is  a  sign  they  are  stale. 
Fish  for  frying  is  best  washed  in  cold  water,  rubbed  with 
salt,  dried,  and  rolled  in  a  cloth.  Whatever  fish  is  fried  in 
must  be  quite  boiling,  if  fish  is  put  into  oil  or  fat  semi-hot 
it  will  be  completely  spoiled.  A  blue  smoke  should  be 
visible  over  the  fat,  if  not  quite  certain  of  the  heat,  try 
with  a  small  square  of  bread,  which  should  brown,  at  once. 
Boiled  fish  must  have  salt  in  the  water,  about  lb.  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  Salmon  is  in  season  from  February  to 
August.  Cod  from  October  to  March  ;  best  at  Christmas. 
Turbot,  in  most  of  the  year,  but  best  in  summer.  Soles 
and  many  of  the  smaller  fish  can  be  procured  most  months, 
but  soles,  brill,  and  shrimps  are  not  so  good  in  February  and 
March.  Mackerel  should  be  avoided  in  very  hot  weather, 
as  they  go  bad  sooner  than  most  fish.  Oysters  are  not  eaten 
in  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  they  are  in  perfection. 

Fish,  to  cook — 

Cod. — Select  a  nice  piece,  wash  it  well,  and  clean  the 
backbone  carefully.  Put  it  into  the  fish-kettle,  cover  with 
cold  water,  allow  4  oz.  salt  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Bring  it 
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slowly  to  the  boil,  skim  well,  and  allow  it  to  simmer  for 
about  twenty  minutes  or  more  according  to  weight  of  piece. 
Lift  it  carefully  up  on  the  drainer,  place  it  across  the  fish- 
kettle  for  a  few  minutes  to  allow  all  the  water  to  drain  off. 
Serve  with  cut  lemon  and  small  bits  of  parsley  round.  The 
oyster  sauce,  as  below,  must  be  handed.  Strain  the  oysters 
from  their  liquor,  which  keep,  and  beard  them.  Mix  together 
3  oz.  butter  and  3  oz.  flour  perfectly  ^smooth,  melt  the  butter 
slightly  until  all  the  flour  is  mixed  in,  if  this  is  carefully 
done  the  sauce  will  not  be  lumpy,  which  is  a  state  of  things 
always  owing  to  cook’s  carelessness.  Put  the  butter  and 
flour  into  an  enamelled  or  tinned  saucepan,  and  gradually 
pour  into  it  about  half  a  tumbler  of  cold  water,  and  stir 
it  over  the  fire  until  it  thickens,  then  add  gradually  2  oz. 
more  butter,  if  the  sauce  is  required  to  be  very  rich  4  oz. 
can  be  added  to  the  hot  sauce ;  it  must  not  quite  boil,  or 
it  might  curdle.  Now  add  the  oyster  liquor  strained,  a 
little  pepper  and  just  one  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  lastly  the 
oysters  themselves ;  they  must  simmer  for  a  little  time  in 
the  sauce,  but  must  on  no  account  boil.  If  a  more  creamy 
sauce  is  preferred  it  can  be  made  with  very  pale  stock, 
thickened  with  butter  and  flour,  and  stirred  over  the  fire 
until  a  nice  consistency  is  obtained,  add  pepper,  the  oyster 
liquor,  and  the  oysters,  and  lastly  half  a  cupful  of  good 
cream. 

Salmon. — This  fish  will  want  nearly  as  long  to  cook  as 
meat,  as  it  is  thick,  but  after  it  comes  to  boiling  point  and 
has  had  the  scum  taken  off  it  should  only  simmer,  allowing 
about  ten  minutes  for  each  lb.  Salmon  should  never 
stand  in  the  water  after  it  is  ready ;  lift  it  out,  putting 
the  drainer  across  the  kettle  and  a  dry  hot  cloth  over  the 
fish.  Some  cooks  put  salmon  into  quite  hot  water,  some 
into  cold ;  either  way  will  answer. 
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Soles. — These  should  be  fried  in  absolutely  boiling  fat 
-•-at  a  temperature  of.  nearly  500°,  what  cooks  know  as 
“  smoking.”  If  the  soles  are  floured,  they  must  go  through 
that  process  just  before  being  plunged  into  the  boiling  fat, 
whereas  if  they  are  egged  and  breadcrumbed  it  is  advisable 
to  let  them  stand  a  little  first.  Place  the  fish  on  paper  on 
a  dish  in  the  oven,  not  too  hot  or  it  will  dry  up  the  fish, 
until  they  are  ready  to  serve.  Shrimp  sauce  is  nice  with 
soles — the  foundation  of  the  sauce  is  much  the  same  as 
oyster  sauce,  only  the  heads  of  the  shrimps  can  be  boiled 
in  a  little  of  the  stock  first  to  give  more  flavour  to  it ; 
also  a  little  essence  of  anchovies  can  be  added. 

Soles,  Filleted. — Large  soles  will  make  four  good  fillets, 
they  are  best  cut  by  the  fishmonger.  Roll  them  tight,  and 
either  flour  or  egg  and  breadcrumb  them.  A  pretty  dish 
may  be  arranged  by  having  half  the  fillets  boiled  and  half 
fried,  putting  the  white  fish  in  the  centre  of  the  dish  and 
then  fried  round.  A  good  white  sauce  must  be  poured  round — 
not  over  the  fish.  The  boiled  fillets  must  be  put  into  cold 
water  with  a  little  salt,  allowed  to  come  slowly  to  the  boil, 
then  simmer  for  about  five  minutes ;  they  must  be  carefully 
drained,  so  as  not  to  allow  any  water  on  the  dish. 

Trout,  Boiled. — Salmon  trout  is  a  pretty  pale  pink  colour 
and  a  very  good  fish  when  quite  fresh.  It  is  best  boiled 
whole.  Serve  with  a  good  fish-sauce. 

Turbot,  Boiled. — Clean  very  well  in  one  or  two  waters,  cut 
the  brown  side  of  the  fish  down  carefully  from  the  head  to 
near  the  tail,  this  will  prevent  the  white  side  cracking.  Place 
the  fish  on  the  drainer  in  the  fish-kettle,  white  side  up,  quite 
cover  the  fish  with  salted  water,  let  it  come  slowly  to  the  boil, 
and  simmer  gently  for  twenty  minutes,  or  more,  according 
to  size.  Drain  very  well,  serve  with  good  lobster  sauce. 
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Turbot  cl  la  Creme. — Take  some  neat  pieces  from  a  cold 
turbot.  Make  some  good  cream  sauce,  when  quite  hot  add 
the  pieces  of  fish  to  it,  add  a  little  pepper,  and  warm  it 
through.  Put  into  a  silver  dish,  and  serve  with  very  small 
fried  potato  balls  round. 

Whitebait. — This  is  a  most  delicate  little  fish,  it  should 
be  touched  as  little  as  possible  with  the  fingers.  Fry  in 
a  frying-basket,  plunged  into  a  pan  of  quite  boiling  lard. 
They  only  take  a  few  seconds  to  fry,  and  must  be  lightly 
floured  with  very  dry  flour  just  before  frying.  Serve  with 
cut  lemon  and  very  thin  brown  bread-and-butter. 

Salmon  Pie. — Take  about  \  lb.  cooked  salmon,  or  ^  a 
tin  of  tinned  salmon,  mix  with  a  little  salt,  cayenne,  and 
black  pepper,  and  break  it  up  quite  small.  Make  a  sauce, 
mixing  a  large  tablespoonful  of  flour  with  f  oz.  butter 
quite  smooth  over  the  fire,  add  by  degrees  enough  milk 
to  make  ^  a  pint  of  sauce ;  when  boiled  nice  and  thick, 
stir  in  one  dessertspoonful  of  anchovy  sauce,  and  a  dusting 
of  red  pepper.  Boil  and  mash  well  with  milk,  butter,  and 
salt,  a  \  lb.  of  potatoes,  mix  the  fish  and  sauce  with  the 
potatoes  till  all  is  smooth.  Butter  a  pie-dish,  put  in  the 
mixture,  bake  a  |  hour,  and  serve  in  dish. 

Fish  Pie. — |  lb.  cooked  fish,  i  dessertspoonful  of  flour, 
\  oz.  butter,  a  little  red  pepper  and  salt,  and  rather  over 
^  a  pint  of  milk.  Free  the  fish  from  skin  and  bones,  mash 
it  up  with  a  fork,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  dash  of  powdered 
mace,  lay  it  aside  and  make  the  sauce.  Just  warm  the 
butter,  add  the  flour,  mix  smooth,  and  add  milk  by  degrees, 
stirring  it  over  the  fire,  let  it  boil  till  thick  and  smooth, 
mix  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  anchovy,  and  some  red  pepper, 
take  half  the  sauce,  and  mix  it  well  with  the  fish,  butter 
a  pie-dish,  sprinkle  breadcrumbs  over  it,  put  in  the  fish, 
and  pour  the  rest  of  the  sauce  thickly  over.  Strew  bread- 
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crumbs  over  the  top,  a  few  bits  of  butter,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  to  half-an-hour.  Another  pie  may  be  made  from 
a  tin  of  herrings,  and  using  2  oz.  rice  instead  of  crumbs  ; 
boil  the  rice  as  for  curry,  quite  dry,  until  the  grains  separate, 
then  mix  it  well  with  the  fish,  make  a  sauce  as  above,  and 
proceed  as  in  the  other  pie.  The  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  a  little 
cream,  in  either  of  these  will  make  them  richer. 

Fish  for  luncheon. — Take  4  or  6,  according  to  number 
required,  of  the  brown  china  French  cups,  butter  and  bread¬ 
crumb  them,  break  up  any  pieces  of  cold  fish — sole,  salmon, 
cod — anything  that  is  left  from  dinner  over-night ;  also  use 
any  good  fish  sauce.  Put  a  layer  of  fish,  then  sauce,  till 
the  cups  are  full.  Shrimp  sauce  is  good  for  these,  or  nice 
egg  sauce.  Have  sauce  for  the  last  layer,  cover  with  crumbs, 
and  bake  till  quite  hot  through.  Serve  on  an  entree  dish  in 
the  cups. 

Fish  Creams. — Pound  ^  lb.  of  any  white  fish  that  has  been 
boiled,  add  i|-  oz.  fine  white  breadcrumbs  ;  mix  in  the  whole 
of  one,  and  the  yolk  of  a  second  egg,  beating  together,  and  | 
a  teacupful  of  whipped  cream,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  little 
ground  mace.  Chop  a  teaspoonful  of  fresh  parsley,  brush 
over  some  small  dariole  moulds  with  clarified  butter,  sprinkle 
the  parsley  over,  put  in  the  mixture,  but  don’t  fill  to  the  top. 
Steam  them  twenty  minutes,  with  a  buttered  paper  over,  turn 
out,  and  serve  with  a  good  oyster  or  shrimp  sauce  round. 

Filleted  Fish  in  Batter. — Take  some  nice  fillets  of  sole, 
whiting,  mackerel,  or  any  such  fish,  and  marinade  them  for 
half-an-hour  in  the  following  mixture : — 2  tablespoonfuls  of 
salad  oil,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  dessertspoonful  of  finely- 
minced  fennel,  and  a  seasoning  of  pepper  and  salt ;  turn  the 
pieces  over  once  or  twice.  Take  them  out,  and  wipe  dry  on 
a  cloth.  Make  a  batter  of  i  tablespoonful  of  salad  oil,  a  pinch 
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Fish,  to  cook — continued. 

of  salt,  if  oz.  flour,  i  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  just  enough  water 
to  make  it  a  nice  thickness.  Whip  half  the  white  of  the  . 
egg  and  stir  in.  Dip  each  fillet  into  the  batter,  and  fry  in 
boiling  fat. 

Salmon.,  Sliced. — About  i  lb.  of  salmon  will  make  two 
nice  slices.  Take  a  pint  of  water,  put  into  it  2  or  3  oz.  of 
skin,  bone,  or  cuttings  from  fish,  about  i  oz.  each  of  onion 
and  carrot,  a  bit  of  celery,  a  little  bunch  of  parsley,  a  salt- 
spoon  of  salt  and  mignonette  pepper.  Bring  it  to  the  boil, 
and  simmer  till  it  has  a  nice  flavour,  then  strain,  and  add 
half  a  teacup  of  light  white  wine.  Take  a  pan  in  which  the 
pieces  of  salmon  can  rest  side  by  side,  put  in  the  sauce,  and 
let  it  just  boil,  then  put  in  the  fish  ;  allow  it  just  to  boil  again, 
then  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  take  out  the  fish,  place  it  on  a 
hot  dish,'  and  keep  it  hot.  Have  ready  ^  oz.  butter,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  flour,  work  into  it  a  pint  of  the  broth  the 
salmon  was  boiled  in,  bring  it  to  the  boil,  and  put  in  rather 
more  than  half  a  teaspoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar ;  strain 
through  a  sieve  over  the  fish,  and  serve. 

Baked  Red  Mullet. — Put  3  fish,  after  cleaning,  into  a 
fireproof  dish,  covering  them  with  a  good  cupful  of  fish  broth, 
and  3  tablespoonfuls  of  claret.  Cover  the  fish  with  buttered 
paper,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  for  five  minutes,  then  baste  and 
turn  them,  adding  i  oz.  butter  for  the  basting.  Leave  another 
five  minutes,  and  baste  again,  remove  the  paper,  and  serve  in  the 
dish  they  were  cooked  in,  with  what  sauce  there  was  round. 
Lemon  and  brown  bread  and  butter  go  with  this  fish. 

Food  which  is  always  in  Season — 

Beef. — Always  best  in  cold  weather. 

Mutton. — Not  so  good  in  the  early  spring. 

Lamb. — In  season  from  Easter  through  the  summer. 

New  Zealand  Lamb. — In  season  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
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Food  which  is  always  in  Stdison— continued. 

Pork. — Can  always  be  got,  but  is  best  not  eaten  in  the 
summer. 

Fish. — Turbot  all  the  year,  best  in  summer.  Brill,  soles, 
shrimps,  can  always  be  had,  but  not  so  good  in  early  spring. 

Poultry. — Fowls  most  of  the  year,  but  dear  in  May.  Capons 
and  ducks  almost  always ;  chickens  in  spring  and  summer. 

Game. — Grouse  from  August  till  December,  partridges 
from  September  till  February.  Pheasants,  October  till 
February.  Foreign  game,  February  till  May. 

Vegetables. — Potatoes,  watercress,  and  spinach  can  be  got 
all  the  year  round,  but  are  best  in  summer. 

Fruit. — Apples,  oranges,  grapes,  lemons,  dried  fruits,  nuts. 

Food,  most  digestible— 

Fish. — Mullet,  plaice,  oysters,  soles,  turbot,  whiting. 

Fruit. — Bananas,  grapes,  gooseberries,  greengages,  lemons, 
pears,  strawberries. 

Meat. — Mutton,  lamb,  calves’  feet,  calves’  head,  sweet¬ 
bread,  brains. 

Poultry  and  Game.  —  Turkey,  fowl,  chickens,  capons, 
guinea-fowl,  grouse,  partridge,  pheasant,  snipe,  and  woodcock. 

Hors  d’oeuvres— 

Anchovies,  Norwegian. — Have  a  tin  of  the  best  sardines, 
carefully  wipe  off  all  oil  and  skin,  and  divide  each  into  two 
fillets,  taking  out  the  backbone.  Take  \  a  Spanish  onion, 
peel  and  cut  in  slices,  put  it  into  an  oval  pie-dish  with  a  few 
peppercorns  and  a  little  chopped  parsley,  put  in  the  sardine 
fillets,  and  shake  white  pepper  over.  Mix  6  dessertspoonfuls 
of  salad  oil  with  of  white  vinegar,  pour  this  over  the 
sardines,  and  leave  for  three  hours.  Half-an-hour  before 
dinner  cut  some  fingers  of  very  thin  bread,  put  on  a  tin  in 
the  oven,  and  let  them  toast  a  pale  colour.  Take  as  many 
plates  as  there  are  guests,  put  two  pieces  of  toast  on  each, 
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Hors  di'(£MvrtS— continued. 

with  a  sardine  fillet  on  each  piece  of  toast.  These  must  be 
put  round  the  table  before  the  guests  go  in.  If  too  oily,  . 
drain  the  sardines  a  little  on  thin  paper  before  putting  them 
on  the  toast. 

Anchovy  Straws. — Pound  6  or  8  anchovies  in  the  mortar 
with  2  or  3  oz.  of  butter,  add  some  cayenne  pepper,  about 
of  a  saltspoonful.  Have  2  oz.  of  fine  flour,  mix  with  above, 
and  bind  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Roll  out  the  paste,  allow- 
it  about  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  cut  into  fingers  about  3  inches 
long,  and  |  an  inch  wide.  Bake  a  pale  brown ;  they  should 
not  take  more  than  ten  minutes.  Serve  them  cold  on  plates, 
as  in  Norwegian,  only  before  serving  place  three  rings  of 
stoned  olives  on  each,  and  a  little  of  Mrs  Marshall’s  coraline 
pepper  sprinkled  very  lightly  over. 

Ham  with  Madeira.  —  Cut  some  slices  of  very  tender 
boiled  ham,  put  them  into  a  marinade  made  of  a  glass  of 
good  Madeira  with  just  a  shake  of  pepper  and  nutmeg*;  let 
them  remain  for  an  hour.  Shake  the  pieces  of  ham,  roll 
them  tight,  and  place  each  on  a  very  small  square  of  thin 
oatcake  well  buttered,  and  with  a  wee  bit  of  French  mustard 
mixed  with  the  butter.  One  piece  for  each  guest. 

Olive  Farcies  with  Potted  Tongue. — Drain  the  olives  a 
little  from  their  oil,  and  cut  each  in  two  parts.  Fry  some 
small  square  pieces  of  bread  a  golden  colour  in  butter,  cover 
them  with  good  potted  tongue,  add  a  little  pepper,  place  4 
pieces  of  olive  on  each  piece,  and  shake  a  very  slight  coat¬ 
ing  of  Parmesan  cheese  over.  Serve  on  plates  as  before. 

Olive  au  Fromage. — Take  some  very  small,  crisp,  oaten 
biscuits,  cover  them  thickly  with  prawn  butter.  Cut  up  some 
olives  like  ribbon  potatoes  round  and  round  to  get  the  stones 
out,  lay  the  ribbons  of  olives  across  the  biscuits  both  ways, 
so  forming  a  cross.  In  the  spaces  left  put  a  wee  heap  of 
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Hors  i\'(£\ivrts—conimued. 

Parmesan  cheese,  so  forming  four  heaps.  Dust  a  little 
cayenne  over,  and  serve. 

Oysters. — Open  quite  fresh  ones,  throw  away  one  shell, 
loosen  the  oyster  carefully,  take  off  the  beard,  and  leave  the 
oyster  in  the  half  shell.  Put  three  on  each  plate  with  two 
very  thin  and  small  pieces  of  brown  bread  and  butter.  Let 
pepper  be  handy  on  the  table,  and  hand  round  pieces  of 
lemon,  and  vinegar ;  some  prefer  one  to  the  other. 

Prawn  Butter. — Take  some  quite  fresh  prawns,  shell  them 
and  pound  in  the  mortar  with  a  little  butter.  Melt  in  a 
saucepan  a  little  fresh  butter,  mix  the  prawn  paste  with  it, 
adding  a  little  cayenne  and  mace,  take  it  out  and  leave  till 
cold.  Take  some  iced  butter  and  mix  it  with  the  prawn 
paste,  one  part  butter  to  two  of  paste,  keep  it  on  the  ice  till 
ready  for  use.  It  is  good  in  balls,  iced  and  placed  on  fried 
toast,  as  well  as  with  olives. 

Smoked  Salmon. — Make  some  good  green  butter,  spread 
it  thickly  over  rounds  of  crisply  fried  bread.  Have  ready 
some  smoked  salmon,  chopped  and  pounded  very  fine,  with 
just  enough  butter  to  bind  it ;  about  ^  lb.  salmon  will  make 
an  ordinary  dish,  add  about  2  oz.  chopped  olives  freed  from 
stones.  Mix  the  olives  and  salmon  together,  pounding  the 
two,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  some  pepper,  a  dust  of 
nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Spread  the 
mixture  over  the  green  butter,  pressing  it  a  little  to  keep  it 
firm,  shake  a  little  coraline  pepper  over,  and  place  a  bit  of 
early  cress  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Green  Butter. — Boil  2  handfuls  of  fresh  parsley  quickly, 
drain  and  put  in  the  mortar.  Wash  and  bone  two  anchovies, 
and  pound  with  the  parsley,  rub  all  through  a  sieve,  now  mix 
in  carefully  double  the  amount  of  fresh  butter.  Shape  it  into 
balls  or  pats,  and  keep  it  on  ice  until  wanted. 
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Menus— 

Four  Menus  for  Summer  Dinners — 

I 

Norwegian  Anchovies. 
Julienne  Soup. 
Whitebait. 


Fillets  of  Pigeon. 

Salmi  of  Quail. 

Saddle  of  Lamb  and  Hot  Mint  Sauce. 

Ducklings. 

Chocolate  Parfait. 

Iced  Meringues. 

Cheese  Souffle. 


II 

Anchovy  Straws. 
Green-pea  Soup. 
Turbot  aux  Creme. 


Fritot  de  Volaille. 
Lamb  Cutlets. 


Loin  of  Welsh  Mutton. 


Asparagus. 

Iced  Strawberry  Pudding. 

Italian  Cream. 

Caviare  Toast  with  Iced  Mayonnaise  Sauce. 
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Men  us — continued. 

Ill 


Rolled  Slices  of  Ham  with  Madeira. 


Tomato  Soup. 
Salmon  and  Lobster  Sauce. 


Pluviers  en  Caisses. 


Roasted  Chickens. 


French  Beans  au  Creme. 


Race  Pudding. 
Prune  Jelly. 

Savoury  Omelette. 


IV 

Olives  au  Fromage 
Cucumber  Soup. 
Soles. 


Iced  Quails. 
Forequarter  of  Lamb. 
Blackcock. 


Creme  d’Abricots. 
Cheesecakes. 


Swiss  Eggs. 
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M  enus — continued. 

Four  Menus  for  Winter  Dinners — 

I 

Oysters. 

Hare  Soup. 

Cod  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

Sweetbread  a  la  Creme 

Roast  Beef. 

Pheasants. 

Cabinet  Pudding. 

Orange  Cream. 

Devilled  Biscuits. 

II 

Turtle  Soup. 

Turbot  with  Lobster  Sauce. 

Homard  a  ITtalienne. 

Roast  Turkey,  with  Tongue  handed. 

Woodcock. 

Plum  Pudding. 

Apricot  Custard. 


Tomato  Savoury. 
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Menus — continued. 

III 

Olives  Farcies,  with  Potted  Tongu 
Oxtail  Soup. 

Trout. 

Mutton  Cutlets  h,  la  Russe. 

Venison. 

Partridges. 

Rum  Pudding. 

Italian  Pastry. 

Haddock  Bouchees. 

IV 

Giblet  Soup. 

Filleted  Soles. 

Fillets  of  Snipe. 

Saddle  of  Mutton. 

Hare. 

Crown  Pudding. 

Russian  Cream. 


Stuffed  Lobster. 
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Meats,  Remarks  on. — A  few  different  joints  have  been 
given  in  the  menus.  It  can  hardly  be  considered  necessary 
to  give  receipts  for  them,  but  a  few  general  hints  on  cooking 
meat  may  be  useful,  also  on  the  management  and  choosing 
of  it.  In  choosing  meat  the  best  joints  have  the  lean 
well  mottled  and  mixed  with  fat.  Meat  where  the  lean 
has  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  fat  is  hard  and  stringy,  is 
usually  old.  Good  meat  pressed  with  the  finger  will  rise 
again  quickly.  Mutton  is  really  at  its  best  when  the  animal 
is  rising  five  years.  Veal  is  in  season  in  the  spring  and 
summer ;  the  meat  should  be  very  white  and  have  plenty 
of  fat.  Pork  should  only  be  used  in  the  winter,  and  even 
then  only  bought  at  reliable  places.  Neither  veal  nor  pork 
are  so  digestible  as  mutton.  Ovens  are  now  much  used 
for  cooking  joints,  formerly  they  were  always  roasted  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  well  basted,  particularly  the  lean  part. 
A  large  joint  used  then  to  be  allowed  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
for  each  pound.  If  done  in  an  oven,  it  does  not  take  quite 
so  long ;  an  oven  for  cooking  meat  should  be  rather  hot 
at  first,  and  the  joint  must  be  very  well  basted,  particularly 
if  it  is  lean,  and  during  the  first  part  of  the  time,  to  prevent 
its  getting  too  dry  on  the  outside.  Veal,  pork,  and  lamb 
take  quite  as  long,  if  not  longer,  to  roast  than  mutton  as 
the  meat  is  closer.  All  meat  is  much  better  if  hung  for 
some  time  before  it  is  used ;  meat  freshly  killed  is  often 
tough  and  hard.  It  is  often  difficult  to  keep  meat  during 
the  summer,  no  flies  should  be  allowed  to  get  to  it ;  if  you 
have  a  refrigerator,  of  course,  it  simplifies  matters  greatly ; 
otherwise  you  should  look  over  the  joint  each  day.  Cut 
off  all  discoloured  and  tainted  bits,  and  remove  all  un¬ 
necessary  fat,  marrow,  etc.  from  the  joints.  Have  it 
carefully  looked  over  when  it  comes  from  the  butcher,  wipe 
first  with  a  damp  cloth,  then  with  a  dry  one,  peppg;  all 
round  the  bones,  and  hang  it  up.  Never  on  any  account 
leave  uncooked  meat  lying  on  a  dish,  always  hang  it  up. 
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Frozen  meats  won’t  cook  without  being  first  carefully  and 
slowly  thawed.  A  thin  joint  will  not  take  so  long  to  cook  as 
a  fleshy  one,  for  instance — ribs  of  beef  will  not  take  so  long  as 
a  piece  of  the  rump.  All  joints  for  boiling  should  be  neatly 
trimmed,  washed,  and  skewered  firmly  if  they  require  it. 
Large  joints,  unsalted,  should  be  put  into  boiling  water, 
such  as  legs  of  mutton,  large  pieces  of  beef,  when  first 
put  into  the  boiling  water,  the  water  will  go  off  the  boil, 
and  must  therefore  be  put  into  the  hottest  part  till  it  boils 
again,  allow  it  to  do  so  for  a  few  minutes,  then  pull  it  back, 
and  let  it  boil  very  slowly,  skimming  carefully  as  the  scum 
rises ;  ten  to  twelve  minutes  quite  must  be  allowed  for 
every  pound,  and  about  twenty  minutes  over.  A  little 
celery,  an  onion  and  a  couple  of  carrots  will  improve  the 
flavour.  A  leg  of  mutton  9  or  10  lb.  in  weight  will 
take  quite  two  hours  to  simmer,  after  it  has  come  to  the 
boiling  state ;  all  meats  take  longer  to  cook  in  cold  weather. 
Fresh  meat  always  takes  longer  than  stale  to  cook.  The 
water  these  joints  are  boiled  in  makes  good  vegetable  or 
pea  soup.  A  little  salt  should  be  put  in  with  the  vegetables. 
Small  joints,  such  as  legs  of  mutton,  must  be  put  into  luke¬ 
warm  water,  never  allowed  to  boil,  only  to  simmer.  Salt 

beef,  pork,  tongues,  ham,  etc.,  must  all  be  put  into  cold 

water ;  if  very  salt  they  had  better  be  soaked  first.  They 
should  be  brought  gradually  to  the  simmering  point,  and 
allowed  to  simmer  gently  all  the  time,  about  fifteen  minutes 
being  allowed  for  each  pound,  from  the  time  it  starts  simmer¬ 
ing.  If  not  required  to  be  eaten  hot,  the  meat  is  better  left 
in  the  water  until  both  are  nearly  cold.  A  little  Glacialine 
sprinkled  on  meat  inclined  to  taint  will  help  to  remove  it. 

Poultry  and  Game,  Remarks  on. — Turkeys,  fowls,  and 
chickens  should  be  plump  and  well  fed.  The  male  birds 

are  finer,  but,  as  a  rule,  are  not  such  delicate  eating  as  the 

hen,  the  latter  is  better  for  boiling;  the  male  birds  will 
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bear  hanging  longer ;  the  claws  and  beak  are  easily  broken  in 
young  birds.  Short-boned  and  short-legged  poultry  are 
considered  the  best  for  the  table ;  those  with  light  legs  should 
be  selected  for  boiling.  The  legs  and  feet  of  ducks,  geese, 
and  turkeys  should  be  limp  and  moist ;  if  dry  and  stiff  it 
generally  denotes  a  stale  bird.  In  boiling  turkeys,  poultry, 
etc,,  put  them  into  lukewarm  water  and  add  a  little  celery, 
onion,  and  salt,  only  let  them  simmer,  and  skim  very  carefully  ; 
they  are  really  best  boiled  in  light  stock  instead  of  water, 
and  a  buttered  paper  may  be  tied  on  the  breast ;  the  breast, 
too,  is  better  rubbed  well  with  a  good  fresh  lemon,  it  helps  to 
keep  it  white.  Turkeys  and  fowls  may  be  stuffed  both  for 
boiling  or  roasting  with  a  good  chestnut,  sausage,  or  plain 
forcemeat.  They  must  be  carefully  cleaned,  prepared,  and 
trussed  in  either  case.  A  turkey  will  take  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  to  roast  or  boil  if  it  weighs 
about  12  lb.,  a  fowl  about  one  and  a  quarter  hours, 
chickens  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  A  little  charcoal 
or  Glacialine  rubbed  or  sprinkled  on  to  poultry,  meat, 
or  game,  will  help  to  keep  it  if  a  little  tainted.  The 
latter  is  prepared  by  the  Antitropic  Company,  20  Stamford 
Street,  S.E.  Game  may  be  hung  much  longer  than  poultry ; 
some  don’t  like  to  eat  game  until  it  is  really  tasty.  Grouse, 
partridges,  and  pheasants  should  all  hang  as  long  as  possible ; 
the  flavour  of  a  pheasant  does  not  come  out  if  cooked 
fresh.  Game  is  best  well  wiped,  but  not  washed  unless  it 
is  necessary,  as  it  washes  the  flavour  away.  These  birds 
are  all  served  with  gravy,  bread-sauce,  and  browned  bread¬ 
crumbs.  A  guinea-fowl,  if  well  kept,  may  almost  be  looked 
on  as  game ;  it  is  in  season  when  game  is  out — from  February 
to  June.  The  Russian  partridge,  ptarmigan,  and  black- 
game  also  come  in  during  the  spring,  and  if  put  into  the 
cold-room  will  keep  until  late  in  the  summer.  Hares  are 
much  liked  by  some  people ;  a  young  hare  is  very  good 
roasted,  but  an  older  one  is  better  jugged.  If  roasted,  it 
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should  be  stuffed  and  covered  with  thin,  fat  bacon  tied  on 
to  the  back  till  just  at  the  last,  when  it  must  be  removed 
from  the  back  to  be  browned.  Snipe  and  woodcock  must 
not  be  drawn,  and  only  slightly  roasted  quickly  by  a  hot 
fire  or  in  an  oven  ;  a  piece  of  toast  must  be  put  under  them, 
while  roasting,  to  catch  the  trail.  Quail  are  very  nice  little 
birds,  and  can  be  had  almost  all  the  year  round,  they  can 
also  be  cooked  in  many  different  modes.  Plover,  again, 
are  not  drawn,  they  are  roasted  with  plenty  of  butter,  and 
served  on  toast.  Larks  are  nice;  pick  and  clean  them, 
cut  off  heads  and  legs,  and  truss  firmly,  serve  on  buttered 
toast,  with  a  little  port  wine  added  to  the  gravy.  Buck 
venison,  which  is  in  season  from  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  is  finer  than  doe  venison,  which  is  in  season  from 
October  to  end  of  December.  The  haunch  is  the  prime 
joint,  but  the  neck  and  shoulders  are  much  approved,  and 
can  be  dressed  in  many  different  ways.  Venison  requires 
great  care  in  killing,  keeping  and  dressing ;  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  dry  larder,  dried  with  a  cloth,  and  hung  in 
an  airy  place,  examined  and  carefully  wiped  every  day. 
The  bone,  or  near  it,  will  taint  first ;  run  a  skewer  close  up 
to  the  bone,  if  it  comes  out  sweet,  the  venison  will  keep 
longer.  Don’t  let  it  get  musty,  but  should  any  sign  of  this 
appear,  wash  it  in  vinegar  and  water  first,  then  with  warm 
milk  and  water,  dry  it  with  a  cloth,  and  flour  it. 

Puddings,  Sweets,  etc.,  Remarks  on. — Many  cooks  are 
not  careful  enough  in  stoning  raisins  for  puddings,  nothing 
is  more  disagreeable  than  to  come  suddenly  on  a  stone 
in  a  raisin,  or  unwashed  currants ;  Valentia  raisins  are  best, 
pulled  right  in  two,  one  thus  gets  more  goodness  out  of 
them.  Currants  are  not  so  digestible  as  raisins,  but  sultanas 
are  the  most  wholesome;  they  have  a  thinner  skin.  F'ew 
puddings  are  boiled  nowadays,  most  of  them  are  steamed. 
To  manage  this  properly,  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
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to  allow  the  water  too  close  to  the  top  of  the  basin  containing 
the  pudding,  for  if  it  gets  in  the  pudding  will  be  sodden  and 
spoilt.  Place  a  saucepan  on  the  fire  which  will  hold  the 
basin  containing  the  pudding,  and  have  a  lid  to  shut  close. 
Put  a  buttered  paper  over  the  pudding,  and  when  the  water 
boils  put  in  the  basin,  the  water  must  be  inches  below 
the  rim  ;  keep  it  boiling  all  the  time  if  it  is  a  firm  pudding, 
but  if  more  of  a  custard  kind,  it  must  not  boil  hard,  only 
gently.  All  pudding-cloths  should  be  kept  very  sweet  and 
clean.  If  you  wish  to  boil  a  pudding,  put  a  buttered  paper 
over,  then  a  pudding-cloth  which  has  been  dipped  in  boiling 
water  and  wrung  out,  tie  it  very  tight,  and  plunge  into 
boiling  water ;  always  keep  a  kettle  boiling,  to  refill  the 
pans  of  both  boiled  and  steamed  puddings. 

Puddings  without  Eggs — 

Sultana  or  Three  Ounce  Pudding. — 3  oz.  each  of  flour, 
breadcrumbs,  Hugon’s  beef-suet,  moist  sugar,  and  sultanas, 
I  teaspoonful  of  Borwick’s  baking-powder,  i  teaspoonful  of 
Yeatman’s  egg-powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  put  into  the 
flour.  Mix  with  just  enough  milk  to  bind  it,  put  into  a 
buttered  basin  or  pudding-tin,  with  a  buttered  paper  over. 
Place  in  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water  to  within  an  inch  of 
the  top  of  the  basin,  cover  the  saucepan  with  a  lid,  and 
steam  four  hours.  If  the  water  wastes,  put  in  more  from  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water. 

Raisin  Pudding. — ^  lb.  flour,  2  oz.  ground  rice,  5  oz. 
Hugon’s  beef  suet,  chopped  fine,  ^  lb.  moist  sugar,  6  oz. 
pudding  raisins  stoned  and  pulled  in  half,  the  rind  of  a  lemon, 
I  teaspoonful  Borwick’s  baking-powder,  one  teaspoonful 
Yeatman’s  egg-powder,  and  a  pinch  of  salt  into  the  flour, 
and  I  pint  of  milk.  Beat  all  together  for  five  minutes- 
Butter  a  pudding-mould,  put  a  buttered  paper  over  the  top, 
and  steam  in  a  pan  of  boiling  water  for  from  three  to  four 
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Puddings  without  Eggs — continued. 

hours ;  keep  the  pan  covered  close,  but  don’t  let  the  water 
be  high  enough  to  get  into  the  pudding.  Turn  out,  and 
sift  castor  sugar  over. 

Swedish  Pudding. — 3  oz.  flour,  3  oz.  ground  rice,  2  oz. 
moist  sugar,  2  oz.  currants,  2  oz.  stoned  raisins,  and  3  oz. 
Hugon’s  beef  suet,  ^  teaspoonful  carbonate  of  soda,  dissolved 
in  a  teacup  of  warm  milk.  Mix  well,  boil  or  steam  in  a 
buttered  mould  for  three  hours.  Serve  with  brandy  sauce. 

Boiled  Lemon  Pudding. — 5  oz.  flour,  3  oz.  fine  breadcrumbs, 
6  oz.  shredded  suet,  2  oz.  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  baking-powder, 
and  I  teaspoonful  egg  powder  into  the  flour,  grated  rind  of 
I  lemon,  and  nearly  a  teacupful  of  milk.  Mix  well  and 
steam  for  two  hours  in  a  high  mould.  An  egg  may  be  used 
instead  of  the  egg  powder.  Serve  with  lemon  sauce. 

Puddings  with  Eggs — 

Rum  Pudding. — Take  4  oz.  fine  breadcrumbs,  2  oz.  orange 
marmalade  chopped  quite  fine,  2\  oz.  Hugon’s  beef  suet,  i  oz- 
flour,  2  oz.  castor  sugar,  2  oz.  apricot  jam,  ^  a  wineglass  of 
good  old  rum,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Beat 
up  2  fresh  eggs  and  mix  up  well  with  the  whole.  Put  into 
a  buttered  basin  or  mould,  decorated  with  split  crystallised 
cherries,  and  steam  for  three  hours.  Directions  given  before 
about  steaming  must  be  carefully  followed.  Make  a  sauce 
of  2  tablespoonfuls  of  apricot  jam,  \  a  wineglassful  of  rum 
and  the  same  of  water,  boil  and  strain  round  the  pudding. 

Marguerite  Pudding. — I  lb.  flour,  2  oz.  butter,  2  oz,  sugar, 
I  egg.  Beat  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  put  i  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder  into  the  flour,  beat  it  all  in,  beat  the  egg,  add 
very  little  milk,  butter  a  basin,  put  jam  or  marmalade  at  the 
bottom,  only  fill  the  basin  three  parts  full,  cover  with  a  buttered 
paper,  and  steam  one  and  a  half  hours.  Serve  with  sauce. 
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Queen  Pudding. — i  tablespoonful  of  butter,  i  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  sifted  sugar,  2  eggs,  2  teacupfuls  of  fine  breadcrumbs, . 

1  pint  of  milk,  and  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon.  Cream  the 
butter,  add  the  sugar,  and  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  beaten.  Boil 
the  milk,  pour  it  over  the  breadcrumbs  and  lemon,  let 
it  stand  for  a  time,  then  add  the  butter,  etc.  Butter  an  oval 
pie-dish,  fill  three  parts  full,  and  bake  quite  slowly  till  the 
custard  is  set.  Draw  it  to  the  edge  of  the  oven,  and  spread 
a  nice  jam  over  it.  Have  the  whites  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth, 
add  some  sifted  sugar,  lay  this  over  the  jam,  and  bake  a 
pale  brown. 

French  or  Vienna  Roll,  Fritz. — Cut  some  rounds  from 
any  superior  milk  or  French  bread,  about  f  of  an  inch  thick, 
place  them  on  a  flat  dish,  about  seven  or  nine  in  all,  beat  up 

2  yolks  of  eggs,  add  ^  a  teacupful  of  cream,  a  little  sifted 
sugar,  I  teaspoonful  of  vanilla,  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  rum. 
Pour  this  over  the  pieces  of  bread,  turn  and  baste  them  for 
from  eight  to  ten  minutes  with  the  mixture,  then  roll  them  in 
fine  breadcrumbs,  or  if  more  taste  is  liked,  in  ratifia  powder, 
dry  slightly,  then  fry  them  golden  in  boiling  butter.  Drain, 
keep  quite  hot,  and  spread  over  each  piece  a  thin  coating  of 
apricot  jam. 

Cabinet  Pudding. — A  round  pudding  basin  is  really  the 
best  for  this,  butter  it  well,  and  form  in  patterns  over  it 
preserved  cherries  cut  in  two,  citron,  pistachio  kernels,  or  any 
crystallised  fruits ;  then  put  thin  slices  of  sponge  cake  over 
the  fruit,  one  and  a  half  penny  sponge  cakes  are  enough  for 
a  pint  of  custard;  too  much  spoils  the  pudding.  Ratifias 
and  macaroons  may  be  mixed  with  the  sponge  cake.  Beat 
up  3  or  4  eggs  well,  pour  on  to  them  a  pint  of  hot  milk, 
stirring  all  the  time,  add  a  little  castor  sugar,  and  the  grated 
rind  of  a  lemon.  Pour  this  very  gently  into  the  basin  contain¬ 
ing  the  sponge  cake,  it  should  not  be  more  than  three  parts 
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full.  Steam  and  simmer,  dorit  boil,  the  pudding  for  one  and 
a  half  hours.  Turn  out  carefully,  and  serve  with  brandy  sauce. 
This  pudding  can  be  made  with  sultanas  instead  of  fruit,  and 
without  the  macaroons  and  ratifias,  and  will  then  be  plainer. 
A  small  pudding  can  be  made  with  2  eggs. 

Plum  Pudding. — |  lb.  each  of  stoned  raisins,  currants, 
moist  sugar,  beef  suet,  and  breadcrumbs ;  4  oz.  mixed  peel, 
8  oz.  sultanas,  4  fresh  eggs,  ^  pint  best  brown  brandy,  i  glass 
sherry,  the  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  |  a  teaspoonful  of  its 
juice.  Mix  the  raisins  and  suet  first,  stir  well,  then  the 
currants,  stir,  next  the  breadcrumbs,  stir  again,  add  all  other 
ingredients  except  the  eggs  and  brandy,  also  about  a  salt- 
spoonful  of  nutmeg.  Beat  the  eggs  a  little,  add,  and  stir  for 
ten  minutes,  lastly  the  brandy,  and  stir  again  for  the  same 
time.  Butter  and  fill  moulds  and  basins,  put  thin  buttered 
papers  over  the  puddings,  then  a  hot  floured  cloth,  tie  tight 
and  plunge  into  boiling  water.  Boil  eight  hours. 

Race  Pudding. — Take  the  weight  of  2  eggs  in  butter, 
flour,  fine  breadcrumbs  and  castor  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of 
Borwick’s  baking-powder,  put  this  into  the  flour,  beat  the 
butter  to  a  cream,  beat  in  gradually  the  sugar,  breadcrumbs, 
and  flour,  adding  2  teaspoonfuls  of  lemon-juice,  and  2 
dessertspoonfuls  of  crystallised  cherries  cut  in  four ;  beat 
up  the  eggs,  add  and  beat  the  whole  lightly  for  a  few  minutes. 
Butter  a  mould  larger  than  the  size  of  the  pudding,  put  3 
tablespoonfuls  of  strawberry  or  apricot  jam  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mould,  then  add  the  pudding,  and  bake  for  an  hour, 
or  until  it  rises  like  a  cake,  try  it  with  a  skewer,  if  it  comes 
out  clean  it  is  done.  Turn  out  and  pour  over  i  wineglassful 
of  brandy,  rum,  or  sherry. 

Chocolate  Souffli. — Take  quite  2  oz.  of  good,  sweetened 
grated  chocolate,  add  3  oz.  fine  flour,  i  dessertspoonful  of 
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sifted  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of  essence  of  vanilla,  add  a  pinch 
of  salt.  Mix  together,  then  stir  in  by  degrees  3  gills  of  cold 
milk.  Put  it  into  a  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and  stir  constantly 
till  it  boils.  When  quite  smooth,  take  the  saucepan  off 
the  fire,  and  add  by  degrees,  stirring  all  the  time,  the  yolks 
of  3  eggs.  Beat  the  whites  up  stiff,  and  add.  Line  your 
tin  with  buttered  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  at  once  with  a  napkin  folded  round 
the  tin. 

Duchess  Pudding. — Take  2  oz.  stale  breadcrumbs  in  a 
basin,  pour  on  them  I  pint  of  boiling  milk,  cover  the  basin 
with  a  plate,  and  leave  till  cold,  then  stir  in  2  more  ounces 
of  crumbs,  2  oz.  of  shredded  suet,  a  pinch  of  salt,  i|  oz. 
crushed  ratifias,  i|  oz.  good  jam,  apricot,  pine  minced  fine, 
or  strawberry,  and  ^  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice ;  beat  up 
3  eggs  with  2  oz.  castor  sugar  and  |  a  glass  of  Madeira,  put 
into  a  buttered  mould  and  steam  for  two  hours.  Sauce  for 
above : — the  yolks  of  2  eggs  beaten  with  2  oz.  sugar  and  a 
large  wineglass  of  Madeira.  Mix  and  put  into  a  custard-pan 
or  basin-marie  and  let  it  thicken  slowly,  stirring  often.  It 
must  not  boil.  Marsala  will  answer  instead  of  Madeira. 

Strawberry  Pudding  Iced. — Line  a  pudding-mould  with 
finger  sponge  -  cakes,  flavour  them  with  a  little  brandy 
sprinkled  over  them.  Make  a  good  custard,  enough  to  fill 
the  mould — with  3  yolks  and  i  white  of  egg  mixed  with 
part  milk  and  part  cream,  add  a  little  sugar.  Add  to  it  ^  oz. 
Marshall’s  leaf  gelatine  and  a  few  drops  of  Marshall’s  carmine, 
and  enough  strawberry  syrup  to  flavour  it.  Put  it  into  a 
basin,  and  when  nearly  cold  whip  it  up  well,  adding  some 
fresh  strawberries  just  before  it  is  put  on  to  the  ice.  Ice 
very  thoroughly,  then  put  it  into  the  pudding-mould  contain¬ 
ing  the  sponge  cakes.  Leave  on  ice  till  ready  to  serve. 
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Sauces — 

Sauce  for  Cold  Game. — Take  a  very  small  piece  of  shallot 
and  mince  as  fine  as  possible,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  freshly 
made  mustard,  and  a  little  salt  mixed  thoroughly,  put  in  2 
tablespoonfuls  of  mushroom  catsup.  Take  a  small  cup  and 
mix  together,  very  slowly — almost  drop  for  drop — a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  best  salad  oil  and  a  dessertspoonful  of  vinegar. 
When  almost  like  cream,  add  the  other  ingredients  and  stir 
well. 

Provengal  Sauce. — Put  into  a  basin  2  raw  yolks  of  eggs, 
stir  them  round  till  just  mixed,  add  2  teaspoonfuls  of  made 
mustard  and  one  of  tarragon  vinegar,  beat  well  and  quickly 
with  a  spoon,  then  add  a  few  drops  of  best  salad  oil,  next  the 
same  of  white  vinegar,  beating  all  the  time,  and  don’t  put  in 
too  much  oil  at  once.  Continue  till  you  have  enough  nice 
thick  smooth  sauce,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  then  stir  in 
a  teaspoonful — mixed  in  equal  quantities — of  chervil,  parsley, 
and  tarragon,  very  finely  chopped. 

Sauce  for  Hash. — Take  J  a  pint  of  good  broth,  made  from 
good  bones  well  flavoured  with  vegetables.  Make  a  roux 
with  I  oz.  butter  and  ^  oz.  flour  well  mixed,  stir  in  the  broth 
and  let  it  boil  till  thickened,  add  a  little  meat  glaze  to  darken 
it,  I  teaspoonful  of  red  currant  jelly,  |  teaspoonful  of  vinegar 
and  a  dessertspoonful  of  Marsala  or  white  wine.  Make  it 
very  hot,  remove  from  the  fire  and  stir  in  the  yolk  of  an  egg 
slightly  beaten.  Having  warmed  the  hash  in  a  little  good 
stock,  drain  it,  place  on  a  dish  and  pour  the  hot  sauce 
over  it. 

Melted  Butter  for  Asparagus  or  Artichokes. — Melt  2  oz. 
fresh  butter  in  a  saucepan,  add  a  good  pinch  of  salt,  and  stir 
with  a  wooden  spoon,  when  the  butter  is  three  parts  melted 
take  the  saucepan  of  the  fire,  as  it  should  not  get  near  the 
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boil,  and  the  heat  in  the  saucepan  will  melt  the  remainder, 
add  a  dessertspoonful  of  lemon-juice,  or  anchovy  vinegar,  . 
pour  it  into  a  lightly  heated  small  silver  sauce-boat  or  a  wee 
silver  jug. 

Mayonnaise  or  Tartare  Sauce. — Boil  i  egg  quite  hard, 
throw  it  into  cold  water,  when  perfectly  cold  take  off  the 
shell,  cut  the  white  round  and  let  out  the  yolk.  Press  this, 
with  a  small  saltspoon  of  salt  and  the  same  of  white  sugar, 
through  a  very  fine  wire  sieve  into  a  perfectly  cold  basin. 
Then  mix  with  it  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  i  teaspoonful  of 
plain  or  French  mustard,  and  mix  thoroughly ;  now  begin 
to  add  the  oil  by  drops  only,  most  cooks  become  impatient 
and  add  too  much  oil  at  once,  thus  spoiling  the  sauce,  it 
must  be  added  in  the  very  smallest  quantities,  stirring  the 
sauce  the  whole  time,  until  very  nearly  a  gill  has  been 
blended  in,  and  the  mixture  is  thick  and  creamy.  Next 
stir  in  a  dessertspoonful  of  plain  or  tarragon  vinegar. 
Some  like  the  white  of  egg  very  finely  chopped  and  added, 
also  chopped  chillis,  parsley,  etc. ;  others  prefer  it  plain. 

Sweet  Sauce  for  Puddings. — Take  2  tablespoonfuls  of  any 
good  jam,  such  as  apricot,  greengage,  or  strawberry.  Mix 
it  in  a  saucepan  with  \  a  small  teacupful  of  hot  water, 
a  teaspoonful  of  strained  lemon  juice,  and  a  glass  of  brandy 
or  rum ;  make  very  hot,  and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Pour 
round  a  pudding,  or  serve  in  a  boat. 

Savouries—. 

A  Simple  Savoury. — Boil  4  eggs  hard,  put  into  cold  water, 
when  quite  cold  shell  them,  cut  and  take  out  the  yolks. 
Pound  them  into  a  paste  with  a  bit  of  butter,  i  teaspoonful 
of  curry  powder,  a  dessertspoonful  of  cream,  some  spiced 
pepper  and  salt,  and  ^  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice.  Put 
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the  mixture  into  a  saucepan  to  warm.  Divide  the  soft  roes 
of  4  fresh  herrings  to  make  8  pieces,  dip  them  in  beaten 
white  of  egg,  then  in  crumbs  which  have  been  lightly 
sprinkled  with  curry  powder,  then  fry  in  hot  butter. 
Have  8  rounds  of  bread  fried  in  butter,  spread  each  with 
the  hot  mixture  in  the  saucepan,  and  put  a  piece  of  roe 
oyer.  Serve  on  cut  paper,  and  garnish  with  cress  or  water¬ 
cress. 

Anchovy  Toast. — Take  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Burgess’  anchovy 
paste,  mix  it  with  i  oz.  butter,  2  oz.  good  cheddar  cheese, 
I  teaspoonful  of  anchovy  vinegar,  2  of  made  mustard,  and 
^  a  .saltspoonful  of  spiced  or  Nepaul  pepper;  mix  well, 
stir  in  the  yolks  of  2  eggs,  put  all  into  a  saucepan,  and 
stir  over  a  fire  till  quite  hot  and  thick,  but  it  must  on  no 
account  boil.  Have  some  nicely  fried  pieces  of  toast,  put 
the  mixture  thickly  on,  and  place  in  the  oven  till  well 
coloured. 

Caviare  Toast. — Fry  a  golden  colour  in  butter  as  many 
pieces  of  bread  as  you  will  require — small  rounds  cut  with 
a  cutter  are  best ;  cover  them  with  caviare,  and  put  a 
stoned  olive  on  each,  arrange  them  round  a  silver  dish, 
each  one  slightly  overlapping  the  next.  For  the  centre 
have  a  good  thick  mayonnaise  sauce,  well  iced,  so  that 
it  will  stand  high.  Crown  it  with  a  piece  of  curled  cress, 
and  sprinkle  a  little  cayenne  over  the  sauce. 

Cheese  Souffle. — Melt  i  oz.  of  butter  in  a  lined  sauce¬ 
pan,  and  stir  into  it  a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  It  must  not 
colour.  When  quite  mixed  add  a  breakfast-cup  of  hot 
milk  in  which  3  oz.  of  grated  Parmesan  cheese  has  been 
smoothly  stirred.  Keep  it  by  a  slow  fire,  stirring  constantly 
till  it  thickens,  but  it  must  not  come  near  boiling  point,  or 
it  will  be  spoilt.  Add  a  small  teaspoonful  of  freshly  made 
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mustard,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  and  a  little  pepper.  If  salt  is 
required  a  little  can  be  added.  Let  it  get  nearly  cold,, 
stirring  occasionally.  Beat  the  yolks  of  3  eggs,  strain  and 
add,  lastly  beat  in  the  4  whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  add 
them.  Bake  in  a  deep  round  white  souffl6  pot  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Serve  at  once. 

Croustades  de  Champignons. — Line  some  very  small  oval 
patty-pans  with  good  short  paste,  buttering  them  well  first, 
and  put  a  piece  of  crust  of  bread  into  the  centre  of  each. 
Peel  and  stalk  some  fresh  mushrooms,  cut  them  into  small 
dice,  allowing  about  a  good  dessertspoonful  for  each  tartlet. 
Warm  them  up  in  some  rich  sauce  after  frying  them  very 
lightly  in  butter,  add  pepper,  salt,  and  a  very  little  Marsala ; 
the  sauce  should  be  fairly  thick.  When  the  tartlet  shapes 
are  ready  cooked,  put  a  good  spoonful  of  the  mixture  into 
each,  sprinkle  a  very  few  brown  crumbs  over  which  have 
been  previously  mixed  with  a  little  red  pepper,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

Devilled  Biscuits. — Take  plain  milk  biscuits  for  this.  Put 
some  butter  into  your  saucepan,  and  lay  in  the  biscuits. 
Mix  2  teaspoonfuls  of  salt,  ^  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
and  ^  teaspoonful  of  Nepaul  pepper.  As  the  biscuits  get 
heated,  put  the  mixture  into  the  butter,  and  devil  the  biscuits 
in  it.  Have  ready  some  hot,  finely-minced  tongue,  mixed 
with  a  little  thick  cream  or  gravy  to  bind  it,  lay  some  over 
each  biscuit,  and  a  small  grilled  mushroom  at  the  top.  Serve 
very  hot  on  paper  in  an  entree  dish. 

(Eufs  aux  Tomates. — Take  4  eggs,  boil  for  quite  half  an 
hour,  plunge  into  cold  water,  and  leave  until  cold,  peel  off 
the  shells,  and  divide  each  egg  lengthways,  slicing  a  little 
off  the  underpiece  of  white  to  allow  them  to  stand  steady. 
Carefully  take  out  the  yolks,  pound  them  with  butter  in 
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a  mortar.  For  the  “farce”  either  mince  olives,  anchovies, 
mushrooms,  or  truffles,  a  little  grated  ham,  or  remains  of 
pdte-de-foie-gras,  some  finely-minced  parsley,  pepper,  salt, 
and  a  dash  of  spice.  Make  a  judicious  selection  of  two 
or  three  of  these  ingredients,  well  flavoured  with  the  pepper 
spice,  etc.,  and  allow  about  a  teaspoonful  of  the  “  farce  ” 
for  each  ^  yolk  of  egg,  mix  and  re-fill  the  egg-cases, 
trimming  neatly  in  a  convex  shape  over  the  top  of  each 
case,  which  must  be  done  with  a  dessert  knife  dipped  in 
melted  butter.  Have  some  pieces  of  bread  nicely  fried 
in  butter  to  fit  each  piece  of  egg,  arrange  in  a  silver  entree 
dish,  putting  mustard  and  cress  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
and  a  small  crisp  bit  of  lettuce  between  each  egg.  Make 
a  very  good  thick  mayonnaise  sauce  as  given  on  page  398, 
cover  the  egg  with  this,  and  put  the  rest  in  the  centre  of 
the  mustard  and  cress. 

Stuffed  Lobster. — Break  the  shell  of  a  lobster  carefully 
into  2  halves.  Clean  the  shells  and  keep  them.  Pick  out 
all  the  meat,  also  from  the  claws,  mince  it  very  fine,  then 
pound  it  with  2  oz.  butter ;  add  I  its  weight,  without  the 
butter,  in  browned  crumbs,  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream, 
juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon,  cayenne,  i  egg  beaten  a 
little,  a  grate  of  nutmeg,  salt  if  required.  Rub  the  inside 
of  the  shells  with  salad  oil  or  melted  butter,  put  the 
mixture  in  lightly,  sprinkle  over  with  fine  breadcrumbs, 
put  a  little  warmed  butter  over  all ;  brown  in  the  oven, 
they  must  be  quite  hot  but  not  hardened.  Serve  quite  hot 
on  a  bed  of  watercress.  Buttered  paper  can  be  put  over 
while  in  the  oven. 

Swiss  Eggs. — An  oval  or  round  tin  is  best  for  this,  about 
1 1  inches  deep,  cover  it  well  over  with  butter,  then  put  in  a 
good  sprinkling  of  grated  cheese,  the  tin  must  be  entirely 
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covered ;  next  add  3  tablespoonfuls  of  good  cream,  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  pepper  and  salt.  Next  slip  in  the  eggs,  one  at  a  time, . 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  yolk,  let  it  settle  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  centre  of  the  white ;  put  in  as  many  eggs  as 
the  tin  will  hold  comfortably,  sprinkling  on  more  pepper  and 
salt,  cover  the  eggs  entirely  with  grated  cheese,  and  bake  till 
just  set.  Serve  in  the  tin  with  a  frill  round.  Very  thin  crisp 
toast  can  be  served  with  this.  For  a  change  the  eggs  may  be 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  grated  ham  or  tongue  before 
the  last  layer  of  cheese  is  added. 

Tomato  Savoury. — Take  as  many  large  ripe  tomatoes  as 
you  require ;  take  out  the  insides  without  breaking  the  skins, 
except  cutting  a  slice  off  the  top.  Clear  the  seeds  away  from 
the  pulp  by  passing  through  a  sieve.  Add  some  breadcrumbs 
to  thicken  the  pulp,  beat  up  some  eggs,  allowing  one  for  every 
two  cases.  Mix  the  whole  thoroughly,  flavour  with  2  pounded 
anchovies,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  grated  tongue,  i  teaspoonful  of 
minced  olives,  i  teaspoonful  of  capers,  and  i  of  mince  mush¬ 
rooms,  add  pepper  and  salt  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice. 
Fill  the  cases  and  cover  with  a  dusting  of  Parmesan  cheese. 
Put  each  of  them  on  a  piece  of  fried  buttered  toast  on  a  tin 
or  dish  in  which  they  can  be  served,  and  bake  for  ten  minutes 
in  the  oven.  Put  a  frill  round  the  tin  to  hide  it. 

Devilled  Breakfast  Biscuits. — Take  a  teaspoonful  of  freshly 
made  mustard,  add  |  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  dusting  of 
red  pepper,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  2  oz.  grated  cheese. 
Mix  well.  Take  6  biscuits — the  breakfast  biscuits  are  best — 
butter  them  on  both  sides,  and  spread  the  mixture  rather 
thick  on  one  side.  Bake  a  pale  brown  ;  serve  hot  on  an 
embossed  paper  in  a  silver  dish. 

Haddock  Bouchdes. — Boil  a  salt  haddock.  Take  off  all  the 
flesh  without  skin  or  bones.  Pass  it  through  the  mincing- 
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machine,  adding  li  oz.  butter,  2  oz.  cheese,  a  little  cayenne, 
I  oz.  fine  breadcrumbs,  and  a  little  anchovy  sauce,  and  a  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  chopped  parsley.  Bind  with  an  egg,  make  into 
balls,  egg  and  breadcrumb  them  or  roll  them  in  flour  and  fry 
in  boiling  fat  till  they  are  a  pale  colour ;  dry  well  and  serve 
piled  up  on  a  dish  with  cheese  sprinkled  over.  Another  way  is 
to  put  the  mixture  into  wee  bouch^e  moulds,  steam  half  an 
hour  in  a  covered  pan,  turn  out,  pour  white  sauce  flavoured 
with  tarragon  vinegar  round. 

Savoury  Omelette. — Take  3  or  4  fresh  eggs,  break  them 
into  a  basin,  stir  them  round  and  round  with  two  forks  until 
completely  mixed,  add  one  saltspoon  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful 
of  finely  minced  shallots,  a  heaped-up  tablespoonful  of  curly 

I  parsley,  finely  minced,  and  a  tablespoonful  of  good  cream.  Put 
the  omelette  pan  on  the  fire  with  a  pat  of  butter  in  it,  shake 
about  so  that  the  pan  is  greased  well  over.  Directly  the 
butter  has  ceased  to  splutter  and  begins  to  brown  give  the 
mixture  a  last  stir  round,  and  pour  into  the  pan.  The  moment 
it  touches  the  pan  the  under  part  of  the  omelette  forms,  lift 

[  with  a  knife  or  spoon,  and  allow  the  unformed  part  to  run 

II  under.  The  left  hand  should  be  holding  the  pan  and  shaking 
i  it  slightly.  Give  it  a  good  shake  and  lift  from  the  stove,  if 
I  not  quite  brown  enough,  put  it  instantly  into  the  oven  for  a 
I  few  seconds.  Have  a  silver  dish  quite  hot  and  ready  to  receive 
i  it,  with  a  wee  bit  of  butter  and  a  little  chopped  parsley  in  it. 

I  As  it  leaves  the  pan  it  should  roll  over  of  its  own  accord, 

!  catching  up  any  juicy  part  left  into  its  centre.  Serve  quickly. 

I  Soups,  Remarks  on.  —  Let  all  pans  used  for  making 
:  soups  be  perfectly  clean,  even  the  inside  of  the  cover  and  the 
1  rim  of  the  same,  the  meat  may  be  washed  a  little  in  cold 
I  water  if  at  all  stale,  and  all  vegetables  should  be  clean  and 
carefully  prepared.  Always  strain  off  the  soup  when  ready  ; 
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don’t  leave  it  standing  in  the  pan  it  has  boiled  in.  All  bones, 
either  of  fresh  or  cooked  meat,  poultry  and  game  bones,  shank 
bones  of  mutton,  ends  of  necks  of  mutton,  and  all  trimmings 
from  cutlets,  chops,  etc.,  will  answer.  If  soup  is  made  from 
all  fresh  meat  and  bones,  it  will  require  skimming  carefully 
when  first  it  comes  to  the  boil ;  a  little  salt  or  cold  water  will 
help  to  throw  the  scum  up.  After  all  the  scum  is  off  draw 
the  pan  back  and  let  it  simmer  gently  till  ready  to  be  strained 
off ;  when  meat  or  vegetables  are  drawn  or  fried  first,  hot  stock 
or  hot  water  should  be  put  to  them.  A  small  bit  of  sugar, 
about  I  oz.  to  a  gallon,  improves  and  brings  out  the  flavour 
of  soup  or  stock,  the  proportion  of  salt  is  oz.  to  a  gallon. 
No  fat  should  be  left  on  soups ;  all  soups  must  be  sent  to  table 
very  hot. 

Soups,  to  make — 

Artichoke  Soup. — This  may  be  made  with  milk  or  pale 
stock.  Wash  and  peel  i  lb.  artichokes,  boil,  till  quite 
tender,  and  pass  through  a  sieve.  Take  one  pint  of  stock, 
first  melt  |  oz.  butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  mix  with  it  about  f 
oz.  flour,  mixed  well  and  smooth,  now  add  the  stock  and 
artichoke  pulp  by  degrees.  Let  this  boil,  and  again  put  it 
through  the  sieve.  Put  it  back  into  the  saucepan,  and  give  it 
a  boil  up  ;  add  pepper  and  salt  if  required.  One  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  cream  or  two  of  new  milk  put  in  last  thing  improves 
this.  If  milk  is  used  it  should  first  be  boiled  with  about  3  oz. 
onion,  a  few  herbs  and  parsley,  then  strained  before  being 
mixed  with  the  artichoke  pulp.  When  made  with  milk,  a 
little  more  cream  or  the  yolk  of  an  egg  may  be  added. 
Fried  bread  croutons  should  be  handed  round  with  this 
soup. 

Cucumber  Soup. — Take  a  fresh,  fair-sized  cucumber,  split 
and  take  out  seeds,  cut  into  about  8  pieces.  Now  put 
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good  pint  of  veal  or  chicken  stock  into  a  saucepan,  add  the 
cucumber  with  salt  and  pepper,  simmer  till  tender,  don’t  boil 
hard  or  it  will  waste  too  much.  Strain  through  a  fine  wire 
sieve,  press  all  the  cucumber  through.  Return  it  to  the 
saucepan  and  tliicken  it  with  flour,  butter,  or  the  yolk  of  an 
egg-  When  smooth  and  thick,  add  enough  new  milk  or 
thick  cream  to  make  it  a  nice  consistency.  Serve  when  quite 
hot  with  neatly  fried  croutons.  Enough  for  four  people. 

Giblet  Soup. — Stew  the  giblets  till  tender  in  a  pint  of 
water  with  |  an  onion,  2  or  3  cloves,  and  a  few  black  pepper¬ 
corns,  a  small  bunch  of  herbs,  and  about  4  oz.  each  of  carrot 
and  turnip.  Take  3  pints  of  highly-seasoned  stock,  set  it  on 
the  fire  to  get  hot.  Put  dessertspoonfuls  of  cornflour  into 
a  basin,  stir  it  with  a  little  browning  till  it  is  as  thick  as  cream, 
pour  it  into  the  soup  and  give  it  a  good  stir  round,  let  it  thicken 
by  the  fire,  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  white  wine,  a  little  Worcester 
sauce,  salt  to  taste,  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne.  Boil  for  a  few 
minutes,  removing  all  scum  ;  now  strain  it,  and  add  it  to  the 
stock  from  the  giblets ;  pick  out  the  best  pieces  of  giblet  and 
add  them.  Serve  very  hot.  When  using  cayenne  in  liquids, 
it  is  safer  to  rub  it  smooth  with  a  little  liquid  first ;  if  thrown 
in  dry  it  is  apt  to  form  into  lumps. 

Green  Pea  Soup. — Have  a  quart  of  green  peas,  and  a  few 
of  the  greenest  shells,  a  stick  of  celery,  an  onion,  a  turnip 
cleaned  and  cut,  a  little  mint,  and  a  quart  of  hot,  very  dark 
stock,  made  from  bones  ;  stew  all  till  tender,  then  pass  through 
a  fine  sieve  or  tammy-cloth.  If  too  thick,  thin  out  with  a 
little  more  stock,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  lump  of  sugar. 
Have  ready  about  a  pint  of  young  green  peas,  parboiled  in 
water  with  a  little  fresh  mint,  add  the  peas  to  the  soup, 
simmer  till  tender,  then  serve.  If  not  a  good  green,  use  a 
few  drops  of  Mrs  Marshall’s  liquid  sap-green. 
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Hare  Soup. — Cut  up  an  old  hare  into  joints  and  break  a 
few  of  the  largest  bones,  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  i  lb. 
of  lean  ham  cut  into  slices,  add  2  small  onions,  2  blades 
of  mace,  a  bunch  of  sweet  herbs,  and  parsley,  and  about  3 
quarts  of  good  beef  stock.  Let  this  stew  slowly  for  two  hours. 
Strain  the  soup,  take  out  a  few  good  pieces  of  the  meat,  and 
put  them  on  one  side,  as  they  will  make  a  nice  entree,  and 
there  will  be  enough  left  for  the  soup.  Pick  out  all  the  rest 
of  the  meat  and  the  ham,  and  pass  it  through  the  mincing- 
machine,  next  put  it  into  the  soup,  which  must  be  in  a  clean 
saucepan,  add  about  i  oz.  fine  crumbed  bread,  from  a  French 
roll  is  best,  and  |  pint  of  port  wine ;  simmer  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  then  rub  all  through  a  tammy-cloth,  and  return  it  to 
the  saucepan,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  red  currant 
jelly.  Make  hot  and  serve. 

Julienne  Soup. — Collect  as  many  early  vegetables  as  you 
can,  spring  turnips,  carrots,  leeks,  green  onions,  celery,  parsley, 
the  tops  of  bits  of  sweet  herbs  tied  together,  some  spinach  and 
lettuce  leaves,  and  a  pint  of  green  peas.  Stew  the  whole  till 
tender,  they  must  be  cut  up  in  about  2  quarts  of  pale  stock 
from  veal  and  chicken  bones.  Strain  carefully  through  a 
tammy-cloth;  it  should  be  quite  clear.  Replace  it  on  the  fire, 
and  add  about  a  pint  of  asparagus  tops,  simmer  till  tender, 
add  pepper  and  salt  if  required,  and  a  little  sherry  if  liked. 
A  good,  but  not  clear  soup  can  be  made  by  rubbing  the 
vegetables  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  adding  all  to  the  soup. 
The  onions  and  sweet  herbs  should  not  be  rubbed  through. 

Oxtail  Soup. — Take  2  oxtails,  cut  them  into  joints.  Have 
a  clean  stewpan,  rub  the  bottom  of  it  with  good  dripping, 
slice  an  onion  and  lay  it  over  the  dripping,  place  on  the  stove 
with  a  lid  on,  and  draw  the  onion  for  a  few  minutes,  then  lay 
in  the  pieces  of  tail,  let  them  draw  gently  for  half-an-hour 
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then  turn  them,  don’t  dry  them  or  let  them  burn  ;  when 
nicely  browned,  pour  over  them  2  quarts  of  good  stock,  free 
from  fat,  add  2  carrots  cut  up,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  few 
sweet  herbs,  and  some  celery.  Let  it  come  to  boiling  point, 
then  pull  back  and  simmer  gently  till  the  tails  are  quite 
tender ;  strain,  let  it  become  cold,  take  off  all  fat,  secure 
some  of  the  best  pieces  of  the  tails,  the  others  will  boil  again 
with  more  thin  stock  and  more  water  for  an  ordinary  soup- 
stock.  When  wanted  put  the  soup  into  a  saucepan,  add  the 
pieces  of  tail  which  were  put  aside,  a  glass  of  port  wine,  a 
little  mushroom  catsup,  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  The  soup 
can  be  thickened  a  little  if  liked  with  flour  or  cornflour. 
Make  it  very  hot,  and  a  few  minutes  before  serving  add  a 
dozen  well-fried  forcemeat  balls,  quite  free  from  fat. 

Turtle  Soup. — Turtle  for  soup  can  be  bought  at  the  stores 
or  good  shops.  The  foundation  for  turtle  soup  must  be  good, 
the  best  is  a  rich  gravy  soup,  made  from  |  a  knuckle  of  veal 
and  6  lb.  of  shin  of  beef  well  flavoure'd  with  vegetables,  i  lb. 
of  turtle  will  be  enough  to  put  to  3  quarts  of  this  stock. 
The  turtle  must  be  soaked  in  clean  cold  water  for  four  days, 
changing  the  water  every  day.  It  should  swell  to  nearly  four 
times  its  original  size.  Cut  it  up  into  small  pieces  about  \  an 
inch  square,  it  should  simmer  in  the  stock  for  at  least  ten 
hours.  The  stock  for  this  must  be  quite  free  from  fat — indeed, 
it  must  be  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  to  be  served  for  soup.  A 
glass  of  sherry,  lemon-juice,  and  pepper  to  taste,  must  be 
allowed  for  each  quart  of  soup.  If  not  allowed  to  waste  in 
simmering,  |  lb.  turtle  and  i  quart  of  soup  will  be  enough 
for  a  small  party. 

Tomato  Soup. — Cut  6  or  8  tomatoes  into  thick  slices,  put 
a  little  butter  into  a  stewpan,  add  the  tomatoes  with  pepper 
and  salt,  and  draw,  but  don’t  allow  them  to  brown  or  lose 

colour.  When  fairly  soft  add  a  good  quart  of  stock,  made 
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from  bones  quite  free  from  fat.  Let  this  simmer  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  strain  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  pulp 
all  the  tomatoes,  except  skin  and  seeds ;  a  wee  bit  of  loaf 
sugar  is  an  improvement  to  this.  Tomato  soup  may  also  be 
quickly  made  by  mixing  some  pur6e  of  tomatoes,  bought  in 
bottles  from  the  stores,  with  some  tasty  stock,  thicken  it  a 
little  with  cornflour,  and  add  salt,  pepper,  and  a  pinch  of  sugar. 
If  you  have  no  stock  handy  for  this,  make  some  with  Liebeg 
and  hot  water  ;  add  pepper  and  salt.  Liebeg  will  answer  mixed 
with  water  for  any  thick  soups,  if  stock  is  short,  at  least  for 
all  dark  soups,  but  not  for  potato  or  artichoke. 

Scotch  Broth. — Take  lb.  lean  meat  from  a  neck  of 

mutton,  cut  into  small  pieces,  put  into  a  stewpan,  and  pour  on 
it  after  adding  the  bones,  pints  of  water.  Bring  it  slowly 
to  the  boil,  then  let  it  simmer  for  one  and  a  half  hours,  leave  till 
cold,  take  off  all  fat,  and  remove  the  bones.  Place  it  on  the 
fire  again,  add  2  oz.  pearl  barley  which  has  been  well  washed, 
and  about  \  oz.  salt.  Clean,  peel,  and  cut  up  into  dice  about 
4  oz.  each  of  carrots,  turnips,  leeks,  onions,  a  little  celery,  cut 
very  small,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  sweet  herbs  tied  together. 
Simmer  till  all  is  quite  tender ;  it  will  take  quite  an  hour ; 
remove  the  bunch  of  herbs,  add  pepper  to  taste,  and  serve 
very  hot.  If  too  much  meat  take  out  part  of  it. 


Miscellaneous— 

Gingerbeer,  No  /. — 4  gallons  of  water,  4  lb.  loaf  .sugar,  i  oz. 
cream  of  tartar,  \  oz.  pounded  ginger,  6  good  lemons  with 
their  skins  very  thinly  par^,  2  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast 
on  a  piece  of  toast,  pour  the  water,  when  boiling,  on  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  except  the  yeast,  which  must  be 
added  when  cold.  Let  it  work  two  days  before  bottling. 
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Bottle  when  quite  cold,  and  wire  the  bottles.  It  is  fit  to  use 
three  days  after  bottling. 

Gingerbeer,  No  2. — Slice  4  lemons,  take  4  lb.  loaf  sugar,  2 
oz.  bruised  ginger,  put  these  into  an  earthenware  pan,  pour 
over  them  4  gallons  of  boiling  water.  Let  it  stand  till  of  new 
milk  warmth,  then  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  good  yeast,  beat  it 
in  well,  and  leave  for  twenty-four  hours.  Take  off  the  yeast 
that  has  risen  to  the  top,  bottle  the  gingerbeer  or  put  it  into 
a  small  cask.  It  will  be  fit  to  drink  in  three  days. 

Lemonade. — Take  2|  lb.  loaf  sugar,  2  oz.  tartaric  acid,  4 
lemons.  Peel  the  lemons  very  thin,  put  the  peel  into  a  good 
quart  of  cold  spring  water,  let  it  boil  from  seven  to  ten  minutes. 
Slice  the  lemons,  put  them  into  a  basin  with  the  sugar  and 
tartaric  acid,  pour  on  to  them  the  boiling  water  and  peel,  stir 
till  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours, 
strain,  bottle,  and  cork  tight.  When  wanted,  about  3  table¬ 
spoonfuls  in  a  tumbler  of  cold  or  iced  water  is  nice,  it  is  even 
better  in  a  tumbler  of  soda  or  mineral  water. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.  —  Put  i  lb.  of  fresh  raspberries 
into  a  china  bowl,  pour  on  to  them  i  qua^jt  of  the  best 
white  vinegar,  let  it  stand  all  night,  next  day  pour  off  the 
liquor  on  to  another  lb.  of  fresh  fruit,  and  stand  the  same 
time  ;  repeat  a  third  time  in  the  same  way.  Do  not  squeeze 
the  fruit ;  the  last  time  strain  through  a  sieve,  and  press  the 
fruit  slightly  with  the  hand.  To  every  pint  of  juice  allow  i 
lb.  sifted  sugar,  put  the  two  into  a  stone  jar,  cover  the  jar,  and 
place  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water,  simmer  for  an  hour,  bottle 
when  cold,  and  cork  quite  tight. 

Orange  Brandy. — Take  i  gallon  of  good  brown  brandy,  5 
lb.  loaf  sugar,  broken,  the  peel  of  9  Seville  oranges  thickly 
pared,  the  peel  and  juice  of  5  lemons  peeled  thin,  2  penny¬ 
worth  of  hay  saffron.  Put  all  into  a  stone  jar  and  cork  tight. 
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Roll  the  jar  up  and  down  once  every  day  for  a  week  to  melt 
the  sugar.  Strain  through  a  jelly-bag,  bottle,  and  cork  very 
tight.  It  is  best  kept  a  year.  If  not  clear  when  put  through 
the  jelly-bag,  it  can  be  filtered  through  blotting-paper. 

Orange  Gin. — To  i  gallon  of  the  strongest  gin  put  the 
rinds,  pared  thin,  of  12  Seville  oranges,  1^  lb.  of  sugar- 
candy  broken,  and*i^  lbs.  broken  loaf  sugar.  Put  all  into 
a  stone  jar,  cork  tight,  and  leave  for  ten  days,  shaking  well 
every  day  to  melt  the  sugar  candy.  Bottle  and  keep  some 
months.  Some  prefer  the  thin  peel  of  8  Seville  oranges  and 
8  lemons. 

Sloe  Gin. — Get  as  many  quart  bottles  as  you  require  ; 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  fill  each  with  fresh  sloes  that 
have  been  pricked,  three  parts  fill  the  bottles  with  sifted  sugar 
and  quite  fill  them  with  good  London  gin.  Shake  them 
every  day  for  some  weeks  ;  keep  for  six  months  or  more. 

Nettle  Beer. — Take  2  lb.  sugar,  2  lemons,  3  oz.  cream  of 
tartar,  2  oz.  root  ginger,  |  lb.  nettles,  2  gallons  water,  2  whites 
of  eggs,  I  tablespoonful  of  yeast.  Bruise  the  ginger,  boil 
it  in  the  water  with  nettles  for  ten  minutes,  then  pour  it  over 
the  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar  into  an  earthenware  pan. 
When  nearly  cold,  put  in  the  yeast  on  a  piece  of  toast,  and 
leave  it  for  twelve  hours.  Beat  up  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
and  stir  lightly  in.  Take  out  the  nettles,  and  bottle  the  beer. 
It  will  be  ready  in  a  few  days.  Nettles  can  be  boiled  like 
spinach  and  used  as  a  vegetable.  They  are  good  as  a  spring 
medicine. 

Barley  Water. — Wash  2  oz.  pearl  barley,  put  into  a  sauce¬ 
pan  with  1 1  pints  of  cold  water  and  the  thin  rind  of  a  lemon. 
Boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  the  juice  of  |  a 
lemon,  sweetened  to  taste,  This  is  best  made  frequently. 
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Clear  Lemon  Barley  Water. — 3  lemons,  2  oz,  pearl  barley, 
2  oz.  loaf  sugar.  Peel  the  lemons  very  thin,  put  them  into 
a  pint  of  water,  and  boil  about  ten  minutes.  Wash  the  barley 
well  in  two  waters,  and  put  it  into  a  jug  which  will  hold  nearly 
2  quarts.  Peel  the  thick  white  skin  off  the  lemons,  and 
slice  them,  put  the  slices  and  the  sugar  with  the  barley  in 
the  jug,  and  pour  over  them  the  boiling  stuff  with  the  peels 
in  it,  fill  up  the  jug  with  boiling  water  from  the  kettle,  stir 
well,  and  cover  the  jug  till  cold,  then  strain  through  muslin 
into  a  glass  jug.  Some  may  like  this  sweeter.  The  same 
barley  and  lemons  will  do  again  with  about  half  the  quantity 
of  water  and  a  little  more  sugar. 

Egg  Flip. — Separate  the  yolk  from  the  white  of  the  egg, 
beat  up  the  yolk  well  with  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  whisk  the 
white  to  a  froth,  add  a  wineglass  of  sherry,  or  half  one  of 
brandy  to  the  yolk,  and  stir  in  the  white.  Serve  in  a  tumbler- 
Some  prefer  \  a  wineglass  of  water  to  this. 

Egg  Nog. — Scald  |  a  pint  of  milk  by  putting  the  jug  that 
holds  it  into  a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  let  the  water 
boil  till  the  milk  is  frothy,  but  it  must  not  boil.  Leave  till 
cold,  beat  up  an  egg,  strain  it  through  a  fine  sieve  into  a 
tumbler,  and  add  2  teaspoonfuls  of  good  brandy,  fill  the  glass 
with  the  milk  ;  sugar  can  be  added  if  liked. 

Egg  Cordial. — Beat  up  the  white  of  an  egg,  add  i  table¬ 
spoonful  of  cream,  and  i  of  good  brandy ;  serve  in  a  glass. 

Egg  Oyster. — Put  a  few  drops  of  whisky  or  brandy  into 
a  wineglass,  carefully  slip  in  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg  without 
breaking,  add  a  little  more  spirit  or  spirit  and  water  and  swallow 
whole. 

Egg  in  *Tea. — Some  when  tired  find  a  cup  of  tea  very 
refreshing,  it  is  rendered  more  strengthening  by  having  an 
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egg  in  it  Beat  up  an  egg  in  a  breakfast  cup,  either  strain  or 
take  out  all  lumps,  put  in  the  sugar  and  a  liberal  supply  of 
cream,  then  pour  in  the  tea,  beating  all  the  time.  Beef  tea 
is  also  more  of  a  food  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  in  it,  beaten  up 
as  in  the  tea. 

New  Milk. — Delicate  people  or  those  who  are  recovering 
from  illness  will  find  benefit  ensue  from  taking  a  glass  of 
new  milk  first  thing  in  the  morning  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
whisky  or  brandy  in  it. 

Strong  Mutton  Broth. — ^  of  a  pint  of  very  strong  mutton 
broth,  quite  free  from  fat,  may  be  rendered  more  nourishing 
by  having  3  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  added  to  it  while 
warming,  then  pour  it  on  to  the  yolk  of  an  egg  which  must 
be  well  beaten  in  the  broth  tureen,  and  serve  with  very  thin 
dry  toast. 

Toast  Water. — Toast  a  slice  of  bread  evenly  all  over,  but 
don’t  burn  it.  Put  it  into  a  jug,  and  pour  cold  water  on  at 
once.  Leave  for  some  two  or  three  hours  closely  covered  ; 
strain  for  use. 

Mulled  Wine. — Boil  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  a  few  cloves 
in  of  a  pint  of  water  for  a  few  minutes,  strain  through  a 
fine  sieve,  add  a  dessertspoonful  of  sifted  sugar,  of  a  pint  of 
port,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice.  Make 
all  very  hot,  but  the  wine  should  not  quite  boil ;  it  is  very 
warming  on  a  cold  night. 

Linseed  Tea. — Take  i  tablespoonful  of  linseed  to  i  pint 
of  cold  water.  Boil  it  for  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  add  the 
juice  of  I  lemon,  sweeten  with  honey  or  loaf  sugar.  It  is 
soothing  to  a  cough. 

White  Wine  Whey. — Boil  |  pint  of  milk,  while  boiling 
pour  in  a  wineglassful  of  sherry.  Strain  and  sweeten  if 
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preferred  ;  some  like  ^  a  wineglassful  of  lemon-juice  added 
to  it. 

Milk  Porridge. — Soak  2  tablespoonfuls  of  good  oatmeal 
overnight  in  water.  Drain  well  in  the  morning,  and  boil 
with  I  pint  of  milk  till  quite  soft  and  creamy. 

Peptonised  Cocoa. — A  cupful  of  Savory  and  Moore’s  cocoa 
and  milk  is  very  nutritious,  it  repairs  extra  waste,  and  is  good 
to  take  if  you  have  to  sit  up  all  night  with  an  invalid. 

Rice  Milk. — Allow  i  oz.  well-washed  rice  to  i  pint  of  new 
milk,  let  it  simmer  until  it  is  soft  enough  to  rub  through 
a  sieve,  turn  it  into  a  saucepan  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon 
and  a  little  loaf  sugar.  Make  it  hot,  and  serve  with  crisp 
unsweetened  biscuit.  More  milk  can  be  added  if  too  thick  ; 
it  is  good  in  cases  of  diarrhoea. 

Gruel. — This  can  be  made  from  oatmeal  or  from 
Robinson’s  Patent  Groats ;  of  the  latter  take  i  tablespoon¬ 
ful,  mix  it  gradually  into  a  smooth  paste  with  a  wineglass 
of  cold  water,  when  quite  smooth,  pour  it  into  a  saucepan 
containing  a  pint  of  boiling  milk  or  water,  let  it  boil  ten 
minutes,  stirring  all  the  time.  Sugar,  salt,  or  spirits  can 
be  added  as  liked.  This  also  makes  a  nice  porridge : — 
3  tablespoonfuls  of  the  Patent  Groats  to  a  pint  of  water 
or  milk,  mixing  it  with  some  of  the  liquid  first  into  a 
paste ;  afterwards  boil  for  twenty  minutes. 

Spring  Medicine. — Many  people, especially  children,  require 
a  little  spring  medicine  to  purify  the  blood  and  clear  away 
;  spots.  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  best  things  to  take;  there 

I  are  sulphur  tablets  which  some  children  love ;  then  flowers 

of  sulphur  can  be  mixed  in  a  little  warm  milk  until  smooth  ; 
also  it  can  be  taken  in  treacle.  Great  care  should  be  taken 
against  cold  while  taking  sulphur,  as  it  opens  the  pores  of 
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the  skin.  Plenty  of  green  vegetables  are  good  in  the  spring, 
and  green  salads,  only  be  careful  to  wash  them  well  for  fear 
of  insects.  Oranges,  apples,  and  bananas  are  good  eaten  in 
the  morning. 

A  Blood  Purifier. — 2  oz.  Epsom  salts,  \  oz.  milk  of 
sulphur,  oz.  powdered  ginger,  |  oz.  cream  of  tartar,  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  the  thin  rind  ;  pour  2  quarts  of  boiling 
water  over  all,  leave  twelve  hours,  then  strain  and  bottle. 
A  wineglassful  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  an  adult. 

Lotion  for  Rheumatisni,  No.  i. —  i  gill  of  best  vinegar,  |  oz. 
cayenne  pepper,  2  teaspoonfuls  of  table  salt ;  mix  and  rub  on 
till  a  glow  is  produced. 

Lotion  for  Rheumatism^  No.  2. — Beat  a  raw  egg,  strain  it, 
add  \  a  pint  of  vinegar,  \  oz.  spirits  of  turpentine,  i  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  spirits  of  wine,  and  the  same  of  camphor ;  bottle, 
and  shake  well  till  all  is  mixed.  Rub  the  parts  affected. 

Remedy  for  a  Cough. — Take  3  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
4  of  golden  syrup,  warm  till  quite  melted.  Add  60  drops  of 
laudanum,  and  take  i  teaspoonful  three  or  four  times  a  day. 

Hoarseness  or  Throat  Irritation. — Beat  the  white  of  an 
egg,  add  ^  a  glass  of  warm  water,  sweeten  with  a  little 
honey,  and  use  as  a  gargle. 

Weak  Digestion. — A  tablespoonful  of  pure  glycerine,  i 
tablespoonful  of  lemon-juice  in  a  large  wineglass  of  water 
early  in  the  morning  or  twice  a  day.  The  lemon-juice  will 
easily  mix  with  the  glycerine  if  slightly  warmed. 

Remedy  for  a  Broken  Bed-sore. — Finely-powdered  Castile 
soap  mixed  with  brandy  to  the  consistency  of  house-paint ; 
the  wound  must  be  perfectly  clean.  Lay  on  the  mixture 
with  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  till  dry, 
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it  will  form  a  coating  which  will  last  a  few  days  and  can 
be  renewed.  Only  mix  as  much  as  will  be  required  for 
one  dressing  at  a  time,  as  it  dries  too  quickly  to  keep. 

Remedy  for  Swollen  Veins. — A  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
alum  to  2  large  teaspoonfuls  of  hot  water ;  leave  till  cold, 
then  bathe  the  veins  with  .it. 

Black  Spots  on  Silver. — Equal  parts  of  rouge  or  Goddard’s 
powder  mixed  with  equal  parts  of  whisky ;  rub  with  the  hand 
till  the  spots  disappear. 

To  Boil  a  Ham. — Put  into  cold  water,  bring  slowly  to  the 
boil,  and  skim  well,  then  add  a  teaspoonful  of  beer,  2  carrots, 
and  2  onions  sliced,  4  pieces  of  celery,  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  herbs  tied  up  in  muslin,  bring  it  again  to  the  boil,  then 
draw  back,  and  simmer  till  a  fork  will  easily  go  into  it. 
A  10  lb.  ham  will  take  three  hours’  simmering. 

Good  Tojfee. — This  has  a  large  supply  of  fat  and  sugar 
in  it,  therefore  is  good  for  children  who  can’t  take  cod-liver 
'  oil.  Take  i  lb.  moist  sugar,  ^  lb.  golden  syrup,  6  oz.  butter. 

Mix  over  the  fire,  the  sugar  and  treacle  with  a  teaspoonful 
ii  of  water,  and  when  quite  melted  and  mixed,  add  the  butter, 
i  Boil  for  twenty  minutes,  or  until  it  shapes  when  dropped 
i  into  cold  water.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon-juice  last 
\  thing.  Butter,  golden  syrup,  cream,  and  chocolate,  are  all 
f  rich  in  fat,  therefore  these  toffees  are  good.  Honey  is  also 
1  a  superior  food. 

,  Chocolate  Tofee,  Indian. — Take  i  lb.  moist  sugar,  i  pint 
of  cream,  i  oz.  cocoatina,  a  few  drops  of  vanilla.  Boil  the 
sugar  and  cream  together  until  it  is  a  thick  syrup,  then 
put  in  the  cocoa,  and  mix  well.  It  is  enough  boiled  when 
tiny  bubbles  rise  to  the  top ;  or  try  on  a  plate,  if  it  hardens 
.  on  it,  it  is  done.  Put  in  the  vanilla  quite  at  the  last.  Pour 
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on  to  a  buttered  dish,  and  cut  it,  before  it  is  cold,  into  small 
pieces.  It  should  be  stirred  directly  the  sugar  and  cream 
begin  to  boil.  Over  a  good  fire  it  may  take  half  an  hour  in 
all  to  cook. 

To  boil  Vegetables. — These  should  never  be  underboiled  ; 
broad  beans  take  forty  minutes,  green  peas  twenty-five 
minutes,  carrots  one  to  two  hours. 

Ejuployment. — Leisure  moments  may  be  used  in  making 
a  set  of  small  sachet  powder-bags,  for  putting  amongst 
clothes  or  sewing  into  gowns.  The  following  sachet- 
powders  may  be  procured  from  the  Stores — “  the  Empire  ” 
and  “  Petal  Dust  ” ;  the  former  is  composed  of  musk  and 
scented  lavender  flowers,  or  a  mixture  of  white  rose  and 
wood-violet ;  it  is  very  sweet  and  lasting.  Lavender  sachets 
alone  are  nice,  and  all  linen  should  have  a  supply  of  them. 
Ladies  are  often  very  glad  to  buy  scent  sachets,  small  pin¬ 
cushions,  pen-wipers,  etc.  Many  girls  with  taste  and  nimble 
fingers  can  turn  these  out  cheaply  and  prettily,  so  making 
enough  to  keep  themselves  in  gloves  and  small  trifles. 
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Accidents,  Appliance  for,  i 
Bandages,  i 
Fractures,  etc.,  i 

Cuts  and  Wounds,  Dressings  for,  i 
Bites,  Frost,  i 
Bites,  Animal,  2 
Bruises,  2 
Burns,  2 
Concussion,  3 
Cuts,  3 
Drowning,  3 
Fire,  4 
Fractures,  5 
Scalds.  See  Burns 
Sprains,  5 
Stings,  5 
Sunstroke,  6 
Adulteration,  6 
iVir,  6 

Airing,  Beds  and  Bedrooms,  7 
Clothes,  7 
Ale  and  Beer,  7 
Almonds,  8 
Alum,  Powdered,  8 
Amateur  Theatricals,  8 
Ambassadors,  Foreign,  in  London,  9 
American,  9 
Austro-Hungary,  9 
France,  9 
Germany,  9 
Italy,  9 
Japan,  9 
Russia,  9 
Spain,  9 
Turkey,  9 


Amber,  to  mend,  9 
Animals,  keeping  of,  9 
Canaries,  9 
Dogs,  10 
Rabbits,  10 
Parrots,  Stuffed,  ii 
Ants,  to  destroy,  1 1 
Aromatic  Herbs,  ii 
Aromatic  Vinegar,  to  make,  r  i 
Autumnal  Leaves,  to  preserve,  12 


.  B 

Bad  Smells,  13 
Bank  of  England  Notes,  13 
Baskets,  13 
Bath  Blankets,  14 
Home  Vapour,  14 
Salt,  14 
Baths,  14 

to  clean,  15 
Bathing,  15 
Bed -damp,  16 
Bedding,  16 
Bed-linen,  17 
Bedrooms,  17 
Bedsteads,  18 
Bees,  18 

Beetle  Powder  (Fleming’s),  18 
Benzine,  18 
Berries,  Holly,  18 
Biliousness,  18 
Bills,  19 

I  Billiards.  See  Games,  19 
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Bites  of  Dogs,  19 

Foreign  Insects,  19 
Midges,  Gnats,  etc.,  19 
Black-lead,  19 
Blankets,  20 

Bleeding,  to  Stop.  See  Cuts,  Acci¬ 
dents. 

Blinds,  20 
Blood  Purifier,  21 
Books,  Care  of,  21 
Boots,  Brown,  21 
Grease,  21 
Damp,  21 
Buckskin,  22 
New,  22 
Patent,  22 
Squeaking,  22 
Thick,  22 
Trees,  22 
Waterproof,  to,  23 
Winter,  23 
Borax,  23 
Box-ottomans,  24 
Boxes,  Travelling,  24 
Brain  Work,  25 

Brass,  Door  and  Shop  Plates,  25 
Stains  on,  26 
Trays,  26 
Breath,  Sweet,  26 
Briquettes,  26 
Brushes,  Brooms,  27 
Hair,  27 
Tooth,  27 
Various,  27 
Brushing  Clothes,  28 
Burns,  Remedy  for,  28 
Burnt  Milk,  28 
Butler’s  Pantry,  28 
Butter,  to  sweeten,  29 
Butterflies,  29 

C 

Cab  Regulations,  30 
Camphor,  30 
Cane-seated  Chairs,  30 
Candles,  31 

Carbolic.  See  Disinfectants. 

Carpets,  31 

Care  of,  31 
Grease  on,  32 
Moths  in,  32 


Carving,  Meat,  32 
Wood,  32 

Caterpillars  on  Fruit  Trees,  32 
Cedar  dust,  32 
Cement,  Diamond,  32 
Chains,  etc.,  to  clean,  33 
Chairs,  33 

Chamois  Leathers,  to  wash,  33 
Charcoal,  33 
Charity,  34 

Cheerfulness  at  Meals,  34 
Cheese,  to  destroy  Mites  in,  34 
Chilblains,  34 

Remarks  on,  35 
Treatment  for  Broken,  35 
Children,  35 
Chimneys,  on  Fire,  38 
Chimney  Sweeping,  38 
China,  38 
China,  Good,  39 
Chloral.  See  Medicines. 

Chlorodyne.  See  Medicines. 

Chocolate,  39 
Choking  from  Food,  40 
Clocks,  40 

Clothing.  See  Dress. 

Clubs,  40 

Clubs,  Principal  Gentleman’s,  41 
Ladies  and  mixed,  42 
Provincial,  44 

The  Newbury  Ladies’  Rifle,  45 
Coal,  45 
Cockroaches,  45 
Cocoa.  See  Chocolate. 

Coffee,  45 

Coins  of  Other  Countries,  46 
Cold,  Extreme,  48 
Cold,  How  to  escape,  48 
Cold  Cream,  Home-made,  49 
Colds,  49 

Combs,  to  clean.  See  Hair-brushes. 
Comparative  Time  of  some  of  the 
Cities  of  the  World,  50 
Concert  Halls,  etc.,  in  London,  50 
Condy’s  Fluid.  See  Disinfectants. 
Cook,  Hints  for,  50 
Don’ts  for,  51 

Weights  and  Measures  for,  53 
Cooking  and  Plousekeeping,  53 
Cookery  Schools,  55 
Copper  Kettles,  etc.,  to  clean,  56 
Copper  Pans,  to  clean  inside,  56 
Corks,  to  render  Air-tight,  56 


Index 


Corns,  57 
Corns,  Soft,  57 

Coughs.  See  Home  Doctoring. 
Coughs,  Lozenges  for.  See  Home 
Doctoring. 

Medicines  for.  See  Home  Doctor¬ 
ing. 

Cramp,  57 

Crape,  to  renovate,  58 
Crockery,  58 
Cupboards,  58 
Curtains,  58 

Cleaned  or  Dyed,  58 
Muslin,  59 
to  hang,  59 
Cutlery,  59 
Cutting  Out,  60 
Cuts.  See  Accidents. 

Cyclists,  Hints  for,  60 
Air,  60 
Asphalt,  60 
Bath,  60 

Bearings,  to  clean,  60 
Chain,  to  clean,  61 
Chain,  to  look  to,  61 
Chocolate,  61 
Cycle  Cap,  61 
Gymkhanas,  6 1 
Park  for,  62 
Touring  Club,  62 
Cyclists,  Don’ts  for,  62 
Hints  to  Beginners,  64 
Lamp,  to  light,  65 
Lamp,  Light  of,  65 
Lamp  Oil,  65 
Machine,  to  enamel,  65 
Machine,  to  oil,  66 
Rust,  to  remove,  66 
TarnLsh,  to  remove,  66 
Tube,  Inner,  to  preserve,  66 
Trouser  Guards,  66 
Tyre,  to  remove,  66 
Tyres,  67 
Valve,  Rubber,  67 
Valuable  Hints  to,  67 


D 

Decanters,  to  clean.  See  Glass. 
Decomposed  Food,  68 
Deodorisers.  See  Disinfectants. 

4 


Depression  of  Spirits,  68 
Despatch  Bo.xes,  69 
Dinner  Parties,  Hints  on,  69 
Discount  Table,  70 
Dishes,  to  mend,  70 
Disinfectants  and  their  Use,  70 
Deodorisers,  70 
Carbolic  Acid,  71 
Condy’s  Fluid,  71 
Chloride  of  Lime,  72 
Sanitas,  72 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas,  72 
Thymol,  72 
Jeyes’,  73 

Turpentine,  Uses  of,  73 
Dispensers,  Lady.  See  Women’s 
Work. 

Doctor’s  Bills,  to  avoid,  73 
Doctor’s  Fees,  74 
Domestic  Service,  75 
Donkeys,  75 
Doorstep,  to  whiten,  76 
Dress,  76 

Underclothing,  76 
Children’s  Page,  76 
Marking  Articles  of,  77 
Men’s,  77 
Taking  care  of,  77 
Taking  care  of  Furs,  80 
To  remove  Grease  Spots  from, 
81 

To  clean  Black  Lace,  81 
To  renovate  Lace,  81 
To  dye,  82 
Drinks,  Cooling,  82 
Driving  and  Riding,  82 


E 


Ear,  Diseases  of,  85 
Ears,  Care  of,  85 
Early  Rising,  86 

Earthenware  Pans  and  Houseware,  86 
Eating,  Rules  for,  86 
Economy,  87 
Eggs,  88 

Preserved,  Receipe  No.  r,  89 
Preserved,  Receipe  No.  2,  89 
Electricity,  90 
Electric  Shock,  90 
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Enamelling,  90 
Enlarged  Glands,  91 
Etiquette,  Rules  on,  91 
Exercise,  92 
Eyes,  93 

Black,  94 
Eyebrows,  94 
Quicklime  in,  94 
Sore,  95 
Stye,  95 
Watery,  95 


•  F 

Face,  Freckled,  96 
Greasy,  96 
Hair  on,  96 
Wash  for,  96 
Wrinkles  on,  97 
Fainting,  97 
Feather  Brushes,  97 
Feathers,  97 
to  clean,  98 
Damp,  98 
to  purify,  98 
Feet,  98 

Blistered,  99 
Cold,  99 
Tender,  99 
Tired,  99 
Ferns,  99 

to  keep  fresh,  100 
Filters,  100 
Fire,  too 

Grenades,  100 
Fireproof,  lOl 
Fireworks,  Making  of,  loi 
Fishing,  loi 
Five  o’clock  Tea,  loi 
Flies,  to  kill,  102 
Floor,  to  polish,  102 
Oak, 102 
to  scrub,  103 
Floral  Decorations,  103 
Flowers,  Cut,  103 
to  post,  104 
to  press,  104 
Sun,  Value  of,  104 
Food.  See  under  Hygiene. 

Foreign  Distances  compared  to  Miles, 

105 


Forms  of  Addressing  Persons  of  Rank, 
I  OS 

Fowls,  Hints  on  keeping,  107 
French  and  Latin  Phrases  in  Use,  109 
French  Names  for  English  Articles  of 
Food,  III 
Fruit,  1 12 

Apples,  1 12 
Apricots,  1 13 
Blackberries,  113 
Bananas,  113 
Cherries,  113 
Chestnuts,  113 

Currants,  Red  and  White,  113 
Damsons,  113 
Dates,  1 14 
Figs,  114  _ 

Gooseberries,  114 
Grapes,  1 14 
Greengages,  114 
Lemons  and  Limes,  114 
Lemon  Juice,  115 
Melons,  115 
Medlars,  115 
Nectarines,  115 
Nuts  of  all  Kinds,  116 
Oranges,  116 

Seville  and  Tangarine,  116 
Peaches,  116 
Pears,  116 
Pines,  1 16 
Plums,  1 16 
Prunes,  116 
Pomegranates,  1 16 
Quinces,  117 
Raspberries,  1 17 
Rhubarb,  117 
Strawberries,  117 
Tinned,  117 

Trees,  to  Preserve  from  Frost 
117 

Frying-pan,  A,  118 
Fuel  Balls,  to  make,  120 
Fumigating  Greenhouses,  120 
Funny  Bone,  120 
Furniture,  Bamboo,  120 
Care  of,  12 1 
Furs,  to  put  away,  12 1 
Fur,  soiled,  122 

White,  to  clean,  122 
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G 

Gaiters,  123 
Game,  Close  Time,  123 
Games,  123 

Gapes  in  Chickens,  124 
Garden  Parties,  124 
Gas  Leakage,  124 
Giddiness,  124 
Gilding,  to  Restore,  125 
Girls,  125 

Care  of  Friendless,  125 
Clubs,  126 

Secondary  Schools,  126 
Glass  Bottles,  to  clean,  127 
Cut,  127 
Cement  for,  128 
Globes,  to  clean,  128 
Screens,  128 
to  toughen,  128 
Glasses,  Our  Picture,  129 
Gloves,  Black  Kid,  129 
Choice  of,  129 
Mended,  129 

New,  to  put  on  and  scent,  129 
Soiled,  130 
Suede,  130 
Glue,  to  make,  130 
Gluttony,  130 
Gold  Cleaning,  131 

and  Silver  Hall  Marks,  131 
Government  Offices,  131 
Grates,  to  renovate,  132 
Green  Fly,  132 
Gridiron,  132 
Groceries,  to  buy,  133 
Gum,  134 

H 

Hair,  135 
Brittle,  135 
Curling,  135 
Glossy,  136 
Falling  off,  136 
Scurf  in,  136 
Style,  to  dress,  136 
To  wash,  136 
Hands,  137 
Hot,  137 
Inkstained,  137 
Red, 138 
Rough,  138 


I  lands — coniinued. 

To  whiten,  138 
Harmony  in  Decoration,  138 
Hats,  139 

Hats,  Black  or  Coloured  Straw,  139 
Black  Chip,  to  renovate,  139 
Limp  Felt,  139 
White  Felt,  to  clean,  140 
White  Straw,  to  clean,  140 
Hazeline.  See  Medicines. 

Health  in  a  Household,  140 
Health  Resorts  of  England,  141 
Bath,  141 
Buxton,  141 
Droitwich,  141 
Harrogate,  14 1 
Leamington,  141 
Malvern,  142 
Matlock,  142 

Llandrindod  Wells,  Wales,  142 
Health  Resorts  Abroad,  142 
Ai\-la-Chapelle,  142 
Aix-les-Bains,  142 
Baden-Baden,  142 
Carlsbad,  142 
Ems,  142 
Homburg,  142 
Kissengen,  142 
Herbs,  Dried,  142 
Hiccough,  143 

Plolidays,  Public,  in  England,  143 
Yearly,  143 
Home  Doctoring,  144 
Anjemia,  144 
Appendicitis,  144 
Bad  Circulation,  144 
Bronchitis,  145 
Chicken-pox,  145 
Chills,  145 
Colic,  14S 
Constipation,  145 
Convulsions,  145 
Cough,  145 
Cough  Lozenges,  146 
Croup,  146 
Diarrhoea,  146 
Diphtheria,  146 
Earache,  Cure  for,  147 
Fevers,  147 
Finger  Jammed,  148 
Fits,  148 
Headache,  148 
Hysteria,  149 
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Home  Doctoring — coniinued. 
Indigestion,  149 

Inflammation  of  the  Chest  and 
Lungs,  149 

Influenza,  to  check,  150 
Lumbago,  151 
Measles.  See  Children. 

Mumps,  151 
Nettle  Rash,  151 
Neuralgia,  15 1 
Nose  Bleeding,  152 
Peritonitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the 
Bowels,  152 
Piles,  152 
Pleurisy,  152 

Poisons,  Antidotes  for,  153 
Quinsy,  153 
Rheumatism,  153 

Chronic,  153 

Shingles,  154 
Sickness,  154 
Sleeplessness,  154 
Signals,  Danger,  No.  i,  154 
No.  2,  155 
No.  3,  155 

Sore  Throat,  156 
Thrush,  156 

Water,  Medical  Use  of,  156 
Whooping  cough.  See  Children. 
Wind  or  Flatulence,  157 
Homes,  157 

Homoeopathy  ;  a  few  Remedies  under, 

157 

Bleeding  of  Nose,  157 
Boils,  158 

Burns  and  Scalds,  158 
Croup,  158 
Fainting,  158 
Fever,  158 
Perloids,  158 

Plospitals,  Some,  in  London,  158 
Housekeeping.  See  Cooking. 
Housewives,  Hints  for,  160 

A  Bit  of  Chamois  Leather  in 
Boots 

A  Dust  Bin 
A  Horse  and  Trap 
A  Good  Nightcap 
A  Looking-glass 
Always  Pick  up 
Always  remove  Charge  in  Gun 
A  Metal  Spoon 
A  Pan  of  Water 


Housewives,  Hints  for — continued. 

A  Quick  Way  to  Clean 
A  Thin  Coating  of  Varnish 
Before  stoning  Raisins 
Blow  out  a  Candle 
Cloths  in  which  Raw  Meat 
Don’t  allow  a  Housemaid 
Don’t  damp  Coals 
Dust  as  an  Enemy 
Grease  Blunts 
If  an  Egg  Shell 
If  a  Lamp  smells 
If  Clothes  are  crushed 
If  Silver  after  cleaning 
If  very  tired 
If  you  suffer  from  Heat 
If  you  have  a  Stone  Floor 
If  Hands  smell  after  Onions 
If  the  Chest  and  Lungs 
In  Damp  Weather 
India-rubber  Bottles 
Keep  a  bottle  of  Turpentine 
Keep  Lids  tight  on  Coffee  or 
Tea 

Make  a  Knife  hot 
Medicine  Stains 
Never  stand  near  a  Tree 
Never  use  Good  Forks  for 
Old  Cigar  Boxes 
Old  Silk  Handerchiefs 
Plenty  of  Light 
Put  Walnuts  into  Cold  Water 
Soak  a  Stale  Loaf 
The  Yolk  of  an  Egg 
The  Oil  from  Sardines 
To  choose  Butter 
To  choose  Eggs 
To  choose  a  Ham 
To  keep  Boards 
To  keep  Food  Hot 
To  prevent  Tin  Rusting 
To  use  Waste-paper 
Hygiene,  164 

Air,  Fresh  and  Pure 

Cleanliness 

Clothing 

Exercise 

Sleep  and  Rest 

Food,  Meat 

Soups 

Milk 

Vegetable  Diet 

Bread 
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II  ygiene — contimud. 

F  ood — continued. 

F  ruits. 

Condensed  Milk 


I 

Ice,  How  to  break,  173 
How  to  keep,  173 
Sick-Room,  173 
Iced  Water,  173 
Ices,  Remark,  174 

Chocolate  Creams,  175 
Biscuit,  175 
Pineapple  Cream,  175 
Pistachio  Cream,  175 
Iced  Punch,  175 
Iced  Sherry  Cobbler,  176 
Ink  Stains,  Dry,  176 
on  Silver,  176 
Insurance,  176 
Iron  Holders,  to  make,  177 
Invalid  Dietary  and  Cooking,  177 
Beef  Essence,  179 
Chicken  Panade,  I  So 
Rice  Milk,  180 
Sole,  Fillets  of,  181 
Sauce,  Creamy,  i8i 
Fowl-essence,  181 
Milk  and  Brandy,  181 
Mutton  Broth,  182 
White  of  Egg  and  Beef  Essence, 
182 

Ivory,  to  clean,  182 


J 

Jams,  183 

Japanned  Articles,  to  clean,  183 
Jewellery,  184 
to  wash,  184 
Journalism,  185 

K 

Kettles,  to  clean  fur  off,  186 
Knitted  Stockings,  186 
Keeping  Accounts,  186 
Keeping  Meat,  187 
Kitchen  to  furnish,  188 


Knife  Handles,  189 
to  tighten,  189 
to  prevent  getting  rusty,  189 
Knives,  Table,  to  wash,  190 

L 

Labels,  191 
Lace  Designing,  191 
Making,  19 1 
Washing,  191 

Ladies’  Amateur  Bands,  192 

Cheaper  Rooms  and  Flats 
London,  192 
Lamps,  192 

Languages,  Instructions  in,  192 
Lard,  193 
Larding  Pin,  194 
Laundry,  194 
Lavender,  194 
Leather  Work,  195 
to  Renovate,  195 
Legacy  Duties,  195 
Legal  Tenders,  196 
Lemonade.  See  Recipes. 

Libraries,  196 
Librarians,  196 
Licences,  196 
Lime,  197 

Wash  for  cleaning  Cloth,  197 
Unslacked,  197 
Water,  197 
For  Medical  Use,  198 
Linen,  Household,  198 
Industries,  199 
Linoleum,  200 
Lips,  200 
Lodgings,  201 

Looking-glasses,  to  clean,  202 

M 

Magic  Lantern,  203 
Marble,  to  clean,  203 
Iron  mould  on,  203 
Market  Gardening,  204 
Marriage  Licences,  204 
Massage,  205 
Matting,  205 
to  clean,  205 
Matrons,  206 
Mattresses,  206 
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Medicines,  etc.,  List  of,  and  Use,  206 
Aconite,  206 
Aloes,  207 

Allen  &  Hanbury’s  Preparations, 
207 

Balm  of  Bethesda,  207 
Bandages,  207 
Belladonna,  207 
Bishop’s  Lithia  Varalettes,  208 
Bismuth,  Carbonate,  208 
Bromides,  208 

Borroughs  &  Wellcome’s  Prepara¬ 
tions,  208 

Borroughs  &  Wellcome’s  Medicine 
Chests,  208 

Calvert’s  Preparations,  208 

Acid,  Nos.  I  &  2,  208 
Ointment,  208 

Caffeine,  Bishop’s  Effervescing,  208 

Camomile  Flowers,  208 

Camphor,  Essence  of,  209 

Camphor  Oil,  209 

Camphor  Pills,  209 

Capsicum  Tabloids,  209  / 

Cascara  Tabloids,  209 

Castor  Oil,  209 

Chalk  Powder,  209 

Charcoal,  210 

Chemical  Food,  Parishes’,  210 
Chloral,  210 
Chlorate  of  Potash,  210 
Chlorodyne,  210 
Chloroform,  210 
Clinical  Thermometers,  210 
Clinical,  Hick’s  Patent  for  Baby’s 
Use,  211 

Cod- Liver  Oil,  21 1 
Cod-Liver  Oil  Emulsion,  211 
Collodion,  211 
Dalby’s  Carminative,  21 1 
Dill  Water,  21 1 

Effervescing  Medicines,  Bishop’s, 
211 

Elliman’s  Embrocation,  21 1 
Emetic,  212 
Enema,  212 
for  Piles,  212 
Eno’s  Fruit  Salt,  212 
Epsom  Salts,  212 
Eucalyptus  Oil,  212 
Fellows’  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites, 
213 

Fuller’s  Earth  Powder,  213 


Medicines,  etc..  List  of,  and  Use — 
continued. 

Glycerine,  213 
Gutta-percha  Tissue,  213 
Hazeline,  213 
Homocea,  214 
Honey  and  Borax,  214 
Horlick’s  Malted  Milk,  214 
Hop  Pillow,  214 
Iodine,  214 

Ipecacuanha  Wine,  215 
Iron  and  Quinine,  Citrate  of,  215 
Laudanum,  and  Opiates,  215 
Lint,  216 
Lithia,  216 
Lozenges,  216 
Magnesia,  Citrate  of,  216 
Malt  Extract,  216 
Medicated  Toilet  Paper,  216 
Medicine  Cases,  216 
Glasses,  217 
Spoons,  217 
Mouth  Wash,  217 

Scalded,  217 
Mustard,  217 

Leaves,  217 
Plaster,  217 
Bran,  217 
Oil,  218 

On  Brown  Paper,  218 
Oiled  Silk,  218 
Ointment,  Carbolic,  218 
Ointment  and  Powder  for 
Eczema,  218 
Opodeldoc,  219 

Oppenheimer’s  Preparations,  219 
Teak  wood  Cases, 
219 

Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic,  219 
Peppermint,  Essence  of,  219 
Pepsine,  219 
Pills,  219 

Blaud’s,  219 
Blue,  220 

Brandreth’s  Sugar-coated,  220 
Carter’s  Little  Liver,  220 
Cockle’s,  220 
Gibson’s  Liver,  220 
Pepsine,  Armour’s,  220 
Quinine,  220 
Rhubarb,  220 
Widow  Welch’s,  220 
Williams’  Pink,  220 
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Medicines  etc.,  List  of,  and  Use — 
continued. 

Plasters,  220 

Belladonna,  220 
Court,  220 
Corn,  220 
Bunion,  220 
Diachylon,  220 
Menthol,  220 
Mustard,  220 
Porous,  221 
Poppy-heads,  221 
Quinine,  221 

Roche’s  Embrocation,  221 
Saccharine,  221 
Sal-volatile,  221 
Sanitas,  221 
Seidlitz  Powders,  221 
Senna, 221 

Sulphur,  Flowers  of,  222 
Sulphur  Tablets,  222 
Syrup  of  Figs,  Californian,  222 
Water  Bottles,  hot,  222 
Mice,  223 
Microscope,  223 
Mildew,  to  remove,  223 
Milk,  223 
Minor  Arts,  224 
Money,  Wise  Use  of,  225 
Motor  Balloons,  226 
Bicycles,  227 
Cars  and  Carriages,  227 
Touring,  228 
Mosquitoes,  229 
Mould  in  Cellars,  226 
Mouth,  Care  of,  229 
Movable  Feasts,  229 
Mushrooms,  Cultivation  of,  230 
Music,  Dance,  230 

as  a  Profession,  231 
Museums,  British,  231 
Natural  History,  231 
Victoria  and  Albert,  232 
Bethnal  Green,  232 
Stone,  232 

Practical  Geology  and  School  of 
Mines,  232 
Indian,  232 

Royal  Asiatic  Society,  232 
Royal  Architectural,  232 
Royal  United  Service  Institution 
232 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  232 


Museums — continued. 

Trinity  House,  233 
The  Pharmaceutical,  233 
Civil  Engineers,  233 
King’s  College,  233 
Antiquarian  Society,  233 
Royal  Botanic,  233 
Royal  Institution,  233 
Society  of  Arts,  233 
Patent,  233 
Coal  Exchange,  233. 

Naval,  233 

Entomological  Society’s,  233 
War  Office,  233 
Zoological  Society,  233 
Mustard  and  Cress,  234 


N 

Napkins,  Table,  235 
Navy,  the,  235 
National  Associations,  236 
National  Cat  Club,  236 
National  Viligance  Association,  237 
Needlework,  237 
Home,  237 
Nose,  The,  238 

Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases,  2 38 
Nurses,  238 

Nursing  as  a  Career  for  Women,  240 
Nurses,  Children’s  trained,  241 
Societies  for,  242 
Residential  Homes  for,  242 
Nursing  Plomes,  242 

O 

Oak,  to  clean,  243 

Obesity,  243 

Obstetrical  Table,  244 

Officers  of  Societies,  Duties  of,  245 

Oil,  for  frying,  245 

Oilcloth,  to  clean,  245 

Oil  Stoves,  245 

Old  Clothes,  where  to  send,  246 
Olive  Oil,  246 
Onions,  246 

Orders  of  Great  Britain,  246 
Orphanages,  247 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  Examina¬ 
tions,  247 
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p 

Pain,  248 
Painting,  248 
Artistic,  248 
Pallor,  249 
Palpitation,  249 
Paper,  249 

Brown,  250 
Ends,  250 
News,  250 
Roses,  250 

To  Paper  a  Room,  250 
Wall,  to  clean,  251 

Parks  and  Gardens  in  or  near  London, 

251 

Parsley,  252 

Parliamentary  Bills  affecting  Women, 

252 

Parliamentary  Dictionary,  252 
Passports,  252 
Pawnbrokers,  253 
Pencil  Marks,  253 
Peeresses  in  their  own  Right,  253 
Pensions,  Naval  and  Military,  254 
Judicial,  253 
Political  and  Civil,  254 
Ladies,  254 

For  Aged  and  Needy,  254 
Perquisites,  254 

Photography,  what  is  made  by  it, 

254 

Picture  Galleries  in  London,  255 
Pictures,  256 
Pigeons,  256 

Places  of  Interest  and  Amusement  in 
London,  257 

Places  for  Cricket  and  Athletic  Sports, 

257 

Public  and  Private  Buildings,  2157 
Plate,  259 
Portieres,  260 
Postal  Information,  260 
Pot-pourri,  262 

Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  262 
Primrose  League,  263 
Printing,  263 

Public  Speaking,  Hints  on,  263 
Putty,  to  soften,  264 

Q 

Quarter  Days  in  England,  265 


R 

Railway  Clerks,  266 

Railway  Termini  in  London,  266 

Rates  of  Brokerage  on  Stocks,  Shares, 
266 

Rates  and  Taxes,  Notes  on,  267 

Red  Cross  Order,  267 

Reformatories,  267 

Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths, 
268 

Rescue  Work,  268 

Roman  Catholic  Churches  in  London, 
268 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  268 
Academy  of  Music,  268 
College  of  Music,  269 
Agricultural  Society,  269 
Botanic  Society,  269 
British  Nurse’s  Association,  269 
Family,  The,  270 
Free  Hospital,  for  Women,  271 
School  of  Art  Needlework,  271 
Courts,  271 


S 

Salads,  274 

Salt  as  a  Cleanser,  274 

To  take  out  Stains,  274 
For  cleaning  Teeth,  274 
Refreshing  in  Bath,  274 
With  Water  as  a  Gargle,  274 
Dry,  sprinkled  on  Carpets,  274 
With  Water,  weak,  is  a  Gargle, 
274 

Poultice,  274 

With  Water,  weak,  for  Tired  Eyes, 

274 

On  a  Fruit  Stain,  275 
On  Ostrich  Feathers,  275 
With  Water,  for  washing  Cane 
Chairs,  275 

Damped, for  lowering  a  Fierce  Fire, 

27s 

With  Water,  to  revive  Cut  Flowers, 

275 

Salts  of  Lemon,  275 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  275 
Sardines,  275 
Schools,  276 
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Screens,  276 
Selvyt,  276 
Servants,  276 

Duties  of,  278 
Butler,  278 
Cook,  278 
Footman,  279 

General,  or  Maid-of-all-Work,  279 
Housekeeper,  279 
Housemaid,  280 
Kitchenmaid,  281 
Lady’s-maid,  281 
Laundrymaid,  281 
Nurse,  282 
Parlourmaid,  282 
Servant’s  Registries,  283 
Serviettes,  Folding  of,  283 
Shop  Assistants,  283 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  284 
Sick-room,  Arrangements  of,  284 
The  N  urse,  284 
Temperature  of  Patient,  285 
Things  to  be  noted  by  the  Nurse, 

285 

Food  for  the  Patient,  285 

How  to  give  Food,  286 

How  to  give  Sleeping  Draughts, 

286 

How  to  give  Enemas,  286 
How  to  give  Nutritive  Enemas,  287 
Mixing  Poultices,  287 
Placing  Poultices,  287 
Linseed  Poultice,  287 
Jacket  Poultice,  288 
Mustard  Poultice,  288 
Mustard  and  Bran  Poultices,  288 
Mustard  Poultice  in  Flannel,  289 
Mustard  Plaster,  289 
Mustard  Leaves,  289 
Bread  Poultices,  289 
Ginger  Plaster,  290 
Fomentations,  290 
Blister,  290 
Wet  Compresses,  291 
Silversmith’s  Work,  291 
Singing,  291 

Silver  Spoons,  stained,  291 
Silver,  to  wash,  291 
Sisterhoods,  292 
Societies  and  Associations,  292 
Soap,  292 

Admiral,  292 

For  Cleaning  Purposes,  293 


Soap — continued. 

Maypole,  293 
Medicated,  293 
Toilet,  293 

Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Association,  293 
Sponges,  294 

Sports,  Pastimes,  etc.,  294 

Amateur  Dramatic  Societies,  294 
Angling,  294 
Archery,  294 
Cat  Clubs,  294 
Chess,  295 
Cricket,  295 
Croqtiet,  295 
Cycling,  295 
Dog  Shows,  295 
Driving  Competitions,  295 
Foxhounds,  295 
Golf,  296 
Harriers,  296 
Hockey,  296 
Lawn  Tennis,  296 
Otter  Hounds,  296 
Riding,  296 
Rowing,  297 
Shooting,  297 
Small  Yacht  Racing,  297 
Skating,  297 
Swimming,  298 
Stammering,  298 
Steel,  to  Clean,  298 

to  remove  Rust  from,  298 
Stoppers,  to  remove,  299 
Story  Writing,  299 
Students’  Homes,  300 
Sweetmeats  and  Preserves,  from  the 
Cape,  300 

T 

Table  Decorations,  301 
Table  Tennis  or  Ping-pong,  302 
Taps,  to  prevent  freezing,  302 
Taxation,  302 
Tea-leaves,  Use  of,  302 
Teeth,  303 
Teeth,  Wash  for,  303 
Teeth  and  Medicine,  303 
Telegrams,  303 

Post  Office,  304 
Foreign,  304 
Forms,  304 
Money  Order,  304 
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T  elegrains — continued. 

Private  Wires,  304 
Sunday,  305 
Wireless,  305 

Telegraphic  Address,  305 

Telephones,  305 

Theatres  and  Music  Halls  in  London, 
306 

Adelphi 

Alexandra 

Alhambra 

Apollo 

Avenue 

Borough 

Britannia 

Camden 

Comedy 

Coronet 

Court 

Covent  Garden 

Criterion 

Crown 

Dalston 

Daly’s 

Drury  Lane 

Duke  of  York’s 

Empire 

Gaiety 

Garrick 

Grand 

Granville 

Ilaymarket 

His  Majesty’s 

Hippodrome 

Lowenfields 

Lyric 

Metropole 

New 

Olympic 

Oxford 

Palace 

Pavilion 

Prince  of  Wales 

Princess’s 

Princess  of  Wales 

Royal 

Royal  Italian  Opera 

Royalty 

Shaftesbury 

Shakespeare 

Standard 

Sadlers  Wells 

St.  James’ 


Theatres  and  Music  Halls  in  London — 
continued. 

Savoy 

Strand 

Surrey 

Terry’s 

Tivoli 

Vaudeville 

Wyndham’s 

Theatrical  Charities,  307 
Thrift  Societies,  307 
To  clean  Enamelled  Saucepans,  308 
Jet  Trimming,  308 
Tin  Wares,  308 
Matting,  308 
White  Leather  Belts,  308 
White  Enamelled  Wood,  308 
White  Satin  Shoes,  309 
Paint,  309 
To  cut  Glass,  309 
To  eradicate  Scorch  Marks,  309 
To  freshen  Green  Vegetables,  309 
Leather  Chairs,  309 
To  fry  Potatoes,  309 
To  keep  Mountain  Ash  Berries,  310 
Shoe  Laces  Tied,  310 
To  make  Drawers  slide,  310 
To  mend  a  Waterproof,  310 
To  prevent  Beetroot  bleeding,  310 
Infection  spreading,  310 
Teapots  smelling  musty,  31 1 
To  preserve  Lemons,  31 1 
To  peptonise  Milk,  31 1 
To  peel  Tomatoes,  31 1 
To  raise  Pile  on  Plush,  31 1 
To  remove  Grease  Spots  from  Carpets, 

311 

Ink  from  Carpets,  312 
Medicine  Stains  from  Sheets,  312 
The  Smell  of  Paint,  312 
Old  Wall-papers,  312 
To  renovate  Venetian  Blinds,  312 
Oil  Paintings,  312 
To  soften  Water,  313 
To  take  Care  of  the  Piano,  313 
Travelling,  313 
Travellers,  Hints  for,  315 


U 

Umbrellas,  316 
Underlays,  316 
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University  Boat  Race,  316 
Terms,  316 
Colleges,  317 
Universities,  317 
Useful  for  Cook,  317 

Armour  &  Co’s.  Beef  Extract,  317 
Berwick’s  Baking  Powder,  317 
Borax  Powder  and  Soap,  317 
Bovril,  317 

Brown  &  Poison’s  Cornflour,  317 
Bryant  &  May’s  Matches,  317 
Cedar  Dust,  317 
Colman’s  Mustard,  317 
Egg  Powder,  318 
Hovis  Bread,  318 
Hugon’s  Beef  Suet,  318 
Ice  Cream  Machine,  318 
Ice  Tubes,  318 
Lazenby’s  Soups,  etc.,  318 
Maggi’s  Soups,  318 
Marshall’s,  Mrs,  Gelatine,  etc., 
318 

Monkey  Brand  Soap,  318 
Mikado  Brand  Tinned  Fruits,  318 
Noel  &  Poulton’s  Goods,  318 
Ox  Tongues,  318 
Paraffin  Crystal  Candles,  319 
Patent  Egg  Wheel,  319 
Refrigerators,  319 
Soda,  319 
Soft  Soap,  319 
Soups,  Bottled,  319 
Stone’s  British  Wines,  319 
Stoneless  Cherries,  319 
Table  Jellies,  319 
Useful  things  for  the  House,  320 
Adam’s  Furniture  Polish,  320 
“Adhesive”  for  Photos,  320 
Ammonia,  320 

Scrubb’s,  320 
Bath  Cabinets,  320 
Borax  Patents,  320 
Borax  Starch  Glaze,  320 
Brigg’s  Transfer  Papers,  320 
Buszard’s  Goods,  320 
Camphor  Oil,  321 
Dwarf  Trees,  321 
Diachylon  Plaster,  321 
Elliman’s  Embrocation,  321 
Enamel  Paint,  321 
Enameline,  321 
Fountain  Pen  (Swan),  321 
Fry’s  Concentrated  Cocoa,  321 


Useful  things  for  the  House — continued. 
Goddard’s  Plate  Powder,  321 
Globe  Plate  Polish,  321 
Grant’s  Morelia  Cherry  Brandy, 
321 

Hazeline,  321 

Cream  and  Snow,  322 
Haberdashery,  322 
Plot-water  Bottles,  322 
Hudson’s  Soap,  322 
Keating’s  Insect  Powder,  322 
Kodaks  for  Photography,  322 
Lady’s  Paper,  322 
Lady’s  Paper  Patterns,  322 
Le  Fleu  and  Sweet  Gum,  322 
Ping-pong,  322 
Savoury  &  Moore,  322 
Sanitas,  322 
Seccotine,  323 
Shortbread,  323 

Spydre  Patent  Curtain  Tape,  323 
Sparklets,  323 

Weldon’s  Knitting  Books,  323 
Paper  Patterns,  323 
Publications,  323 
Useful  Things  for  Ladies,  323 
Balm  of  Bethesda,  323 
Calvert’s  Goods,  323 
Clipettes,  323 
Eau  de  Cologne,  323 
Glycerine  and  Cucumber,  323 
Hair  Curlers,  324 
Plerb  Soap,  324 
Jaeger’s  Goods,  324 
Lanoline,  Toilet,  324 
Ladies’  Putties,  324 
Lavender  Water,  324 
Loofah,  324 
Manicure  Cases,  324 
Moth  Tablets,  324 
Myrrh  and  Borax,  324 
“  Oktis,”  324 
“  Perfection,”  324 
Pomeroy,  Mrs,  324 
Powders  for  the  Face,  324 
Rimmel’s  Scent,  324 
Rowland’s  Kalydon,  324 
“  Slenderine,”  Mrs  D.  P.  Watson's, 

324 

Spencers,  325 
“  Spiritine,”  325 
“  Tatcho,”  Mr  G.  R.  Sims,  325 
Thompson’s  Corn  Plaster,  325 
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Useful  Things  for  Ladies — contimud. 
Trees  for  Boots,  325 
Truefit’s  325 
Viyella,  325 
Vinolia,  325 

Madame  Dowding’s  Corset,  325 
Mme.  Julie,  Dressmaker,  325 
Useful  Things  for  Children  and  the 
Nursery,  325 
Baby’s  Food,  325 
Baby’s  Playground,  325 
Candle  Boiler,  326 
Child’s  Pligh  Chair,  326 
Low  Chair,  326 
Children’s  Hotel,  326 

Cupboard,  326 
Claxton’s  Ear  Clip,  326 
Nursery  F'urniture,  326 
Roman  Sandals,  326 
Overall  Dress,  326 
Safety  Pins,  326 

See  also  on  “  Article  on  Children.” 
Useful  Things  for  Invalids  and  Sick¬ 
room,  327 

Ammoniated  Quinine,  327 
Angier’s  Emulsion,  327 
Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef,  327 
Bandages,  327 
Flannel,  327 
Bed  Slipper,  327 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda,  327 
of  Potash,  327 
Boracic  Ointment,  327 

Acid  Powders,  327 
Lotion,  327 
Bragg’s  Charcoal,  327 
Brand’s  Essence  of  Beef,  327 
Bovril  and  Virol,  327 
Camphor,  Spirits  of,  327 
Pilules,  327 
Camphorated  Oil,  327 
Candle  Boiler,  327 
Calvert’s  Carbolic  Ointment,  327 
Carron  Oil,  328 
Camomile  Flowers,  328 
Chest  and  Lung  Protectors,  328 
Chlorodyne,  328 
Clinical  Thermometers,  328 
Cotton-wool,  328 
Drinking  or  Feeding  Cups,  328 
Eucalyptus  Oil,  328 
Glasses,  Medicine,  328 
Glasses  for  measuring  Drops,  328 


Useful  Things  for  Invalids  and  Sick¬ 
room — contimied. 

Ipecacuanha  Wine,  329 
Laudanum,  329 
^Mackintosh  Sheet,  329 
Magnesia,  Citrate  of,  329 
Owbridge’s  Lung  Tonic,  329 
Oil,  Castor,  329 
Olive,  329 
Sal-volatile,  ^29 
Safety  Pins,  329 
Samaritan  Bed-rest,  330 
Smelling  Salts,  330 
Somatose,  330 
Steam  Kettle,  330 

Useful  Things  sometimes  wanted  in 
Illness,  330 

Water  and  Air-beds,  330 
W’ard’s  Invalid  Chairs,  331 
Wet  Compresses,  331 


V 

Vaccinations,  332 
Violets,  332 


W 

Wages  and  Income  Tables,  333 
Waifs  and  Strays,  333 
Wardrobes,  Care  of,  334 
Warts,  to  cure,  33  <; 

Washing,  336 

Crepe-de-Chine,  etc.,  336 
Cretonne,  etc.,  336 
Clothes,  Stained,  337 
Flannels,  337 
Irons,  Flat,  338 
Ironing,  338 
Lace,  339 
Soap,  339 
Starching,  340 
Starching,  Shirts,  340 
Stockings,  White  Silk,  341 
Ties,  341 

Watch,  Care  of,  341 
Water,  341, 

White  Washing,  341 
Wills,  342 
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Wines,  342 

Windows,  to  Clean,  343 
Women,  343 

Home  for.  Abroad,  344 
Homes  for  Invalid  Ladies,  344 
Homes  for  Professionals,  or  Girl’s, 

344 

Girl’s  Homes,  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions,  345 

Women’s  Work,  Remarks  and  List, 

345 

Architects,  346 
Civil  Service,  346 
Dental  Surgery,  346 
Dispensers,  346 
Doctors,  347 


Women’s  Work — continued. 
Dressmaking,  347 
Florists,  347 
Gardening,  347 
Nurses,  in  India,  348 
Hospital  Service,  Corps  of  Trouba 
dours,  348 
Needlework,  349 
Cookery,  Sweet-making,  349 
Writing  Stories,  350 
Enamelling  on  Silver,  350 
Physical  Training,  351 
Women,  Profitable  Hints  to,  351 
Writing  Materials,  352 
Wireless  Telegraphy  and  other  in 
ventions,  352,  353 
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I 


Breakfast  Dishes — 

Anchovy  Toast,  354 
Bacon,  354 
Brawn,  354 
Curries,  354 
Devilled  Dishes,  354 
Eggs,  354 
Fish,  Fresh,  354 
Fish,  Salt,  354 
Fish  Cakes,  354 
Fish  Roe,  354 
Game,  354 
Galantines,  354 
Grilled  Dishes,  354 
Ham,  354 
Ham  Cake,  354 
Kidneys,  354 
Lobster,  355 
Mutton  Chops,  355 
Omelettes,  355 
Pies,  355 
Sardines,  355 
Sausages,  355 
Tongues,  355 
Venison,  355 

Breakfast  Dish,  Tasty,  355 
Kidneys,  355 

Breakfast  Dish  of  Potatoes,  356 
Breakfast  Dish  of  Eggs,  356 
Cakes — 

Ginger,  358 
Ginger,  Preserved,  359 
Gingerbread  Fingers,  359 
Jelly  for  Cakes,  358 
Icing  for  Cakes,  358 
Madeira  Cake,  359 
Orange  Cake,  357 
Queen’s  Cake,  358 
Rice  Cake,  357 
Rice  Buns,  359 


Cakes — continued. 

Sandbach  Cake,  356 
Scotch  Scones,  360 
Small  Cream  Teacakes,  360 
Tennis  Cake,  356 

Carving  of  Game,  Joints,  and  Poultry — 
Beef — Brisket,  360 
Ribs  of,  360 
Round  of,  360 
Sirloin,  360 
Mutton  Haunch,  360 

Leg.  361 

Loin,  361 
Saddle,  361 

Lamb,  Forequarter,  361 
Veal,  Fillet,  361 
Loin,  361 
Neck,  361 

Poultry — 

Duck  or  Goose,  361 
Fowl  or  Chicken,  361 
Turkey,  361 
Game — 

Grouse,  etc.,  362 
Hare,  362 
Pheasant,  362 

Creams,  Jellies,  etc..  Remarks  on, 
362 

Creams,  Jellies,  etc.,  to  make — 
Apricot  Custard,  363 
Creme  a  la  Muscovite,  363 
Chocolate  Bavaroise,  363 
Chocolate  Parfait,  364 
Custard,  366 
Italian  Cream,  366 
Orange  Cream,  364 
Russian  Cream,  365 
Cheesecakes,  Lemon,  366 
Italian  Pastry,  366 
Jelly,  Claret,  367 
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Creams,  Jellies,  etc.,  to  make — 
continued. 

Jelly,  Prune,  365 

Meringues,  Iced,  365 

Strawberry  or  Raspberry  Salad, 

,  367 

Entrees  and  Made  Dishes,  Remarks 
on,  367 
Entrees — 

Fillet  of  Pigeons,  368 
Fillet  of  Snipe,  369 
Fritbt  de  Volaille,  369 
Game  Croquettes,  373 
Grenadins  de  Boeuf,  37 1 
Homard  a  I’ltalienne,  369 
Lamb  Cutlets,  372 
Mutton  Cutlets  a  la  Russe,  370 
Mutton  Cutlets  a  la  Tomate,  370 
Pluviers  en  Caisses,  37 1 
Quails,  Iced,  371 
Quails,  Salmis  of,  372 
Sweetbread  a  la  Creme,  372 
Entremets  de  Legumes — 

Asparagus,  373 
French  Beans,  373 
Broad  Beans  and  Ham,  374 
French  Beans  a  la  Creme,  374 
Spinach,  French,  374 
Haricot  Beans  a  la  Flandre,  374 
Fish,  Remarks  on,  375 
Fish,  Various  Recipes  for — 

Cod,  375 
Fish  Pie,  378 
Fish  Creams,  379 
Fish  for  Luncheon,  379 
Filleted  Fish  in  Batter,  379 
Red  Mullet,  Baked,  380 
Salmon,  376 
Salmon  Pie,  378 
Salmon,  Sliced,  380 
Soles,  377 
Soles,  Filleted,  377 
Trout,  377 
Turbot,  377 
Turbot  a  la  Creme,  378 
Whitebait,  378 

Food  which  is  always  in  Season,  380 
Food,  most  Digestible,  381 
Hors  d’Qiuvres — 

Anchovy  Straws,  382 
Anchovies,  Norwegian,  381 
Green  Butter,  383 
Ham  with  Madeira,  382 


Hors  d’QLuvres — continued, 

Olive  Farcies  with  Potted  Tongue, 
382 

Olives  au  Fromage,  382 
Oysters,  383 
Prawn  Butter,  383 
Smoked  Salmon,  383 
Menus,  4  for  Summer  Dinners, 

384-5 

Menus,  4  for  Winter  Dinners,  386-7 
Meat,  Remarks  on,  388 
Poultry  and  Game,  Remarks  on,  389 
Puddings,  Remarks  on,  391 
Puddings,  to  make — 

Cabinet  Pudding,  394 
Chocolate  Souffle,  395 
Duchess  Pudding,  396 
French  Roll  Fritz,  394 
Lemon  Pudding,  boiled,  393 
Marguerite  Pudding, 

Plum  Pudding,  395 
Queen  Pudding,  394 
Race  Pudding,  395 
Raisin  Pudding,  392 
Rum  Pudding,  393 
Sultana  Pudding,  392 
Strawberry  Pudding,  Iced,  396 
Swedish  Pudding,  393 
Sauces,  Recipes  for — 

Butter,  Melted,  397 
Cold  Game  Sauce,  398 
Hash  Sauce,  397 
Mayonnaise  Sauce,  398 
Proven9al  Sauce,  397 
Sweet  Sauce,  398 
Savouries,  Recipes  for — 

A  Simple  Savoury,  398 
Anchovy  Toast,  399 
Caviare  Toast,  399 
Cheese  Souffle,  399 
Croustades  de  Champignons,  400 
Devilled  Biscuits,  400 
Devilled  Breakfast  Biscuits,  402 
Haddock  Bouchees,  402 
CEufs  aux  Tomates,  400 
Savoury  Omelettes,  403 
Stuffed  Lobster,  401 
Swiss  Eggs,  401 
Tomato  Savoury,  402 
Soups,  Remarks  on,  403 
Soups,  to  make — 

Artichoke  Soup,  404 
Cucumber  Soup,  404 

2  E 
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Soups,  to  make — continued, 
Giblet  Soup,  405 
Green  Pea  Soup,  405 
Hare  Soup,  406 
Julienne  Soup,  406 
Oxtail,  406 
Turtle  Soup,  407 
Tomato  Soup,  407 
Scotch  Broth,  408 


Miscellaneous  Recipes — 

Barley  Water,  410 

Black  Spots  on  Silver,  415 

Blood  Purifier,  414 

Clear  Lemon  Barley  Water,  41 1 

Cocoa,  Peptonised,  413 

Egg  Cordial,  41 1 

Egg  Flip,  41 1 

Egg  in  Tea,  41 1 

Egg  Nog,  41 1 

Egg  Oyster,  41 1 

Employment,  416 

For  a  Broken  Bedsore,  414 

For  Hoarseness,  414 

Ginger  beer.  No.  i,  408 


Miscellaneous  Reci  pes — continued. 
Ginger  beer.  No.  2,  409 
Gruel,  413 
Lemonade,  409 
Linseed  Tea,  412 

Lotion  for  Rheumatism,  No.  i,  414 

Lotion  for  Rheumatism,  No.  2,  414 

Milk  Porridge,  413 

Mulled  Wine,  412 

Nettle  Beer,  410 

New  Milk,  412 

Orange  Brandy,  409 

Orange  Gin,  410 

Raspberry  Vinegar,  409 

Remedy  for  a  Cough,  414 

Remedy  for  Swollen  Veins,  415 

Rice  Milk,  413 

Sloe  Gin,  410 

Spring  Medicine,  413 

Strong  Mutton  Broth,  412 

Toast  Water,  412 

To  boil  a  Ham,  415 

To  boil  Vegetables,  416 

Toffee,  Good,  415 

Toffee,  Chocolate,  415 

Weak  Digestion,  414 

White  Wine  Whey,  412 
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